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TwBLPTH Night is not included in Francis Meres's 
list of comedies, assigned in his Palladia Tamia of 
1598, to Shakespeare: 

In the second scene of the third act of Twelfth 
Night Maria says of Malvolio, that " he does smile 
his face into more lines than are in the new map 
with the augmentation of the Indies/' This has 
been regarded as an allusion to some one of many 
maps contained in the folio volume of the transla- 
tion by William Philip of "J. Huighen van 
linschoten his Discours of Voyages into the Easte 
and West Indies, in foure Bookes," published 
in 1598. The reference is really to a Map of the 
World— "<A« New Map "—published in 1 600. This 
was the first Map of the World engraved in 
England on Mercator's projection. It was given in 
that year by Hakluyt in his " Voyagea," T\i^ 
Utest geographical discovery recorded oil \\»^«& A 
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Northern Nova Zemlya, made by the Dutchman 
Barents in 1596. Earlier in the same second scene 
of the Third Act of Twelfth Night Fabian says to 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, " You are now sailed into 
the north of my lady's opinion ; where you will 
hang like an icicle on a Dutchman's beard.'' 
Shakespeare seems, therefore, to have been lately 
reading Hakluyt. The year of the New Map was 
also the year of the foundation of the India 
Company, which then began its trade by fitting out 
four shipSy and obtained its first charter in 
December, 1600. Use was made, therefore, of all 
information that could be obtained from Linsohoten 
or others in aid of a right mapping of the Indies^ 
and the map excelled all that had preceded it in its 
delineation of the Eastern seas. 

Of Mercator it may be said, by the way, that 
the name was the Latinised surname of Gerhard 
Kauffmann, who died in 1594. He inrented 
his projection in 1556. Edward Wright, who 
died in 1615, first applied Kauffmann's idea 
to Navigation. Wright published in 1599 " Certain 
Errors in Navigation Detected and CottWiX^" vnd 
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was then occupied with Haklujt, Molyneux, and 

others in the production, upon Mercator's plan, of 

" a true hydrographical description of so much of 

the world as hath been hitherto discovered." In 

this map, besides a full supply of lines of latitude 

and longitude, there are lines radiating in all 

directions from a dozen or more centres on different 

parts of the map. These lines, intersecting one 

another, form to profane eyes such a web as might 

be spun by a mad spider. 

Shakespeare's allusion to this New Map fixes 

the date of Twelfth Niglvt as not earlier than the 
year 1600. 

The next piece of evidence as to the date of the 
play is in the autograph diary of John Manning- 
ham preserved in the British Museum (Harleian 
MSS. 5353). Of the Readers' Feast at the Middle 
Temple on the 2nd of February, 1602 (new style), 
Manningham says : — " At our feast wee had a play 
called Twelve Night or What You Will, much like 
the Comedy of Errors, or Menechmi in Plautus, 
but most like and neere to that m lt»\\wcL c»Xi'^'^ 
Jjg^anm. A good practise in it to make t\ie «X,e^^\'^ I 
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beleeve his lady widdowe was in love with him, by 
counterfayting a lettre, as from his lady, in general] 
termes, telling him what shee liked best in him, 
and prescribing his gesture in smiling, his apparraile, 
&o., and then when he came to practise, making 
him beleeve they tooke him to be mad/' Olivia 
being in mourning for her brother, Manningham 
mistook her for a widow. 

This passage proves that the play was written 
before February, 1602. The reference to the New 
Map shows that it was not written before the year 
1600. The time of writing may, therefore, be 
positively fixed within a limit of about eighteen 
months ; and we may fairly assume it to have been 
late in the year 1600 or early in the year 1601. 

There was no edition of Twelfth NigJU earlier 
than the first folio of 1623. 

Question as to the possible source of the sug- 
gestion of the plot only concerns the tale of the 
shipwreck, of the love of Viola, and of cross pur- 
poses arising out of her resemblance to her brother 
Sebastian. Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and the Clown, 
AtalvoHo, MazisLy and their doings, ax^ m\j«t^Q>N«i 
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i^dtJi the tale by Shakespeare. They are all his, 
and are no part of any piece that might or might 
not be thought to have suggested the plot of 
Twelfth Night. 

One starting-point for the invention of the tale 
of Viola and Sebastian was an Italian novel by 
Matteo Bandello, the thirty-sixth of the second 
part of his collection of two hundred and fourteen 
tales, showing how ." Nicuola, enamoured of 
Lattantio, goes into his service dressed as a page, 
and after many incidents marries him ; and what 
happens to a brother of hers." In the " Histoires 
Tragiques" of Belleforest (1572), largely founded 
on Bandello, the story is told again in French, with 
some abridgments. In a book by Bamaby Biche, 
first published in 1681 (reprinted in 1606), entitled 
** Riche his Farewell to the Military Profession," 
the novel was recast and told in English, with 
change in the names of the characters, as the tale 
of " Apolonius and Silla." It is the second story 
that Biche tells, and will be found in this volume 
appended to Shake.speare's play. 

The subject of JBandello's novel was m«A<^ «N»» 
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the groundwork of two early comedies in Italy, one 
called GV Ingannati (the Mistaken), the other In- 
ganni (Mistakes). 

Of these, GV Ingannati was the earlier. It was 
acted at Siena in 1531. Some part of the other 
play (by M. Sechi) was perhaps borrowed with 
variation from its predecessor, but the differences 
are of a kind to make its resemblance to Twelfth 
Night less instead of greater. The oldest known 
copy of Inganni is of the year 1562, but the title 
of the play describes it as having been acted at 
Milan in 1547. Inganni was turned into French 
by Pierre de Larivey, who wrote nine comedies, all 
taken from the Italian. This was printed in 1611 
as Les Tromperies, 

There were frequent editions of both these Italian 
plays; of GV Ingannati in 1537, 1538, 1550, 1554, 
1562, 1563, 15G9, 1585; of /n^^anni in 1562, 1566, 
1582, 1587, 1602, and other years. 

A sketch of GV Ingannati^ with a full translation 
of the scenes which are most suggestive of the 
Motion in 2\oelfth Nighty was published in 1862 by 
Thomaa Love Peacock. This \b ti^ie v\o\.\— ^^ 
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scene is in Modena. An old merchant, Yirginio, 
has a son and a daughter, Fabrizio and Lelia. He 
lost his son and his property in the sack of Rome, 
when Lelia was thirteen years old. The comedy 
being first acted in 1531, Lelia was supposed to be^ 
at the time of performance, in her seventeenth year. 
A rich old man, Gherardo Foiani, desired to marry 
her. But the damsel's love was for a youth Fla- 
minio de' Carandini, who had once flirted with her 
and was now enamoured of Isabella, daughter of 
the old Gherardo. Lelia left, therefore, the con- 
vent where she had been placed, put on male dress, 
took the name of Fabio degP Alberini, and sup- 
plied the place of a page whose service she knew 
that Flaminio had lost Flaminio sent her often 
with letters and messages of his love to Isabella 
Foiani. Isabella, taking Lelia for a young man, 
fell madly in love with her. Lelia, as Fabio, 
replied that she could not return love for love 
unless Isabella put an end to Flaminio's pursuit 
of her. That, and some jesting with the old man 
Gherardo, and the servant who had iio\. eu^^^^*^^ 
in fetching Lelia from the convent to \>^ m«brc\ftdL 
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to Gherardo, is the substance of the story of the 
First Act of GV Ingannati, 

In the Second Act of GV Ingannatij Lelia, as 
Fabio, tells Flaminio that he can get no kind 
answers from Isabella. Why does he not give her 
up ] Has he never loved any one else ? Yes, once, 
a Lelia. Then why does he not go back to her ? 
Sent urgently by Flaminio to Isabella, and sum- 
moned urgently to Isabella by Isabella's maid, 
Pasquella, Lelia goes and, as Fabio, excites hope in 
Isabella that her love will be returned, on condition 
that she drive away Flaminio. (There is no such 
selfishness in Shakespeare's Viola. Her love is 
pure enough for sacrifice.) Isabella kisses Fabio 
in the door-way. Other servants of Flaminio, 
jealous of Fabio, see the kiss and report it ; after 
Lelia has told Flaminio that Isabella would not 
listen to suit for him, and again asked, whether he 
has not any one else to love ? Yes, there was a 
I^lia — Isabella may think I still care for her. 
Tell Isabella that I hate Lelia. " Ah me ! " says 
Lelia. " What is the matter? Are you in pain V* 
'* Yes, in the heart.'' There is in t\i\a A.(i\, \i.\\\JOa 
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comic business with a Spaniard, Giglio, who wants 
two words with Isabella. The Spaniard promises 
her maid a rosary, that he does not mean to give, 
while the maid intends to take the rosary without 
meaning to keep her promise of admitting him into 
the house. 

In the beginning of the Third Act of GV In- 
gcmnaii^ Lelia's brother Fabrizio comes into Modeha 
with his tutor Piero, a pedant, and a greedy 
servant. Fabrizio had been taken away from 
Modena when very young. Piero will show him 
the town. Two touting hotel-keepers (one being 
host of " The Fool," the other host of " The Pig ") 
contend for possession of the guests. 

Lelia's father has learnt from one of the nuns 
that his daughter is living in page's dress with 
a young man. Fabrizio, while his servants sleep, 
walks abroad ; and the innkeeper, as he goes out, 
observes to him that he is exactly like a page in 
the town, who also goes dressed in white. Fabrizio 
in his walk meets Isabella's maid, who mistakes 
him for Fabia 
Oberardo will not keep his engagenL^Tit V> \i?Kia* 
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when lie learns that she has run awaj in male 
dress from her father's keeping. Fabrizio in hig 
walk comes upon the two old men, and is mistaken 
by them both for Lelia. His father calls him a 
hussy, and he takes his father for some mad old 
man who ought to be locked up. Both the old 
men agree that the poor girl has lost her wits. 
They get him into Gherardo's house. There he is 
to be locked up with Isabella till he can be dressed 
M a maiden should be. 

In the Fourth Act of OV IngannaUf Fabrizio's 
tutor and servant quarrel over his disappearance. 
The tutor comes upon his old master, Fabrizio's 
father, tells him that his son was, in the sack of 
Bome, made prisoner to a captain who was after- 
wards killed, and that the Court then took the 
captain's property and set his prisoners at liberty. 
His son, the tutor tells Virginio, is now in Modena, 
lodged at the sign of " The FooL" At « The Fool " 
Virginio finds a bill to pay, but not his son. 

Meanwhile Gherardo, meeting Lelia herself as 

^ab/o, thinka she has escaped from his house. 

^T^eetB Fabio as Lelia, bis dear wVi^^\i^ «a\Ax% 
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the bouse to Isabella. Giglio is tricked out of his 
rosary. The servant is reproved for having let the 
supposed Lelia escape, but replies that she is still 
locked Tip with Isabella. Thus Fabrizio, mistaken 
by Isabella for Fabio, becomes to Isabella all sho 
has desired. 

In the Fifth Act of GV InganruUi there is a 
general storming of Isabella's room. There Piero 
finds Fabrizio, and causes him to be known to his 
father as Fabrizio, not Lelia. Flaminio follows in 
wrath, to find in Isabella's room his faithless pageu 
Her old nurse Clementia tells Flaminio the stoij 
of Lelia's service to him as Fabio. Lelia then 
enters in female dress, and Flaminio takes her for 
his wife. The Spaniard Giglio is fooled again* 
Isabella learns how she has changed the sister for 
the brother. 

In Inganni the brother and sister are twin 
children of a Genoese merchant, Anselmo. Thej 
were taken to sea at four years old, and, for 
convenience, both children were dressed as boys. 
They were captured by corsairs and sold in 
Bhrerr^ the girl always abiding \>y \\«t ODL%x«f:XR» 
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of boy. Both become by coarse of events bought 
servants in Naples, where they can meet at will, 
and know their relationship. The girl, Ginevra, 
— called Boberto — is in the service of Massimo 
Oaraccioli, whose daughter Portia loves her as a 
man, and whose son Gostanzo Ginevra loves as a 
woman. When Portia's love puzzles Ginevra too 
much, she substitutes her brother for herself. But 
Gostanzo -loves a Dorotea, who, with all that con- 
cerns her, is taken from the Asiruzria of Plautus, 
except the addition of an incident from Terence. 
Gostanzo transfers his affection from Dorotea 
when Ginevra tells him who she is. The father 
Anselmo, no longer a slave, makes his appearance 
at the end of the play with a great deal of money. 
The money ensures full contentment with his 
children's marriages to Portia and Gostanzo. 

Here is a combination of old Latin comedy 
mixed with a story also of a Latin flavour, having 
some family likeness to that of Gr Ingcmnati, It 
is lower, however, in form, and much less like 
IPuf^lfih Night where the genius of Shakespeare 
^^ the old Btory from the lower g;co\md on which 
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it dwells, of the earth earthj, into the fresh air 
and sunshine, making Innocence herself the teller 
of the love dreams of the young. 

Shakespeare's treatment of the tale gives us the 
comedy — as Borneo and JvXiet was the tragedy — 
of love's young dream. The play was named 
perhaps from the whimsical drawings of partners 
that were a part of Twelfth Night sport, and from 
the association of that time with the acting of 
light-hearted masques and play& The twelfth 
night after Christmas ended with special jollity 
the twelve days of the Christmas festival Choos- 
ing of kings and queens on that day by lot 
is said to have been a way of commemorating 
the homage of the three kings who, guided by 
the star, came on the twelfth day to the infant 
Jesus. 

Twelfth Nighty in Shakespeare, is a masque of 
love with comedy cross-purposes arising from 
confusion of partners. It is alive with song and 
jest. Shakespeare's age was about thirty-seven 
when he wrote it. It was written not very lon^ 
aftar iibe MercAcmt of Venice ; and Ho/ralel ^%s^ 
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after Twdfih Night, possibly the next play that 
Shakespeare wrote. 

While all that was gross in old forms of the tale 
of brother and sister disappears in Shakespeare's 
treatment of it, the ideal of young love has its 
finer life brought out by contrast with the doings 
of Sir Toby and his friends. This use of contrast 
is akin to the artistic heightening of our sense of 
the ideal in the Midsummer NigMs Dreami, by using 
as a foil to the bright fancy that plays through 
the fairy scenes the comic dulness of Nic Bottom 
and his friends. 

In a city of Illyria there is a young Duke Orsino 
inspired by nature with sweet yearnings after love. 
He is in the position of young Romeo enamoured 
of fair Rosaline, when Nature begets a desire and 
chance that determines Rosaline as the first objeot 
may transfer it to a Juliet, but the yearning itself 
lies in the fine spirit of youth that no chance of 
outward fortune can destroy. The First Acjb of 
Twelfth Night opens to soft music with sug- 
geation o£ this, in lines full of the delioioai 
sense of harmony ;-^ 
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** If music be the food of love, play on : 
Qive me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken and so die. 
That strain again ; — ^it had a dying fall : 
0, it came o'er my ear like the sweet loiiiid 
That breathes upon a bank of Yioleti, 
Stealing, and giving odour." 

Pope, in his edition of Shakespeare, altered in 
this passage ''sound" to '* south," and the change 
has been generally accepted. It has a vague pretti- 
ness, but the rustle of the summer breeze over the 
crisp leaves and blossoms of a bank of violets, 
stealing and giving odour, is an image more 
clearly presented to the mind when the word is 
left as, I believe, Shakespeare wrote it. 

The fitful and swift movements of love fancy 
are expressed in the next lines : — 



" Enough ; no more: 

*T is not so sweet now as it was before. 
O, spirit of love, how quick and fresh art 
That notwithstanding thy capacity 
Becearatb as the aea, nought enters t\i«M^ 
Of what validity and pitch soe'er, 
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But falls into abatement and low price. 
Even in a minute ! So full of shapes is fancj. 
That it alone is hig^h-fantasticaL" 

The first lines hstving thus struck the keynote 
of the play, a short dialogue begins the story. 
Near to the duke's palace is the house of a rich 
maiden, daughter of a count who has been twelve 
months dead. Her brother, who had succeeded to 
his father's large possessions, has also died, and she 
inherits all. She pleads long mourning for her 
brother against the duke's suit for her love. 

There is set over her great household a stately 
steward, who is capable and faithful, only ridicu- 
lous through his self-love. 

There is in her household Feste, her father's fool, 
a skilled musician. 

As sons of gentlemen wore great lord's liveries, 
so this great lady has in the service of her chamber 
a maid, Maria, well enough educated to have a 
handwriting like her own, well enough dressed to 
make it doubtful to Viola, when first seeing 
Olivia and Maria together, which is the lady of 
^e houae. 
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A greedy uncle, who would live jovially at other 
folks' expense, Sir Toby Belch, has quartered him- 
self upon his young niece, and has invited to share 
his comer in the great house a rich dull-witted 
knight, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, whom he brings 
in as his niece's wooer, and so means to gull out of 
a substantial part of his income of three thousand 
ducats a year. We learn, indeed, that he has got 
possession of two thousand of his friend's ducats 

before the year is out. Thus Sir Toby keeps his 
own money untouched, draws a good income from 
Sir Andrew, and lives riotously at his niece's cost. 

A well-to-do knight, who is so jovial and so 
thrifty withal, is, in Maria's eyes, worth catching 
for a husband. She is angling for him, and will 
catch him. There is no young dream in her love : 
Sir Toby and Maria pair with a love that is not, 
like the duke's, " more noble than the world," it 
does prize " quantity of dirty lands." 

The play is a tale of two households — Olivia's 
and Oruino's — as they are affected by the coming 
of the brother and sister who seem do\M«& oi ^w^Vsk 
other. The time of action of the ^\a^ \a >5>Kt«!% 
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months. ''Three months this youth hath tended 
upon me,^ says Orsino of Yiola in the Fifth Act. 
,3ut the three months are supposed to pass between 
the third and fourth scenes of the First Act 
From the fourth scene of the First Act to the end 
of the play, the time of action is two days. 

Brother and sister, Yiola and Sebastian, are 
thrown separately ashore on the coast of Illyria 
from a wreck, and the saving of Viola with her 
resolve to serve the Duke for a time as a page is 
set between the first scene showing the Duke's 
love-passion, and the third scene which sets 
forth the relations of Sir Toby Belch with Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, and Maria humouring Sir 
Toby. 

Then the three months pass, and we find Yiola, 
as the boy Oesario, high in Orsino's confidence, 
employed by him as ambassador of love to Olivia. 
And she is faithful in the trust, although her own 
dream of love has come to her, with Orsino for 
ideal. In the fifth scene we may note that the 
Clown haa a quick eye "for Maria's policy. " Well, 
S^ tby way," he says: "i£ 8irTo\i^ ^w\ji \ftA.^« 
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drinking, thou wert as witty a piece of Eve's flesh 
as any in lUyria.'' To which Maria replies, 
** Peace, you rogue ; no more o' that." 

When Malvolio speaks contemptuously of the 
Clown — ^whereby he whets in him the appetite for 
a revenge to come — Olivia defines her steward's 
weakness : " O, you are sick of self-love, Malvolio, 
and taste with a distempered appetite." Richa/rd 
III, gives us the tragic side of life to a man's self 
alone — ** Richard loves Richard. That is, I am 
I " ; in Malvolio we may say we have the same 
fault shown on the comic side. Malvolio aspires 
to the hand of Olivia as Richard to the crown, 
with motives alike selfish and therefore mean. 

Thus we have the young love that sacrifices all 
to its ideal, in Orsino,|Viola, Olivia, brighter by 
contrast with the less ethereal ways by which Sir 
Toby and Maria become man and wife, and with 
the yet more opposite nature of the man by self- 
love wedded to himsell 

The First Act ends with Olivia's love fixed 
upon the youth Oesario. upon the sister saved out 
of the abipwreok. 
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The Second Act begins bj opening the story of 
the shipwrecked brother. Of his escape from 
drowning, it may be observed that hope enough 
was given to Viola in the second scene of the First 
Act to take the tragic element out of the action of 
the play. The captain then had said — 

" I saw your brother, 
Most provident in peril, bind himself — 
Oourage and hope both teaching him the praoiio*— 
To a strong mast, that lived upon the sea ; 
Where like Arion on the dolphin's back, 
I saw him hold acquaintance with the waves 
80 long as I could see. 

Viola, For saying so there '■ gold. 

Mine own escape unf oldeth to my hope^ 
Whereto thy speech serves for authority — 
The like of him." 

Sebastian had been saved by Antonio when he 

was a wreck past hope, and after three months' 

nursing is fully recovered. He goes to the town ; 

Antonio following. '^ When came he to this 

townf" Orsino aaks at the end ; and Antonio 
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^ To-day, my lord ; and for three months before 
No interim, not a minute's vacancy, 
Both day and night did we keep company." 

"To-day" here means the second day of the 
action after the third scene of the First Act. At 
the end of the First Act Yiola had left Olivia, and 
Malvolio was sent after her with a ring. After 
the scene that prepares for Sebastian's coming, we 
have in the Second Act Malvolio following with the 
ring, and asking Viola, " Were not you even now 
with the Countess Olivia? '* Viola answering, "Even 
now, sir.'' In the third scene of the Second Act 
it is night of the same day. Sir Toby and his 
friends are making a night of it. Malvolio comes 
as steward to rebuke them — again preparing the 
way for a retaliation on himself — and Maria says : 
" Sweet Sir Toby, be patient for to-night. Since ' 
the youth of the Count's was to-day with my lady, 
she is much out of quiet. For Monsieur Malvolio, 
let me alone with him." 

It may be worth noting that when, inmiediately 
afterwards, Maria says of Malvolio, " ^m^\»YKi«9^ V^ 
is a kind of Funt&n," it is into tia^ ix\o\)X)cl ^l^iia.% 
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witless Sir Andrew Aguecheek that Shakespeara 
puts an expression of unreasoning ill-will to the 
name:— - 

**Sir Andrew. 0, if I thought that, I'd beat him like a 
dog. 

Sir T objf. What, for being a uritan I Thy exouisite 
reason, dear knight P 

Sir Andrew. I have no exquisite reason for % but I haTt 
reason good enough." 

And to the same imbecile knight Shakespeare 
gives (Act III. scene 2) a reference to the 
Brownists, who were much dreaded in Elizabeth's 
time for their advocacy of freedom of opinion in 
matters of doctrine. " Policy I hate," says Sir 
Andrew ; '' I had as lief be a Brownist as a poli- 
tician." Was not this meant for good-natured 
satire upon that unreasoning clamour against 
earnest men which comes often from poverty of 
witi 

The first day of action after the three months' 
interval ends with the third scene of the Second 
Aet^ when Sir Tobj's making a night of it has gone 
ii^ into the morning, "Come, com^*' \L<b ^ 
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''111 go bum some sack, 't is too lata to go to bed 
now." 

The next scene opens in Orsino's palace with the 
morning of the second day. To this one day all 
following incidents of the play belong. There is 
again the prelude of soft music : — 

** Give me some music ; — now, good morrow, friends : — 
Now, good Oosario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique aong we heard last night." 

Feste, the down, who is to sing it, is not at hand. 
Let the music then be played until he comes. 
And so the spirit of young love then speaks again 
with music in the air. 

In this scene is a passage that has been perverted 
into show of evidence that Shakespeare was not 
happy in his wife Anne, because she was older 
than he, although there is no good ground whatever 
for supposing that Shakespeare's married life was 
unhappy. Orsino asks Cesario if his fancy has 
been caught by some fair favour. Yiola answers, 
"A little, by your favour." "What kind ot vr<y 
man 'Is 'tf* ** Oi your complexion.'* ^^ ^V^ '"«^ 
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not worth thee, then. What years, V faith t" 
••About your years, my lordl" "Too old, by 
heaven." And then Orsino reasons that the woman 
should take an older than herself, 

** For, boy, howeyer we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
Hore longing, wavering, sooner lost and won, 
Than women's are ; " 

which reasoning, before the end of the scene, Orsino^ 
in the fitfulness of his love fancies, absolutely r»- 
Twses: 

" There is no woman's sides 
Gan bide the beating of so strong a passion 
As love doth give my heart ; no woman's heart 
So big to hold so much : they lack retention. 
Alas ! their love may be called appetite, 
No motion of the liver, but the palate. 
That suffers surfeit, doyment, and revolt." 

Here, as elsewhere, the variation is designed. 

Between the earlier and later view of the relative 

powers of love in men and women is an interval 

ol About ten minutes, within which the Clown has 

fai'd to Orsino, *' The melancholy god protect theei, 
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and the tailor make thy doublet of changeable 
taffeta, for thy mind is a very opal. I would have 
men of such constancy put to sea, that their busi- 
ness might be everything, and their intent every- 
where." Certainly those critics have put to sea 
who suppose a dramatist is thinking of himself 
when he is living in the persons of his story. 

Sir Toby's delight in Maria's trick upon Mai vol io 
completes her conquest of him. " I could marry the 
wench," he says, " for this." Sir Andrew, with no 
more wit of his own than an echo, says, " So could 
I too." "And ask no other dowry with her but 
such another jest," says Sir Toby. " Nor 1 
neither,*' says Sir Andrew. And Sir Toby does 
marry her, as Fabian tells at the end. 

** Maria writ 
The letter at'Sir Toby*s great importance ; 
In recompence whereof, he hath married her.** 

In the Third Act it is in the third scene — in the 
middle of the play — that Sebastian first comes 
among the other persons of the story, and the few 
boursr' confusion begins between brother and «ia\«t^ 
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which leads on to the happy close. At the first, 
when Antonio, finding her as Cesario, mistakes 
Yiola for Sebastian, and at the profession of 
ignorance says, — 

** Thou hast, Sebastian, done good feature shame. 
In nature there *■ no blemish but the mind ; 
None can be called deformed but the unkind : " 

Tiola's after-thought is— 

M H« named Sebastian : I my brother knew 
Yet living in my glass ; even Budh, and so, 
In favour was my brother ; and he went 
Still in this fashion, colour, ornament. 
For him I imitate. 0, if it prove. 
Tempests are kind, and salt waves fresh in love.*' 

The Fourth Act is of cross-purposes that lead to 
the close of the Act with the marriage of Sebastian 
to Olivia, who takes him for Cesario. 

** OlUfUu Blame not this haste of mine. If you mean 
well, 
Now go with me and with this holy man 
Into the chantry by ; there, before him, 
And underneath that consecrated toot, 
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Flight mt the fall assurance of your faith ; 
That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
Hay liye at peace. He shall conceal it, 
'Whiles you are willing it shall come to nota^ 
What time we will our celebration keep 
According to my birth. — What do you say P 

Sebastian, I '11 follow this good man, and go with you, 
And, having swoni truth, ever will be true." 

There is not in Bandello, nor in Belleforest, 
nor in Bamaby Biche, nor in Or IngcmncUi, nor 
in IngcMm^ this consecration of the lady's leva 

The Fifth Act is occupied with the untjring of 
the knot ; the dose of this Act being, according to 
the testimony of the priest, only two hours after the 
marriage of Olivia. The lapse of three months since 
the shipwreck is twice made clear : by the testimony 
of Antonio that he had nursed Sebastian for three 
months, and the reply of the Duke, ''Three 
months this youth hath tended upon ma'' It is 
equally clear that from the beginning of the fourth 
scene of the Second Act we have the adventures of 
a single day. Malvolio was not long kept in tb.^ d^x^. 
Sir Tobjr cannot be said to have gone to\>Qd dcxxx^ 
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last night, for he drank till it was too late to 
go to bed, and burnt more sack. He has gone 
through the daj as usual, with cunning enough to 
amuse himself, and keep Sir Andrew well in 
hand : — 

** Fabian, This is a dear manalriTi to 70a, Sir Toby. 
Sir Toby, I have been dear to him, lad; some two 
thousand strong, or so.** 

When Sir Andrew proposes to make peace by 
giving Cesario his horse grey Capilet, Sir Toby 
sees his way to a bit of filching, and says to 
himself, "Marry, I'll ride your horse as well 
as you.** But Sir Toby is drunk before the 
day is over, very drunk when we see the 
last of hioL Whether he was sober when he 
married Maria, does not matter to her. He is 
a knight with good possessions, which he will not 
diminish while he lives a short life and a merry 
one on the contents of other folks' pockets, and 
cellars. Maria will have made, in the world's 
opinion, a good match. She will soon be a knight's 
widow, with handsome poaaeasvoxi^ \ wvii %\vft will 
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have no difficulty in changing the unsavoury name 

of Lady Belch for that of some good man whom 

she may really care for. 

But to Olivia and to Orsino, who finds in 

Viola "his fancy's queen,*' Sebastian and Viola 
will bring the satisfaction of young longing for a 

love that glorifies all beauty of the world, that 

feeds on music, and ''lies rich when canopied with 

bowers." Their pure ideal will put noblest aims 

into the workday life of all their years to come. 

They will wake from the young dream of perfec- 

ions impossible on earth, but wake to a reality of 

helpful jSympathy and trust, that makes the light 

of every day the light of God upon the way to 

heaven. £L M. 



Twelfth-night : 

OR, WHAT YOU WILL. 



Obsino, Dvke of Iliyria, 
Sebastian, Brother to Vicla. 
Antonio, a Sea Captain, 

Friend to Sebastian, 
A Sea Captain^ Friend to 

Viola, 

^^^^^' ) Duke. 

Sib Toby Beloh, Unde to 

Olivia. 
Sib Andbkw AauE-OH££E. 



DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

Malvolio, Steward to Olivier 



Olivia, a rich Countess, 
Viola, Sister to Sebastia/n, 
Mabia, Olivia's Woma/n, 

LordSf a Priestf Sailors^ 
Officer Sy Musicians, and AU 
tendants. 



SCENE, — A. City in Illtbia ; and the Sea-coast near it. 



ACT I. 

Scene I. — A Room in the Duke's Palaca 

Enter Duke, Curio, Lords ; Musicians attending 

Duke, If music be the food of love, play on ; 
Give me excess of it, that, surfeiting, 
The appetite may sicken, and so die. — 
That strain again ! — it had a dying fall : 
0, it came o'er my ear like the sweet soxmd. 
Tbai breathes upon a bank of violets, 
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Stealing and giving odour ! — Enough ; no more : 
T is not 80 sweet now as it was befora 
O spirit of love, how quick and fresh art thou. 
That, notwithstanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the sea, naught enters there^ 
Of what validity and pitch soe'er. 
But falls into abatement and low price 
Even in a minute ! so full of shapes is fancy. 
That it alone is high-fantasticaL 
Cwr. Will you go hunt, my lord ? 
Duke. What, Curio 1 

Cv/r. The hart 

Duke. Why, so I do, the noblest that I hava 
O, when mine eyes did see Olivia first, 
Methought she purged the air of pestilence 1 
That instant was I turned into a hart. 
And my desires, like fell and cruel hounds^ 
E'er since pursue me. — 

Enter Valbntinr. 

How now % what news from her! 
VaL So please my lord, I might not be admitted, 
But from her handmaid do return this answer : 
The element itself, till seven years hence. 
Shall not behold her face at ample view ; 
-ftf/f lili^'fL cloistress^ she wVW veViid N7«2Ck^ 
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And water once a day her chamber round 
With eye-offending brine : all this to season 
A brother's dead love, which she would keep fresh 
And lasting in her sad remembrance. 

Duke, Oj she that hath a heart of that fine 

frame 
To pay this debt of love but to a brother, 
How will she love, when the rich golden shaft 
Hath killed the flock of all affections else 
That live in her ; when liver, brain, and heart. 
These sovereign thrones, are all supplied and 

filled— 
Her sweet perfections — with one self king ! — 
Away before me to sweet beds of flowers : 
Love-thoughts He rich when canopied with bowers. 

[^ExeunL 



Scene II, — The Sea-coast. 
Enter Viola, Captain, and Sailors, 

Vio. What country, friends, is this ? 

Cap, Illyria, lady. 

Vio. And what should I do in Illyria 1 
My brother he is in Elysium. 
Perchance, he is not drowned ; — wlaat tYiVc^ ^Q^ 
sailors / 
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Cap, It is perchance that you yourself were 
saved. 

Vio, O my poor brother ! and so, perchance, may 
he be. 

Cap. True, madam: and, to comfort you with 
chance. 
Assure yourself, after your ship did split, 
When you, and this poor number saved with you, 
Hung on our driving boat, I saw your brother, 
Most provident in peril, bind himself — 
Courage and hope both teaching him the practice — 
To a strong mast that lived upon the sea ; 
Where, like Arion on the dolphin's back, 
I saw him hold acquaintance with the waves 
So long as I could see. 

Yio, For saying so, there 's gold. 

Mine own escape unfoldeth to my hope — 
Whereto thy speech serves for authority — 
The like of him. Know'st thou this country 1 

Cap, Ay, madam, well ; for I was bred and horn 
Not three hours' travel from this very place. 

Yio, Who governs here ? 

Cap, A noble duke, in nature as in nama 

Vio. What is his name % 
Cap. Orsino. 

^%. Orsino / I have heard my la^ii^iex x^\&&\mx!L \ 
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He was a bachelor then. 

Cap. And so is now, or was so very late ; 
For but a month ago I went from hence, 
And then 't was fresh in murmur — as, you know, 
What great ones do, the less will prattle of — 
That he did seek the love of fair Olivia. 

Vio, What's she? 

Cap, A virtuous maid, the daughter of a count 
That died some twelvemonth since, then leaving 

her 
In the protection of his son, her brother, 
Who shortly also died ; for whose dear loss, 
They say, she hath abjured the company 
And sight of men. 

Yio, 0, that I served that lady, 

And might not be delivered to the world. 
Till I had made mine own occasion mellow. 
What mv estate is. 

Cap. That were hard to compass ; 

Because she will admit no kind of suit, 
No, not the duke's. 

Vio. There is a fair behaviour in thee, captain ; 
And though that nature with a beauteous wall 
Doth oft close-in pollution, yet of thee 
I will believe, thou hast a mind that suita 
Wjib this thy fair and outward chavactet. 
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I prithee, — and I '11 pay thee bounteously, — 
Conceal me what I am ; and be my aid 
For such disguise as haply shall become 
The form of my intent. 1 11 serve this duke : 
Thou shalt present me as an eunuch to him : 
It may be worth thy pains ; for I can sing, 
And speak to him in many sorts of music, 
That will allow me very worth his service. 
What else may hap, to time I will commit ; 
Only shape thou thy silence to my wit. 

Oap, Be you his eunuch, and your mute I '11 be : 
When my tongue blabs, then let mine eyes not see. 

Yio, I thank thee. Lead me on. \ExefwnL 



ScBNB III. — A Room in Olivia's House. 
EnUr Sir Toby Beloh and Mabia. 

Sir To, What a plague means my niece, to take 
the death of her brother thus) I am sure care's 
an enemy to life. 

Mar. By my troth, Sir Toby, you must come in 
earUer o' nights : your cousin, my lady, takes great 
exceptions to your ill hours. 
^^ -7b. Why, let her except \)©toT^ exjie^Xft^ 
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Ma/r, Ay, but you must confine yourself within 
tbe modest limits of order. 

Svr To, Confine 1 I'll confine myself no finer 
than I am. These clothes are good enough to 
drink in ; and so be these boots too, — an they be 
not, let them hang themselves in their own straps. 

Jfar. That quaffing and drinking will undo you : 
I heard my lady talk of it yesterday ; and of a 
foolish knight that you brought in one night here 
to be her wooer. 

Sir To. Who t Sir Andrew Ague-cheek 1 

Ma/r, Ay, he. 

Svr To, He 's as tall a man as any 's in Ulyria. 

Mar, What *s that to the purpose ? 

Sir To, Why, he has three thousand ducats a 
year. 

Mar, Ay, but he '11 have but a year in all these 
ducats : he 's a very fool, and a prodigal. 

Sir To, Fie, that you '11 say so ! he plays o' the 
viol-de-gamboys, and speaks three or four languages 
word for word without book, and hath all the good 
gifts of nature. 

Mcur, He hath, indeed, — almost natural ; for, 
besides that he 's a fool, he 's a great quarreller ; 
and, but that he hath the gift of a cowaxdi Xjo ^"k^ 
the gust be hath in quarrelling, 't is t\io\x^\. ^\ciO\N% 
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the prudent he would quickly have the gift of a 
grave. 

Sir To, By this hand, they are scoundrels and 
substractors that say so of him. Who are they 1 

Mar. They that add, moreover, he's drunk 
nightly in your company. 

Sir To, With drinking healths to my niece. I '11 
drink to her as long as there is a passage in my 
throat, and drink in Illyria. He 's a coward and 
a coystrel that will not drink to my niece till his 
brains turn o' the toe like a parish-top. What, 
wench ! Castiliano volto ; for here comes Sir 
Andrew Ague-face. 

Unter Sir Andrew Ague-cheek. 

Sir And, Sir Toby Belch, how now. Sir Toby 
Belch ? 

Sir To, Sweet Sir Andrew 1 
Sir And, Bless you, fair shrew. 
Mar. And you too, sir. 
Sir To. Accost, Sir Andrew, accost. 
Sir And, What 's that 1 
Sir To, My niece's chambermaid. 
Sir And, Good Mistress Accost, I desire better 
acquaintance, 
^ar. My name is Mary, sir. 
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Sir And, Good Mistress Mary Accost, -r 

Sir To. You mistake, knight : * accost ' is front 
her, board her, woo her, assail her. 

Sir And. By my troth, I would not undertake 
her in this company. Is that the meaning of 
* accost ' ? 

Ma/r. Fare you well, gentlemen. 

Si/r To. An thou let her part so, Sir Andrew, 
would thou mightst never draw sword again ! 

Sir And. An you part so, mistress, I would I 
might never draw sword again. Fair lady, do you 
think you have fools in hand 1 

Ma/r. Sir, I have not you by the hand. 

Sir And. Marry, but you shall have : and here *s 
my hand. 

Mar, Now, sir, thought is free. I pray you, 
bring your hand to the buttery-bar, and let it 
drink. 

Sir And. Wherefore, sweet-heart? what's your 
metaphor % 

Mar. It 's dry, sir. 

Sir And. Why, I think so : I am not such an 
ass, but I can keep my hand dry. But what's 
your jest % 

Ma/r. A dry jest, sir. 
Sir And. Are you full of them 1 
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Mar, .Ay, sir ; I have them at my tingers' ends : 
marry, now I let go your hand, I am barren. 

lEodt Maria. 

Svr To, O knight, thou lack*st a cup of canary. 
When did I see thee so put down 1 

Sir And, Never in your life, I think; unless 
you saw canary put me down. Methinks some- 
times I have no more wit than a Christian, or an 
ordinary man has ; but I am a great eater of beef, 
and I believe that does harm to my wit. 

Sir To, No question. 

Sir And, An I thought that, I*d forswear it.— 
I *11 ride home to-morrow. Sir Toby. 

Sir To, Po%crquoiy my dear knight % 

Sir And, What is pourquoi ? do or not do t I 
would I had bestowed that time in the tongues 
that I have in fencing, dancing, and bear-baiting. 
O, had I but followed the arts 1 

Sir To, Then hadst thou had an excellent head 
of hair. 

Si/r And. Why, would that have mended my 
hairl 

Sir To, Past question ; for thou seest it will not 

carJ hy imture. 

Sir And, But it becomes m© wdl «iiOu^^li^ does 't 
not 9 
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Sir To, Excellent ; it hangs like flax on a distaflf, 
and I hope to see a housewife take thee between 
her legs and spin it off. 

Sir And, 'Faith, I *11 home to-morrow, Sir Toby : 
your niece will not be seen ; or if she be, it *s four 
to one she 11 none of me. The count himself here 
hard by woos her. 

Sir To, She*ll none o' the count; she'll not 
match above her degree, neither in estate, years, 
nor wit ; I have heard her swear it. Tut, there *3 
life in 't, man. 

Sir And, I'll stay a month longer. I am a 
fellow o' the strangest mind i' the world : I delight 
in masques and revels sometimes altogether. 

Sir To. Art thou good at these kick-shaws, 
knight? 

Sir And, As any man in Illyria, whatsoever he 
be, under the degree of my betters : and yet I will 
not compare with an old man. 

Sir To. What is thy excellence in a galliard, 
knight f 

Sir And, 'Faith, I can cut a caper. 

Sir To. And I can cut the mutton to *t. 

Sir And, And I think I have the back-trick 
simply as strong as any man in Illyria* 
S/r To. Wlierefore are these things Yiidt Ny\ieteto 
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have these gifts a curtain before them t are they 
like to take dust, like Mistress Mall's picture? 
why dost thou not go to church in a galliard, and 
come home in a coranto 1 My very walk should be 
a jig : I would not so much as make water but in 
a sink-a-pace. What dost thou mean f is it a world 
to hide virtues in ? I did think, by the excellent 
constitution of thy leg, it was formed under the 
star of a galliard. 

Sir And, Ay, 't is strong, and does indifferent 
well in a flame-coloured stock. Shall we set about 
some revels 1 

Sir To, What shall we do else 1 were we not 
bom under Taurus ? 

Sir And, Taurus 1 that 's sides and heart. 

Sir To, No, sir, it is legs and thighs. Let me 
see thee caper. [Sir Andrew dances.] Ha! higher: 
ha, ha !— excellent ! [Exeunt 



Scene IV. — A Room in the Duke's Palace. 

Enter Valentine, and Viola in man^a attire, 

f^aL If the duke continue these favours towards 
you, Oesario, you are like to \» ixixxc^ ^A-s^svij^v 
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he hath known you but three days, and already 
you are no stranger. 

Vio, You either fear his humour or my negli- 
gence, that you call in question the continuance of 
his love. Is he inconstant, sir, in his favours f 

VcU, No, believe me. 

Vio. I thank you. Here comes the count. 

Enter Duke, Curio, and Attendants, 

Duke, Who saw Cesario, ho 1 

Vio, On your attendance, my lord ; here. 

Duke, Stand you awhile aloof. — Cesario, 
Thou know'st no less but all ; I have unclasped 
To thee the book even of my secret soul : 
Therefore, good youth, address thy gait unto her ; 
Be not denied access, stand at her doors, 
And tell them, there thy fix^d foot shall grow 
Till thou have audience. 

Vio. Sure, my noble lord, 

If she be so abandoned to her sorrow 
As it is spoke, she never will admit me. 

Dtike. Be clamorous, and leap all civil bounils 
Rather than make unprofited return. 

Vio, Say, I do speak with her, my lord, what 
then 9 
Ihde. O, then unfold the passion ol my \d^^\ 
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Surprise her with discourse of my dear faith : 
It shall become thee well to act my woes ; 
She will attend it better in thy youth 
Than in a nuncio of more grfive aspect. 

Vio, I think not so, my lord. 

Duke, Dear lad, believe it ; 

For they shall yet belie thy happy years 
That say thou art a man : Diana's lip 
Is not more smooth and rubious ; thy small pipe 
Is as the maiden's organ, shrill in sound, 
And all is semblative a woman's part. 
I know, thy constellation is ri^ht apt 
For this affair : — some four, or five, attend him ; 
All, if you will ; for I myself am best 
When least in company. — Prosper well in this, 
And thou shalt live as freely as thy lord, 
To call his fortunes thine. 

Via. I '11 do my best 

To woo your lady : — [cmde] yet, a barful strife ! 
Whoe'er I woo, myself would be his wife. ^ExeunL 
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SoBKB V. — ^A Room in OliviVs House. 
Enter Maria amd Clotvn. 

Mwr, Nay, either tell me where thou hast been, 
or I will not open my lips so wide as a bristle may 
enter, in way of thy excuse. My lady will hang 
thee for thy absence 

Clo. Let her hang me : he that is well hanged in 
this world needs to fear no colours. 

Mar, Make thafc good. 

Clo, He shall see none to fear. 

Mar, A good lenten answer. I can tell thee 
where that saying was born, of — I fear no colours. 

Clo, Where, good Mistress Mary % 

Ma/r, In the wars ; and that may you be bold 
to say in your foolery, 

Ch. Well, God give them wisdom that have it ; 
and those that are fools, let them use their talents. 

Mar, Yet you will be hanged for being so long 
absent ; or, to be turned away, — ^is not that as 
good as a hanging to you ? 

Ch, Many a good hanging prevents a bad mar- 
riage ; and, for turning away, let summer bear it 
out. 

J/ar, You are resolute, then I 
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Clo. Not 80 neither ; but I am resolved on two 
points. 

Mar, That if one break the other will hold ; or, 
if both break, your gaskins fall. 

Clo, Apt, in good faith; very apt. Well, go 
thy way : if Sir Toby would leave drinking, thou 
wert as witty a piece of Eve's flesh as any in 
Ulyria. 

Mar, Peace, you rogue, no moi-e o' that. Here 
comes my lady : make your excuse wisely, you 
were best, [Exit, 

Clo, Wit, an't be thy will, put me into good 
fooling ! Those wits that think they have thee, do 
very oft prove fools; and I, that am sure I lack 
thee, may pass for a wise man : for what says 
Quinapalus) Better a witty fool than a fooHsh 
wit. 

Enter Olivia and Malvolio. 

God bless thee, lady ! 

on. Take the fool away. 

Clo, Do you not hear, fellows? Take away the 
lady. 

Oil, Gk) to, you 're a dry fool ; I '11 no more of 
j^ou : besides, you grow dishonest. 
^/o. Two faiiits, madonna, that dtva^L wA \g:ia^ 
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counsel will amend : for give the dry fool drink, 
then is the fool not dry ; bid the dishonest man 
mend himself: if he mend, he is no longer dis- 
honest ; if he cannot, let the botcher mend him : 
anything that 's mended is but patched : virtue 
that transgresses is but patched with sin ; and sin 
that amends is but patched with virtue. If that 
this simple syllogism will serve, so ; if it will not, 
what remedy? As there is no true cuckold but 
calamity, so beauty 's a flower. — The lady bade take 
away the fool; therefore, I say again, take her 
away. 

on. Sir, I bade them take away you. 

Clo. Misprision in the highest degree ! — Lady, 
cucullus non fadt monachum : that 's as much to 
say as, I wear not motley in my brain. Good 
madonna, give me leave to prove you a fooL 

on. Can you do it ? 

Clo. Dexteriously, good madonna. 

Oli, Make your proof. 

Clo, I must catechise you for it, madonna. Good 
my mouse of virtue, answer me. 

Oli. "Well, sir, for want of other idleness, 111 
bide your proof. 

Clo. Good madonna, why moum'st ttio\x^ 

^/£ Good fool, for my brother's deat\i. 
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Clo, I think his soul is in hell, madonna. 

on, I know his soul is in heaven, fooL 

Clo, The more fool, madonna, to mourn for your 
brother's soul being in heaven. — Take away the 
fool, gentlemen. 

Oli, What think you of this fool, Malvolio 1 doth 
he not mend ^ 

Mai. Yes^ and shall do, till the pangs of death 
shake him : infirmity, that decays the wise, doth 
ever make the better fool. 

Clo. God send you, sir, a speedy infirmity, for 
the better increasing your folly ; Sir Toby will be 
sworn that I am no fox ; but he will not pass his 
word for twopence that you are no fool. 

01%, How say you to that, Malvolio 1 

MaL I marvel your ladyship takes delight in 
such a barren rascal : I saw him put down the 
other day with an ordinary fool that has no more 
brain than a stone. Look you now, he 's out of 
his guard already ; unless you laugh and minister 
occasion to him, he is gagged. I protest, I take 
these wise men that crow so at these set kind of 
fools, no better than the fools' zanies. 

Oli, O, you are sick of self-lova, Malvolio, and 
taste with a distempered appetite. To be generous, 
"o^tleas, and of free dispositioi^ \a Vi \akft ^.Vcj^a 
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things for bird-bolts that you deem cannon-bullets. 
There is no slander in an allowed fool, though he 
do nothing but rail ; nor no railing in a known 
discreet man, though he do nothing but reprove. 

Clo. Now, Mercury endue thee with leasing, for 
thou speakest well of fools ! 

Re-enter Maria. 

Mar, Madam, there is at the gate a youixg gentle- 
man much desires to speak with you. 

on. From the Count Orsino, is it 1 

Ma/r, I know not, madam : 't is a fair young 
man, and well attended. 

OIL Who of my people hold him in delay ] 

Mar, Sir Toby, madam, your kinsman. 

Oli. Fetch him off, I pray you ; he speaks nothing 
but madman : fie on him ! \^Exit Makia.] Go you, 
Malvolio : if it be a suit from the count, I am sick, 
or not at home ; what you will, to dismiss it. [^Exit 
Malvolio.] — Now you see, sir, how your fooling 
grows old, and people dislike it. 

Ch, Thou hast spoke for us, madonna, as if thy 
eldest son should be a fool, — ^whose skull Jove cram 
with brains 1 for here comes one of thy kia Ua& o^ 
most weak/?ia mater. 
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Enter Sir Toby Belch. 

Oli. By mine honour, lialf drunk. — What is he 
at the gate, cousin ? 

Svr To. A gentleman. 

Oli, A gentleman ! what gentleman 1 

Sir To, 'T is a gentleman here — a plague o' these 
pickle-herring ! — How now, sot 1 

Clo, Gk)od Sir Toby !— 

Oli, Cousin, cousin, how have you come so early 
by this lethargy ] 

Sir To. Lechery ! I defy lechery. There 's one 
at the gate. 

Oli. Ay, marry ; what is he ? 

Sir To, Let him be the devil, an he will, I care 
not : give me faith, say I. Well, it 's all one. [Eodt. 

Oli, What 's a drunken man like, fool ? 

Clo. Like a drowned man, a fool, and a mad- 
man : one draught above heat makes him a 
fool ; the second mads him ; and a third drowns 
him. 

Oli. Go thou and seek the crowner, and let him 
sit o* my coz ; for he 's in the third degree of drink, 
— he 's drowned : go, look after him. 
^^. He is hut mad yet, madouua *, and the fool 
s/ialJ look to the madman. \ExxU 
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Re-enter Malvolio. 

M(d, Madam, yond young fellow swears he will 
speak with you. I told him you were sick ; he 
takes on him to understand so much, and therefore 
comes to speak with you : 1 told him you were 
asleep ; he seems to have a foreknowledge of that 
too, and therefore comes to speak with you. What 
is to be said to him, lady ) he 's fortified against 
any denial. 

OIL Tell him, he shall not speak with me. 

MdL 'Has been told so ; and he says, he '11 
stand at your door like a sheriffs post, and be 
the supporter to a bench, but he'll speak with 
you. 

Oli. What kind o' man is he 1 

Mai. Why, of man kind. 

Oli. What manner of man ? 

Mai, Of very ill manner ; he '11 speak with you, 
will you or no. 

Oli, Of what personage and years is he 1 

Mai. Not yet old enough for a man, nor young 
enough for a boy ; as a squash is before 't is a peas- 
cod, or a codling when 't is almost an apple : 't ia 
with him e^en standing water, betweeiv \^y ^JcA 
nuuL He IB very weii-favoured, and \i€^ «^e^^ 
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very shrewishly ; one would think his mother'a 
milk were scarce out of him. 

OH Let him approach : call in my gentlewoman. 

Mai Gentlewoman, my lady calls. [Exit, 

Re-^nter Maria. 

Oli, Give me my veil : come, throw it o'er my 
faca 
We 11 once more hear Orsino's embassy. 

Enter Viola. 

Vio, The honourable lady of the house^ which is 
she) 

OIL Speak to me ; I shall answer for her. Your 
will? 

Vio, Most radiant, exquisite, and unmatchable 
beauty, — I pray you, tell me, if this be the lady of 
the house, for I never saw her : I would be loath 
to cast away my speech ; for, besides that it is 
excellently well penned, I have taken great pains 
to con it. Good beauties, let me sustain no scorn ; 
I am very comptible even to the least sinister usage. 

OIL Whence came you, sir ] 

Vio. I can say little more than I have studied, 
and th&t question 's out of my part. Good gentle 
one, give me modest assurance ii you be the lady 
f the house, that I may proceed m my «^e^» 
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OH. Are you a comedian ? 

Vio. No, my profound heart; and yet, by the 
?ery fangs of maUce I swear I am not that I play. 
Are you the lady of the house 1 

OIL If I do not usurp myself, I am. 

Vio, Most certain, if you are she, you do usurp 
yourself ; for what is yours to bestow is not yours 
to reserve. But this is from my commission : I 
will on with my speech in your praise, and then 
show you the heart of my message. 

01%. Come to what is important in 't : I forgive 
you the praise. 

Vio. Alas I I took great pains to study it, and 
't is poetical 

Oli. It is the more like to be feigned : I pray 
you, keep it in. I heard you were saucy at my 
gates, and allowed your approach rather to wonder 
at you than to hear you. If you be not mad, be 
gone ; if you have reason, be brief : 't is not that 
time of moon with me to make one in so skipping 
a dialogue. 

i/or. Will you hoist sail, sir 1 here lies your way. 

Vio. No, good swabber; I am to hull here a 
little longer. — Some mollification for your giant, 
iweet Isdf. 

OU, TelJ me four mind. 
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Vio, I am a messenger. 

OIL Sure, you have some hideous matter to de- 
liver, when the courtesy of it is so fearful. Speak 
your office. 

Vio. It alone concerns your ear. I bring no 
overture of war, no taxation of homage : I hold 
the olive in my hand ; my words are as full of 
peace as matter. 

OIL Yet you began rudely. What are you 1 
what would you 1 

Vio. The rudeness that hath appeared in me, 
have I leJimed from my entertainment. What I 
am, and what I would, are as secret as maiden- 
head : to your ears, divinity ; to any other^s, pro- 
fanation. 

OIL Give us the place alone : we will hear this 
divinity. [JExit Maria.] Now, sir, what is your 
text? 

Vio, Most sweet lady, — 

OIL A comfortable doctrine, and much may be 
said of it. Where lies your text? 

Vio, In Orsino^s bosom. 

OIL In his bosom ! In what chapter of his 
bosom 1 
/%. To answer by the method, in the first of 
Ii/s heart. 



.1 
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OIL O, I have read it : it is heresy. Have you 
no more to say 1 

Vio, Good madam, let me see your face. 

Oli. Have you any commission from your lord 

* to negotiate with my face 1 You are now out of 

your text : but we will draw the curtain, and show 

you the picture. Look you, sir ; such a one T was 

this present : is *t not well done ? [Unveilinf/, 

Vio, Excellently done, if God did all. 

Oli. *T is in grain, sir ; 't will endure wind and 
weather. 

Via. T is beauty truly blent, whose red and 
white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid on. 
Lady, you are the crueirst she alive, 
If you will lead these graces to the grave 
And leave the world no copy. 

Oli, O, sir, I will not be so hard-hearted ; I will 
give out divers schedules of my beauty : it shall be 
mventoried, and every particle and utensil labelled 
to my will: — as^ item, two lips indifferent red; 
item, two grey eyes with lids to them ; item, one 
neck, one chin, and so forth. Were you sent hither 
to praise me ) 

Vio, I»see you, what you are, — ^you are too 
proud; 
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But, if you were the devil, you are fair. 

My lord and master loves you : O, such love 

Could be but recompensed, though you were 
crowned 

The nonpareil of beauty 1 

Oli. How does he love mel 

Vio, With adorations, with fertile tears, 

With groans that thunder love, with sighs of fire. 
Oli Your lord does know my mind ; I cannot 
love him : 

Yet I suppose him virtuous, know him noble ; 

Of great estate, of fresh and stainless youth ; 

In voices well divulged, free, learned, and valiant ; 

And in dimension and the shape of nature, 

A gracious person : but yet I cannot love him ; 

He might have took his answer long ago. 
Vio, If I did love you in my master's fSame, 

With such a suffering, such a deadly life, 

In your denial I would find no sense : 

I would not understand it. 

Oli. Why, what would you I 

Vio. Make me a willow cabin at your gate. 

And call upon my soul within the house ; 

Write loyal cantons of contemned Love, 

And sing them loud even in the dead of nighty 

Holla your name to the reverberate hills. 
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And make the babbling gossip of the air 
Cry out, * Olivia ! ' O, you should not rest 
Between the elements of air and earth, 
But you should pity ma 

Oli. You might do much. What is your parent- 
age) 
Via. Above my fortunes, yet my state is well : 
I am a gentleman. 

OH. Get you to your lord : 

I cannot love him : let him send no more ;— 
Unless, perchance, you come to me again, 
To tell me how he takes it. Fare you well : 
1 thank you for your pains : spend this for me. 

Via. I am no fee'd post, lady ; keep your purse : 
My master, not myself, lacks recompense. 
Love make his heart of flint that you shall love ; 
And let your fervour, like my master's, be 
Placed in contempt ! Farewell, fair cruelt j.[JEJxit. 

OH* * What is your parentage ] ' 
'Above my fortunes, yet my state is well : 
I am a gentleman.' — I '11 be sworn thou art ; 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, actions, and spirit, 
Do give thee five-fold blazon : — not too fast; — soft ! 

soft! 
Unless the master were the man. — ^H.ow ncrw \ 
£ven so quickly may one catch tlie plagw^'V 
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Methinks, I feel this youth's perfections 
With an invisible and subtle stealth 
To creep in at mine eyes. — Well, let it ba— 
What, ho, Malvolio. 

Re-enter Malvolio. 

MclL, Here, madam, at your service. 

Oli. Run after that same peevish messenger, 
The county's man : he left this ring behind him. 
Would I or not : tell him, I '11 none of it 
Desire him not to flatter with his lord, 
I^or hold him up with hopes ; I am not for him : 
If that the youth will come this way to-morrow, 
I '11 give him reasons for 't. Hie thee, Malvolio. 

Mai Madam, I will. [^ExU. 

Oil. I do I know not what, and fear to find 
Mine eye too great a flatterer for my mind. 
Fate, show thy force : ourselves we do not owe ; 
What is decreed must be, — and be this so ! \^ExiL 
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ACT IL 

SoEKE L — The Sea-coast. 
EwUt Antonio cmd Sebastian. 

AinL Will you stay no longer ? nor will you not 
that I go with you ? 

Seh, By your patience, no. My stars shine 
darkly over me : the malignancy of my fate might, 
perhaps, distemper yours ; therefore, I shall crave 
of you your leave, that I may bear my evils alone. 
It were a bad recompense for your love, to lay any 
of them on you. 

Ant, Let me yet know of you whither you are 
bound. 

Seb, No, sooth, sir. My determinate voyage is 
mere extravagancy. But I perceive in you so 
excellent a touch of modesty, that you will not 
extort from me what I am willing to keep in; 
therefore, it charges me in manners the rather to 
express myself. You must know of me then,* 
Antonio, my name is Sebastian, which I called 
Roderigo. My father was that Sebastian of Mea- 
saline, whom I know you have heard of. He left 
hehind hiifa mvself and a sister, both born in an 
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hour : if the heavens had been pleased, would we 
had so ended ! but you, sir, altered that ; for some 
hour before you took me from the breach of the sea 
was my sister drowned. 

Ant. Alas the day 1 

Seb. A lady, sir, though it was said she much 
resembled me, was yet of many accounted beautiful : 
but, though I could not, with such estimable wonder, 
overfar believe that, yet thus far I will boldly 
publish her, — she bore a mind that envy could not 
but call fair. She is drowned already, sir, with 
salt water, though I seem to drown her remem- 
brance again with mora 

Ant. Pardon me, sir, your bad entertainment. 

Seb. good Antonio, forgive me your troubla 

Ant. If you will not murder me for my love, let 
me be your servant. 

Seb. If you will not undo what you have done, 
that is, kill him whom you have recovered, desire 
it not Fare ye weU at once : my bosom is full of 
kindness ; and I am yet so near the manners of my 
mother, that, upon the least occasion more, mine 
eyes will tell tales of ma I am bound to the Count 
Orsino's court : farewell. [JE^odL 

AnL The gentleness of all the gods go with thee \ 
Th&Te many enemies in Otaixio^^ ooxot. 
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ISise would I very shortly see thee there; 

But, come what may, I do adore thee so, 

That danger shall seem sport, and I will go. [JEocit 



Scene II. — A Street. 
Enter Yiola; Malyolio folloimng, 

Med. "Were not you even now with the Countess 
Olivia 1 

Vio. Even now, sir ; on a moderate pace I have 
sinoe arrived but hither. 

Mai, She returns this ring to you, sir: you 
might have saved me my pains, to have taken it 
away yourself. She adds, moreover, that you 
should put your lord into a desperate assurance she 
will none of him. And one thing more, that you 
be never so hardy to come again in his affairs, 
unless it be to report your lord's taking of this. 
Receive it so. 

Vio, She took the ring of me ; — I *11 none of it. 

Mat Come, sir ; you peevishly threw it to her ; 
and her will is, it should be so returned : if it be 
worth stooping for, there it lies in your eye *, if Tk!C^\ 
he It his that Suds it \EQCxt. 

0^199 
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Vio, I left no ring with her : what means this 
lady? 
Fortune forbid my outside have not charmed her ! 
She made good view of me ; indeed, so much, 
That, as methought, her eyes had lost her tongue, 
For she did speak in starts distractedly. 
She loves me, sure : the cunning of her passion 
Invites me in this churlish messenger. 
None of my lord's ring ! why, he sent her none. 
I am the man : — if it be so, — as 't is, — 
Poor lady, she were better love her dream. 
Disguise, I see, thou art a wickedness. 
Wherein the pregnant enemy does much. 
How easy is it for the proper-false 
In women's waxen hearts to set their forms I 
Alas, our frailty is the cause, not we, 
For such as we are made of, such we be. — 
How will this fadge ] My master loves her dearly ; 
And I, poor monster, fond as much on him 
As she, mistaken, seems to dote on me. 
What will become of this 1 As I am man, 
My state is desperate for my master's love ; 
As I am woman, — now alas the day ! — 
What thriftless sighs shall poor Olivia breathe I 
O Time, thou, must untangle this, not I ; 
It ia too hard a knot for me to \i\\t\^. \ExtV 
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Scene III. — A Room in Olivia's House. 
Enter Sir Toby Belch and Sir Andrew Agub- 

CHEBE. 

Sir To. Approach, Sir Andrew : not to be a-bed 
after midnight is to be up betimes ; and diluculo 
Murgere^ thou knowest, — 

Sir And, Nay, by my troth, I know not : but I 
know, to be up late, is to be up late. 

Sir To, A false conclusion: I hate it as an 
unfilled can. To be up after midnight, and to go 
to bed then, is early : so that, to go to bed after 
midnight, is to go to bed betimes. Does not our 
life consist of the four elements % 

Sir And, Faith, so they say ; but I think, it 
rather consists of eating and drinking. 

Sir To, Thou 'rt a scholar : let us therefore eat 
and drink. — Maria, I say ! — ^a stoop of wine ! 

Sir And. Here comes the fool, i' faitL 

Enter Clown, 

Clo. How now, my hearts ! Did you never see 
the picture of We Three 1 
Sir To. Welcome, ass. Now let 'a Yia.'v^ «. caiw^* 
Stir And. By my troth, the fool li«i£ Mi e^ci^«^ 
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breast. I had rather than forty shillings I had 
such a leg, and so sweet a breath to sing, as the 
fool has. In sooth, thou wast in very gracious 
fooling last night when thou spokest of Pigrogro- 
mitus, of the Vapians passing the equinoctial of 
Queubus : *t was very good, i' faith. I sent thee 
sixpence for thy leman : hadst it ? 

Clo, I did impeticos thy gratillity ; for Malvolio's 
nose is no whipstock ; my lady has a white hand, 
and the Myrmidons are no bottle-ale houses. 

Sir And. Excellent ! Why, this is the best 
fooling, when all is done. Now, a song. 

4S'*V Toi Come on ; there is sixpence for you : 
let 's have a song. 

Sir And, There 's a testril of me too : if one 
knight give a — 

Clo. Would you have a love-song, or a song of 
good life 1 

Sir To. A love-song, a love-song. 

Sir And, Ay, ay ; I care not for good life. 

Clo, mistress rrmie ! whers a/re you roaming t 
0, stay and hear ; yowr true love's coming, 
That can sing both high asnd loui ; 
^rsp no farther^ preiV^ 8^Deet^•n^ ; 
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Jawmeys end in lovers^ meeting, 
Every wise mamls son doth know. 
Sir And, Excellent good, i' faith. 
Sir To. Good, good. 
Clo. What is love 7 H is not hereafter ; 

PreserU mirth hcUh present laughter/ 

What *s to come is still unswre : 
In delay there lies no plenty ; 
Then corns kiss me, sweet-and-tioentyy 
YotUh 's a stuff will not endure. 
Sir And. A mellifluous voice, as I am true 
knight 
Sir To. A contagious breath. 
Sir And. Very sweet and contagious, i' faith. 
Sir To, To hear by the nose, it is dulcet in con- 
tagion. But shall we make the welkin dance 
indeed ? Shall we rouse the night-owl in a catch 
that will draw three souls out of one weaver ? shall 
we do thati 

Sir And. An you love me, let 's do 't : I am dog 
at a catch. 

Clo. By'r lady, sir, and some dogs will catch 
well 

Sir And. Most certain. Let o\rc ca.\<(^ >^^ 
2^ou hMve, 
Clo. ^old lA^ peace, thou fcnave, Vm^^^ 
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shall be oonstrained in 't to call thee knave, 
knight. 

Sir And. T is not the first time I have con- 
strained one to call me knave. Begin, fool: it 
begins, Hold thy peace. 

Clo. I shall never begin, if I hold my peace. 

Sir And. Good, i' faith. Come, begin. 

[They sing the catch. 

Enter Maria. 

Mar. What a caterwauling do you keep here! 
If my lady have not called up her steward Malvolio^ 
and bid him turn you out of doors, never trust me. 

Sir To. My lady 's a Catalan ; we are poli- 
ticians ; Malvolio 's a Feg-a-Bamsey, and Three 
merry men be we. Am not I consanguineous ? am 
I not of her blood 1 Tillyvally, lady! [Sings.] 
There dwelt a man tn Babylon^ lady, lady / 

Clo. Beshrew me, the knight 's in aduirable 
fooling. 

Sir And. Ay, he does well enough, if he be 
disposed, and so do I too : he does it with a better 
grace, but I do it more natural. 

Sir To. [Sings.] 0, the tiwelfih day of 
December^ — 

Mar. For the love o' God, peace ! 
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Enter Malvolio. 

Mai, My masters, are you mad? or what are 
you 1 Have you no wit, manners, nor honesty, but 
to gabble like tinkers at this time of night 1 Do 
ye make an ale-house of my lady's house, that ye 
squeak out your coziers* catches without any miti- 
gation or remorse of voice ? Is there no respect of 
place, persons, nor time, in you 1 

Sir To, We did keep time, sir, in our catches. 
Snick-up ! 

MaL Sir Toby, I must be round with you. My 
lady bade me tell you, that, though she harbours 
you as her kinsman, she's nothing allied to your 
disorders. If you can separate yourself and your 
misdemeanours, you are welcome to the house ; if 
not, an it would please you to take leave of her, 
die is very willing to bid you farewell. 

Si/r To. Farewell, dear lieart, since I must needs 
he gone. 

Mar, Nay, good Sir Toby. 

Clo, His eyes do sliow, his days are almost done, 

Mai. Is 't even so 1 

Sir To, But I will never die, 

Clo, Sir Tohy, there jo\x lie, 

Jfal. This is much credit to jovu 
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Svr To, Shall I hid him go ? 

Clo, What an if you do ? 

Sir To, Shall I bid him go^ and spa/re not f 

Clo, Oy no, no, no, no, you dare not. 

Sir To, Out o' time ! — Sir, ye lie. Art any 
more than a stewardi Dost thou think, because 
thou art virtuous, there shall be no more cakes 
and ale? 

Clo, Yes, by Saint Annef; and ginger shall be 
hot i* the mouth too. 

Sir To, Thou 'rt i' the right. — Go, sir, rub your 
chain with crumbs. — A stoop of wine, Maria ! 

Mai, Mistress Mary, if you prized my lady's 
favour at anything more than contempt, you would 
not give means for this uncivil rule: she shall 
know of it, by this hand. [Exit. 

Mar, Go shake your ears. 

Sir And, *T were as good a deed as to drink 
when a man *s a-hungry, to challenge him the field, 
and then to break promise with him, and make a 
fool of him. 

Si/r To, Do 't, knight : I *11 write thee a chal- 
lenge ; or I *11 deliver thy indignation to him by 
word of mouth. 

J/ar. Sweet Sir Toby, be patient for to-night, 
^ce the youth of the count's was t^vda.^ V\>i)ci\xi'3 
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lady, she is much out of quiet. For Monsieur 
Malvolio, let me alone with him : if I do not gull 
him into a nay- word, and make him a common 
recreation, do not think I have wit enough' to lie 
straight in my bed : 1 know, I can do it. 

Sir To, Possess us, possess us ; tell us something 
of him. 

Mar. Marry, sir, sometimes he is a kind of 
puritan. 

Sir And, O, if I thought that, I 'd beat him like 
a dog. 

Sir To, What, for being a puritan 1 thy exquisite 
reason, dear knight ? 

Sir And, I have no exquisite reason for % but 
I have reason good enough. 

Mar. The devil a puritan that he is, or anything 
constantly, but a time-pleaser ; an afifectioned ass, 
that cons state without book, and utters it by great 
swaths : the best persuaded of himself, so crammed, 
as he thinks, with excellences, that it is his ground 
of faith that all that look on him love him : and on 
that vice in him will my revenge find notable cause 
to work. 

Sir To. What wilt thou do ? 

Mar, I will drop in his way Bome c?o^^^vt^ 
^ epIsiJes of love; wherein^ by the co\o\xt oi ^jai^ 
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beaxd, the shape of his leg, the maimer of his gait, 
the expressure of his eye, forehead, and complexion, 
he shall find himself most feelingly personated : I 
can write very like my lady, your niece ; on a for- 
gotten matter we can hardly make distinction of 
our hands. 

Sir To. Excellent ! I smell a device. 

Sir And. I have 't in my nose too. 

Sir To, He shall think, by the letters that thou 
wilt drop, that they come from my niece, and that 
she 's in love with him 1 

Mar. My purpose is, indeed, a horse of that 
colour. 

Sir And. And your horse, now, would make 
him an ass. 

Mar. Ass, I doubt not. 

Si/r And. O 1 'twill be admirable. 

Mar, Sport royal, I warrant you : I know, my 
physic will work with him. I will plant you two, 
and let the fool make a third, where he shall find 
the letter : observe his construction of it. For 
this night, to bed, and dream on the event. Far^. 
well. 

Sir To. Good night, Penthesilea. [Eocit Mai^ ta. 
A$%r jindL Before me, Bhe * a 8^ g|(Md wencL 
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Si/r To, She 's a beagle, true-bred, and one that 
adores me : what o' that ) 

Sir And. I was adored once too. 

Sir To. Let 's to bed, knight. — Thou hadst need 
send for more money. 

Sir And, If I cannot recover your niece, I am a 
foul way out. 

Sir To. Send for money, knight : if thou hast 
her not i' the end, call me cut. 

Sir And. If I do not, never trust me, take it 
how you will. 

Sir To. Come, come ; 111 go bum some sack ; 
•t is too late to go to bed now : come, knight ; 
come, knight. \Exeimt. 



ScENB IV. — A Room in the Duke's Palace. 

Enter Duke, Viola, Curio, and others. 

Dvike. Give me some music : — now, good morrow, 
friends :— 
Now, good Cesario, but that piece of song, 
That old and antique song we heard last night ; 
Methought it did relieve my passion much. 
More than light airs and recollected terms 
Of these most brisk and giddy-pac^d time^ *. 
Cowe, bat one verse. 
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Cur, He is not here, so please your lordship, 
that should sing it. 

Duhe, Who was it ? 

Cur, Feste, the jester, my lord ; a fool, that the 
lady Olivia's father took much delight in. He is 
about the house. 

Duke, Seek him out, and play the tune the 
while. \Exit CuRio. — Music 

Come hither, boy : if ever thou shalt love, 
In the sweet pangs of it remember me ; 
For such as I am all true lovers are, — 
Unstaid and skittish in all motions else 
Save in the constant image of the creature 
That is beloved. — How dost thou like this tune? 

Yio, It gives a very echo to the seat 
Where love is throned. 

Dvke, Thou dost speak masterly. 

My life upon 't, young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath stayed upon some favour that it loves ; 
Hath it not, boy 1 

Yio, A little, by your favour, 

Duke, What kind of woman is 't 1 

Vio. Of your complexion. 

Duke, She is not worth thee then. What years, 
r faith ? 
^%. About your years, my loxd. 
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Duke. Too old, by Heaven : let still the woman 
take 
An elder than herself ; so wears she to him, 
So sways she level in her husband's heart : 
For, boy, however we do praise ourselves, 
Our fancies are more giddy and unfirm, 
More longing, wavering, sooner lost and worn, 
Than women's are. 

Vio. I think it well, my lord. 

Buke. Then, let thy love be younger thai 
thyself, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent ; 
For women are as roses, whose fair flower, 
Being once displayed, doth fall that very hour. 

Vio, And so they are : alas, that they are so, — 
To die, even when they to perfection grow I 

Re-enter CuRio and Clown. 

Duke. O f^low, come, the song we had last 
night. — 
Mark it, Cesario ; it is old, and plain : 
The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids that weave their thread with 

bones. 
Do use to chant it : it is silly sooth, 
And dallies with the innocence of lovo 
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Like the old age. 

Glo. Are you ready, sir 1 

Duke, Ay ; prithee, sing. [Mtuie, 

SoNa 

Clo, Come away^ come away^ deaths 
And in sad cypress let me he laid ; 

Fly away ^ fly away^ breath ; 
I am slain by a fair cruel maid. 
My shroud of white, stu^k all with yew, 

0, prepare it : 
My part of deaths no one so truei 

Did share it 

Not a flower, not a flower sweet, 
On my black coffin let there be strown ; 

Not a friend, not a friend greet 
My poor corse, where my bones shaU be thrown : 
A thousand thousand sighs to save. 

Lay me, 0, where 
Sad true lover never find my grave^ 

To weep tliere, 

Duke, There 's for thy pains. 
do. No pains, sir ; I take pleasure in singing, 
sir. 
-^^u^. I '11 pay thy pleasure t\ien. 
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Clo, Truly, sir, and pleasure will be paid, one 
time or another. 

Duke, Give me now leave to leave thee. 

Clo. Now, the melancholy god protect thee ; and 
the tailor make thy doublet of changeable taffeta, 
for thy mind is a very opal ! — I would have men 
of such constancy put to sea, that .their business 
might be everything, and their intent everywhere ; 
for that 's it, that always makes a good voyage of 
nothing. — Farewell. [EodL 

Duke. Let all the rest give place. — 

[Exeunt CuRio and Attendaixta. 
Gret thee to yond same sovereign cruelty : 
Tell her, my love, more noble than the world, 
Prizes not quantity of dirty lands ; 
The parts that Fortune hath bestowed upon her, 
Tell her, I hold as giddily as Fortune ; 
But 't is that miracle and queen of gems 
That nature pranks her in attracts my souL 

Vio. But if she cannot love you, sir 1 

Duke. I cannot be so answered. 

Vio. Sooth, but you must. 

Say, that some lady, as perhaps there is. 
Hath for your love as great a pang of heart 
As you have ior Olivia : you camion, \o^^\k«t \ 
You tell her so ; must she not tlaieii \>^ wi«^«t^X 
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Duke, There is no woman's sides 
Can bide the beating of so strong a passion 
As love doth give my heart \ no woman's heart 
So big to hold so much : they lack retention. 
Alas, their love may be called appetite, — 
No motion of the liver, but the palate,— 
That suffer surfeit, cloyment, and revolt ; 
But mine is all as hungry as the sea, 
And can digest as much. Make no compare 
Between that love a woman can bear me, 
And that I owe Olivia. 

Via, Ay, but I know — 

Duke, What dost thou know ? 

Vio, Too well what love women to men may 
owe : 
In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 
My father had a daughter loved a man. 
As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 
I should your lordship. 

Duke, And what *s her history t 

Vio, A blank, my lord. She never told her 
love. 
But let concealment, like a worm i' the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pined in thought ; 
And, with a green and yellow melaTickoly^ 
^he SHt like Patience on a moiiMni^iA.^ 
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Smiling at grief. Was not this love indeed T 
We men may say more, swear more : but, indeed, 
Our shows are more than will, for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 

Duke, But died thy sister of her love, my boy ? 

Vio. I am all the daughters of my father's house. 
And all the brothers too ; — and yet I know not. — 
Sir, shall I to this lady ? 

DuJce, Ay, that 's the theme. 

To her in haste : give her this jewel ; say. 
My love can give no place, bide no denay. 

[Exeunt 



ScBNB V. — Olivia's Garden. 

EnUr Sir Toby Brlch, Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, 

a/nd Fabian. 

Sir To. Come thy ways, Siguier Fabian. 

Fab, Nay, 1 11 come : if I lose a scruple of this 
sport, let me be boiled to death with melancholy. 

Sir To, Wouldst thou not be glad to have the 
niggardly, rascally sheep-biter come by some notable 
fihame I 

Fab, I would exult, man : you know, he bro\i^\\ti 

me out o' favour with my lady about a \i^ac^^c^ 
IDS' here. 
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Sir To, To anger him, we'll have the bear 
again; and we will fool him black and blue; — 
shall we not, Sir Andrew 1 

Sir And. An we do not, it is pity of our lives. 

Sir To. Here comes the little villain. — 

Fnter Maria. 

How now, my nettle of India 1 

Mar, Get ye all three into the box tree : 
Malvolio's coming down this walk : he has been 
yonder i* the sun practising behaviour to his own 
shadow this half-hour. Observe him, for the love 
of mockery ; for, I know, this letter will make a 
contemplative idiot of him. Close, in the name of 
jesting ! \The men hide themselves.] Lie thou there 
[ihroios down a letter]', for here comes the trout 
that must be caught with tickling. \Exit. 

Enter Malvolio. 

Mai, *T is but fortune ; all is fortune. Maiia 
once told me she did affect me : and I have heard 
herself come thus near, that^ should she fancy, it 
should be one of my complexion. Besides, she 
uses me with a more exalted respect than any one 
else that follows her. What should I think 
on 't 
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Sir To. Here's an overweening rogue ! 

Fab, Of peace ! Contemplation makes a rare . 
turkey-cock of him : how he jets under his advanced 
plumes ! 

Sir And. 'Slight, I could so beat the rogue ! 

Sir To. Peace, I say. — 

Mai. To be Count Malvolio, — 

Sir To. Ah, rogue ! 

Svr And. Pistol him, pistol him. 

Sir To. Peace, peace ! — 

Mai. There is example for 't ; the lady of the 
Strachy married the yeoman of the wardrobe. — 

Sir And, Fie on him, Jezebel ! 

Fah. O, peace ! now he 's deeply in ; look how 
imagination blows him. — 

Mai. Having been three months married to her, 
sitting in my state, — 

Si/r To. 0, for a stone bow, to hit him in the 
eye! — 

Mai. Calling my officers about me, in my branched 
velvet gown ; having come from a day-bed, where 
I have left Olivia sleeping, — 

Sir To. Fire and brimstone 1 

Fah. 0, peace ! peace ! — 

Mai. And then to have the humour ol %\j^\»^\ 
And after a demure travel of regard, teWm^ \.Ykevxi 
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I know my place, as I would they should do theirs, 
. — ^to ask for my kinsman Toby. — 

Sir To. Bolts and shackles 1 

Fab, O, peace, peace, peace ! now, now. — 

MaL Seven of my people, with an obedient start, 
make out for him. I frown the while ; and, per- 
chance, wind up my watch, or play with some rich 
jewel. Toby approaches ; court'sies there to me, — 

Sir To. Shall this fellow live 1 

Fob. Though our silence be drawn from us by 
th' ears, yet peace ! — 

Mai. I extend my hand to him thus, quenching 
my familiar smile with an austere regard of 
control, — 

Sir To. And does not Toby take you a blow o* 
the lips then 1 

Mai. Saying, * Cousin Toby, my fortunes having 
cast me on your niece, give me this prerogative of 
speech,' — 

Sir To. What, what 1—: 

Mai. * You must amend your drunkenness.' — 

Sir To. Out, scab ! 

Fab, Nay, patience, or we break the sinews of 
our plot. — 
J/ia/. 'Besides, you waste the treasure of your 
^'me with a foolish knight,* — 
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Sir And. That 's me, I warrant you. — 

Mai * One Sir Andrew/ — 

Sir And. I knew 't was I ; for many do call me 
fool. — 

Mai, [Seeing the letter,'\ What employment have 
we here 1 

Fah. Now is the woodcock near the gin. 

Sir To, 0, peace ! and the spirit of humours 
intimate reading aloud to him 1 

Mai, [Taking up the letter, '\ By my life, this is 
my lady's hand ! these be her very C% her C^'s, and 
her T*8 ; and thus makes she her great F*s, It is, 
in contempt of question, her hand. 

Sir And. Her C% her CTs, and her 2"s : why 
that? 

Mai, [Reads."] To the unknown beloved, this, and 
my good wishes : her very phrases ! — By your 
leave, wax. — Soft! — and theimpressure herLucrece^ 
with which she uses to seal : 't is my lady. To 
whom should this be 1 — 

Fab, This wins him, liver and alL — 

Mai, [Reads,] Jove knows^ I love ; 

But who ? 
Lips, do not move : 
No man must know, 
Ifo man mm( ^now. — What follows 1 tt\e nxjiic^i^^ 
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altered- ! — No man must know : if this should be 
thee, — Malvolio % 

Sir To, Marry, hang thee, brock ! 

Mai, \Eead8.'\ I may command, wliere I adore ; 
But silence^ like a Imcrece^ knifey 
With bloodless stroke my heart doth gore : 
My Of Af 7, doth sway my life. — 

Fah. A fustian riddle. 

Sir To, Excellent wench, say I. — 

Mat Mf Oy Ay ly doth sway my life, 
Nay, but first, let ine see, — let me see. — 

Fah, What a dish of poison has she dressed 
him ! 

Sir To. And with what wing the staniel checks 
at it ! — 

Mdl, I may comm^ndy where I adore. Why, 
she may command me : I serve her ; she is my 
lady. Why, this is evident to any formal capacity. 
There is no obstruction in this : — and the end, — 
what should that alphabetical position portend 1 if 
I could make that resemble something in me,-— 
Softly !— Jf, 0, Ay /,— 

Sir To, O ! ay I make up that. He is now at a 
cold scent. 

J^aA Sowter will r»ry upon 't, for all this, though 
t be as rank as a fox. 
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MaL M, — Malvolio : — J/, — why, that begins my 
nam a 

Fab. Did not I say, he would work it out ] the 
cur is excellent at faults. — 

MaL M, — ^but then there is no consonanoy in 
the sequel ; that suffers under probation : A should 
follow, but does, — 

Fab, And shall end, I hopa 

Sir To, Ay, or I '11 cudgel him, and make him 
cry 0/ — 

Mai, And then I comes behind. — 

Fa^. Ay, an you had an eye behind you, you 
might see more detraction at your heels than for- 
tunes before you. 

Mai. M, 0, Af I : — this simulation is not as 
the former : — and yet, to crush this a little, it 
would bow to me, for every one of these letters are 
in my name. Soft 1 here follows prose. — [Reads,'] 
If this fall into thy hand, revolve. In rrvy stars I 
am above thee ; but be not a/raid of greatness : 
some a/re born great, some achieve greatness, and 
8om£ have greatness thrust upon t/iem. Thy Fates 
open their hands ; let thy blood and spirit embrace 
Oiem : and, to inure thyself to wliat thou art like to 
be, cast thy humble slough, and appear /reah.. Be 
ifppasi^ uniA a kinsman^ surly toilh serocvats ; Xfci 
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thy tongue tang arguments of state ; put thyself 
into the trick of singularity : she thus advises thee, 
that sighs f6r thee. Remember who commanded thy 
yellow stockings^ and wislied to see thee ever cross- 
gartered : I say, remember. Go to, thou art made, 
if thou desvrest to be so / if not, let me see thee a 
steward still, t/ie fellow of servants, and not worthy 
to touch Fortunes fingers. Fa/reweU. She that 
would alter services vnth thee, 

The Fortunate-Unhappy. 
Daylight and champain discover not more : this is 
open. I will be proud, I will read politic authors, 
I will baffle Sir Toby, I will wash off gross 
acquaintance, I will be point-de-vise the very man. 
I do not now fool myself, to let imagination jade 
me ; for every reason excites to this, that my lady 
loves me. She did commend my yellow stockings 
of late ; she did praise my leg being cross-gartered ; 
and in this she manifests ' herself to my love, and, 
with a kind of injunction, drives me to these habits 
of her liking. I thank my stars, I am happy. I 
will be strange, stout, in yellow stockings, and 
cross-gartered, even with the swiftness of putting 
on. Jove and my stars be praised ! — Here is yet 
a poataciipt [Read8.'\ ThoM, camt not elioose but 
ifnaw tvAo I am. If thou ewtertamwt w^ \vm^\^ 
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it appear in thy smiling : thy smiles become thee 
well; there/ore in my presence still smile, dear my 
sweet, I prithee, — Jove, I thank thee. — I will smile ; 
I will do everything that thou wilt have me. [Exit, 

Fab, I will not give my part of this sport for a 
pension of thousands to be paid from the Sophy. 

Sir To. I could marry this wench for this 
device, — 

Sir And, So could I too. 

Sir To, And ask no other dowry with her, but 
such another jest. 

Sir And. Nor I neither. 

Fa>b, Here comes my noble gull-catcher. 

Re-enter Mabia. 

Sir To, Wilt thou set thy foot o' my neck 1 

Sir And, Or o* mine either 1 

Sir To, Shall I play my freedom at tray-trip, and 
become thy bond-slave 1 

Sir And, T faith, or I either 1 

Sir To, Why, thou hast put him in such a 
dream, that when the image of it leaves him he 
must run mad. 

Mar. Nay, but say true; does it work upon 
him? 

Sir To. Like aqua-vitse with a midwii^ 
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Mar» If you will, then, see the fruits of the 
sport, mark his first approach before my lady ; he 
will come to her in yellow stockings, and 'tis a 
colour she abhors; and cross-gartered, a fashion 
she detests ; and he will smile upon her, which will 
now be so unsuitable to her disposition, being 
addicted to a melancholy as she is, that it cannot 
but turn him into a notable contempt. If you will 
see it, follow me. 

Svr To, To the gates of Tartar, thou Inost excel- 
lent devil of wit ! 

Sir And, I '11 make one too, [Exeunt, 



ACT IIL 

Scene I. — Olivia's Garden. 

Enter Viola, and Clown with a tabor 

Via, Save thee, friend, and thy music ! dost thou 
live by thy tabor 1 

Clo, No, sir, I live by the church. 
Vio. Art thou a churchman 1 
Clo. No such matter, sir : I do live by the 
church, for I do Jive at my house, and my house 
doth stand by the cliuvcli. 
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Vio, So thou may'st say, the king lies by a 
beggar, if a beggar dwell near him ; or, the church 
stands by thy tabor, if thy tabor stand by the 
church. 

Clo. You have said, sir. — To see this age ! — A 
sentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit : 
now quickly the wrong side may be turned out- 
ward 1 

Vio. Nay, that 's certain : they, that dally 
nicely with words, may quickly make them 
wanton. 

Clo. I would therefore, my sister had had no 
name, sir. 

Via. Why, man? 

Clo, Why, sir, her name 's a word ; and to dally 
with that word might make my sister wanton. 
But, indeed, words are very rascals, since bonds 
disgraced them. 

Vio. Thy reason, man t 

Clo. Troth, sir, I can yield you none without 
words ; and words are grown so false, I am loth to 
prove reason with them. 

Vio. I warrant thou art a merry fellow, and 
earest for nothing. 

Clo. Not so, sir, I do care for 8omei\mi%\'W^ 
& mjr coDsdence, air, I do not care lor 70'«l\ M 
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that be to care for nothing, sir, I would it would 
make you invisible. 

Vio, Art not thou the Lady Olivia's fool t 

Clo, No, indeed, sir; the Lady Olivia has no 
folly : she will keep no f ool^ sir, till she be married ; 
and fools are as like husbands as pilchards are to 
herrings, — the husband's the bigger: I am, in- 
deed, not her fool, but her corrupter of words. 

Vto. I saw thee late at the Count Orsino's. 

Clo, Foolery^ sir, does walk about the orb ; like 
the sun : it shines everywhere. I would be sorry, 
sir, but the fool should be as oft with your master 
as with my mistress : I think I saw your wisdom 
there. 

Vio, Nay, an thou pass upon me, 1 11 no more 
with thee. Hold, there 's expenses for thee. 

[Gives a piece ofiiMyMy, 

Clo, Now Jove, in his next commodity of hair, 
send thee a beard 1 

Vio, By my troth, I '11 tell thee, — ^I am almost 
sick for one ; though I would not have it grow on 
my chin. Is thy lady within % 

Clo, Would not a pair of these have bred, sir % 

Vio, Yes, being kept together, and put to usa 
Clo, I would play Lord PMidaxus of Phrygia, 
«*; to bring a Cressida to t\ua TtoV\x3a. 
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Vto. I understand you, sir [gives another piecB 
of money], 't is well begged. 

Clo. The matter, I hope, is not great, sir, beg- 
ging but a beggar: Cressida was a beggar. My 
lady is within, sir. I will construe to them whence 
you come : who you are, and what you would, are 
out of my welkin, — ^I might say, element, but the 
word is overworn. [Exit. 

Vio, This fellow 's wise enough to play the fool, 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit : 
He must observe their mood on whom he jests. 
The quality of persons, and the time, 
And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. This is a practice 
As full of labour as a wise man's art : 
For folly that he wisely shows, is fit ; 
Bat wise men folly-fallen, quite taint their wit 

Enter Sir Toby Belch cmd Sir Andrew 

Ague-cheek. 

Sir To, 'Save you, gentleman. 

Vio. And you, sir. 

Sir And. Dieu votu garde, monsieur. 

Vio, Et vous aussi ; voire serviteur. 

Sir And. I hope, sir, you are ; and I am yours. 

Sir To. Will yon encounter the house? my 
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niece is desirous you should enter, if your trade be 
to her. 

Yio, I am bound to your niece, sir : I mean, she 
is the list of my voyage. 

Svr To, Taste your legs, sir; put them to 
motion. 

Vio. My legs do better understand me, sir, than 
I understand what you mean by bidding me taste 
my legs. 

Sir To, I mean, to go, sir. to enter. 

Vio, I will answer you with gait and entrance : 
— but we are prevented. 

Enter Olivia and Maria. 

Most excellent-accomplished lady, the heavens rain 
odours on you I 

Sir And, That youth 's a rare courtier. ^ Rain 
odours ! * — welL 

Vio, My matter hath no voice, lady, but to your 
own most pregnant and vouchsafed ear. 

Sir And, * Odours,* 'pregnant,' and 'vouchsafed:* 
— ^I *11 get *em all three all ready. 

Oli, Let the garden door be shut, and leave me 
to my hearing. [Exeunt Sir Toby, Sir Andbbw, 
anc^ Maria,] Give me your hand, sir. 
Pto, My duty, madam, and Tiio«»\.\i>rDc^Ji^ ^fe-trwa^ 
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OIL "What is your name? 

Via, Cesario is your servant's name, fair princes& 
OH, My servant, sir? 'T was never merry 
world. 
Since lowly feigning was called compliment. 
You 're servant to the Count Oi*sino, youth. 

Vio, And he is yours, and his must needs be 
yours ; 
Your servant's servant is your servant, madam. 
on. For him, I think not on him : for his 
thoughts. 
Would they were blanks, rather than filled with 
me I 
Vio, Madam, I come to whet your gentle 
thoughts 
On his behalf : — 

Oli. G, by your leave, I pray you, — 

I bade you never speak again of him : 
But, would you undertake another suit> 
1 had rather hear you to solicit that 
Than music from the spheres. 

Vio. Dear lady, — 

Oli. Give me leave, beseech you. I did send 
After the last enchantment you did here, 
A ring in chase of you : so did I abuse 
MjrseJf mjr servant, and, I fear me, you. 
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Under your hard construction must I sit, 
To force that on you, in a shameful cunning, 
Which you knew none of yours : what might you 

think 1 
Have you not set mine honour at the stake, 
And baited it with all the unmuzzled thoughts 
That tyrannous heart can think 1 To one of your 

receiving 
Enough is shown ; a Cyprus, not a bosom, 
Hides my heart. So, let me hear you speak. 
Vio. I pity you. 

Oli, That 's a degree to love. 

Vio. No, not a grise ; for 't is a vulgar proof, 
That very oft we pity enemies. 

Oli, Why then, methinks, 't is time to smile 
again. 
O world, how apt the poor are to be proud ! 
If one should be a prey, how much the better 
To fall before the lion than the wolf! [Clock strikes. 
The clock upbraids me with the waste of time. — 
Be not afraid, good youth, I will not have you ; 
And yet, when wit and youth is come to harvest, 
Your wife is like to reap a proper man : 
There lies your way, due west. 
Fto, Then westward-ho I— 

Orace, and good dispositioiitekii^'jovvx'VaA^^'^V 
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You 'U nothing, madam, to my lord by me f 

OIL Stay: 
I prithee, tell me what thou think'st of me 

Vio. That you do think you are not what you 
are. 

Oli, If I think so, I think the same of you. 

Vio. Then think you right: I am not what T 
am. 

Oli, I would you were as I would have you be I 

Vio, Would it be better, madam, than I am, 
I wish it might ; for now I am your fool. 

Oli, O, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lip ! 
A murderous guilt shows not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid: love's night is 

i ^ noon. .. 

Cesario, by the roses of the spring. 
By maidhood, honour, truth, and everything^ 
I love thee so, that, maugre all thy pride. 
Nor wit nor reason can my passion hide. 
Do not extort thy reasons from this clause,, 
For that I woo, thou therefore hast no cause ; 
But rather, reason thus with reason fetter,— 
Love sought is good, but given unsought is better. 

Vio, By innocence I swear, and by my youth, 
J hare one heart, one bosom, and one tTMtYi, — 
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And that no woman has ; nor never none 
Shall mistress be of it, save I alone. 
And so adieu, good madam : never more 
Will I my master's tears to you deplore. 

Oli, Yet come again ; for thou perhaps may'st 
move 
That heart which now abhors, to like his love. 



•I 
Scene II. — ^A Room in Olivia's House. 

Unter Sir Toby Belch, Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, 

cmd Fabian. 

Sir And, No, faith, I *11 not stay a jot longer. 

Sir To. Thy reason, dear venom ; give thy reason. 

Fab. You must needs yield your reason. Sir 
Andrew. 

Sir And. Marry, I saw your niece do more 
favours to the count's serving-man than ever she 
bestowed upon me ; I saw 't i' the orchard. 

Sir To. Did she see thee the while, old boy 1 tell 

cne that. 

JSir And. As plain as I see you now. 
J^ad. This was a great argument of love in hef 
toward yovL 
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Sir And. 'Slight ! will you make an ass o* me? 

Fab, I will prove it legitimate, sir, upon the 
oaths of judgment and reason. 

Sir To, And they have been grand-jurymen since 
before Noah was a sailor. 

Fab, She did show favour to the youth in your 
sight only to exasperate you, to awake your dor- 
mouse valour, to put fire in your heart, and brim- 
stone in your liver. You should then have accosted 
her, and with some excellent jests, fire-new from 
the mint, you should have banged the youth into 
dumbness. This was looked for at your hand, and 
this was balked : the double gilt of this oppor- 
tunity you let time wash oflf, and you are now 
sailed into the north of my lady's opinion ; where 
you will hang like an icicle on a Dutchman*s beard, 
unless you do redeem it by some laudable attempt 
either of valour or policy. 

Sir And, An't be any way, it must be with 
valour; for policy I hate : I had as lief be a 
Brownist as a politician. 

Sir To. Wliy then, build me thy fortunes upon 
the basis of vjilour. Challenge me the count's youth 
to fight with him ; hurt him in eleven places : my 
niece shall take note of it ; and assure thyself, 
there is no love-broker in the world can mora 

17i920B 
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I»]*ovail in man's commendation with woman than 
ie[)ort of valour. 

Fed), Tliere is no way but this, Sir Andrew. 

Sir And, Will either of you bear me a challenge 
to hiui 1 

Sir To, Go, write it in a martial hand ; be curst 
and brief; it is no matter how witty, so it be 
crloquent and full of invention : taunt him with 
tho license of ink : if thou Thou'st him some thrice, 
it sljall not be amiss j and as many lies as will lie 
in thy sheet of paper, although the sheet were big 
enough for the bed of Ware in England, set 'em 
down : go, about it. Let there be gall enough in 
thy ink ; though thou write with a goose-pen, no 
matter : about it. 

Sir And. Where shall I find you ? 

Si/r To. We '11 call thee at thy cubiculo, Qo. 

[jSosU Sir Andrew. 

Fah, This is a dear manakin to you, Sir Toby. 

Sir To, I have been dear to him, lad, — some two 
thousand strong, or so. 

Fah, We shall have a rare letter from him : but 
you '11 not deliver 't ? 

Sir To, Never trust me then ; and by all means 
s^ir on the you th to an answer. I think oxen and 
^Ainropes cannot hale thew to2fet\vet. '^'ox: k.^<\^N5,^ 
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if he were opened and you find so much blood in 
his liver as will clog the foot of a flea I *11 eat the 
rest of the anatomy. 

Fab. And his opposite, the youth, bears in his 
\i8age no great presage of cruelty. 

Svr To. Look, where the youngest wren of nine 

comes. 

Enter Maria. 

Ma/r. If you desire the spleen, and will laugh 
yourselves into stitches, follow me. Yond gull 
Malvolio is turned heathen, a very renegado ; for 
there is no Christian, that means to be saved by 
believing rightly, can ever believe such impossible 
passages of grossness. He *s in yellow stockings. 

Sir To. And cross-gartered % 

Mar, Most villainously ; like a pedant that 
keeps a school i* the church. — 1 have dogged him 
hke his murderer. He does obey every point of 
the letter that I dropped to betray him : he does 
smile his face into more lines than are in the new 
map, with the augmentation of the Indies. You 
have not seen such a^ thing as 't is ; I can hardly 
forbear hurling things at him. I know, my lady 
will strike him : if she do, he '11 smile, and take 't 
for a great favour. 

Sir To, Come, biing us, bring ua -wYiere \ve> \a. 
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Scene III. — A Street. 
Enter Sebastian and ANTONia 

Seh, I would not, by my will, have troubled you ; 
But, since you make your pleasure of your pains, 
I will no further chide you. 

Ant. I could not stay behind you ; my desire, 
More sharp than filld steel, (iid spur me forth ; 
And not all love to see you, — ^ough so much 
As might have drawn one to a loWer voyage,— 
But jealousy what might befall yoinf travel. 
Being skilless in these parts, which W a stranger, 
Unguided, and unfriended, oftsn provl 
Bough and unhospitable : my willing l3lve. 
The rather by these arguments of fear, 
Set forth in your pursuit. 

'S'eJ. My kind Anton^^* 

I can no other answer make, but thanks. 
And thanks, and ever thanks ; and oft good i*'^"^ 
Are shuffled off with such uncurrent pay ; 
But, were my worth, as is my conscience, firi^^' / 
You should find better dealing. What 's to 
Shall we go see the reliques of this town ? 
^/U. To-morrow, sir ; best ^xst ^o see your 
insr. 
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Seb, I am not weary, and 't is long to nigbt : 
I pray you, let us satisfy our eyes 
With the memorials and things of fame 
That do renown this city. 

Ant, Would, you 'd pardon me • 

I do not without danger walk these streets. 
Once, in a sea-fight 'gainst the count his galleys, 
I did some service ; of such note, indeed. 
That, were I ta'en here, it would scarce be answered. 

Seh, Belike, you slew great number of his people. 

Ant, The offence is not of such a bloody nature, 
Albeit the quality of the time and quarrel 
Might well have given us bloody argument. 
It might have since been answered in repaying 
What we took from them ; which, for traffic's sake, 
Most of our city did : only myself stood out ; 
For which, if I be lapsed in this place, 
I shall pay dear. 

Seb, Do not then walk too open. 

ArU, It doth not fit me. Hold, sir, here 's my 
purse. 
In the south suburbs, at the Elephant, 
Is best to lodge : I will bespeak our diet, 
Whiles you beguile the time and feed your know- 
ledge 
With viewing of the town : there sliall you have me. 
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5e5. Why I your puree 1 

Ant. Haply your eye shall light upon some toy 
You have desire to purchase ; and your store, 
I think, is not for idle markets, sir. 

Seb, I '11 be your purse-bearer, and leave you for 
An hour. 

AtU, To the Elephant. — 

Seb, I do remember. 

[UxeufUm 



Scene IV. — Olivia's Garden. 

Unter Olivia and Maria 

OH. I have sent after him : he says, he 'U come ;-— 
How shall I feast him ? what bestow of him 1 
For youth is bought more oft than begged or 

borrowed. 
I speak too loud. — 

Where is Malvolio ? — he is sad and civil. 
And suits well for a servant with my fortunes :— 
Where is Malvolio ? 

Mar. He 's coming, madam ; but in very strange 
manner. He is sure possessed, madam. 

OH. Why, what *s the matter ? does he rave 1 
J/ar, No, madam, he does nothing but smile: 
rour ladyship were best to "have ^om^ ^w^^^ ^c^>o.\ 
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you, if he come ; for sure the man is tainted in his 
wits. 

OH. Go call him hither. — I 'm as mad as he, 
If sad and merry madness equal be. — 

Ee-erUer Maria toith Malvolio. 

How now, Malvolio 1 

Mai, Sweet lady, ho, ho. 

Oil Smil'stthoul 
I sent for thee upon a sad occasion. 

Mai. Sad, lady ! I could be sad : this does make 
some obstruction in the blood, this cross-gartering; 
but what of that ? if it please the eye of one, it is 
with me as the very true sonnet is, * Please one, 
and please all.' 

Oil. Why, how dost thou, man ? what is the 
matter with thee? 

Mai, Not black in my mind, though yellow in 
my legs. It did come to his hands, and commands 
shall be executed : I think we do know the sweet 
Eoman hand. 

OIL Wilt thou go to bed, Malvolio 1 

Mai. To bed ! ay, sweetheart ; and 1 11 come to 
thee. 

Oli. Chd comfort thee I why dost tViovx «cDL'\<b v^^ 
and Maa thy band so oft f 
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Mar, How do you, Malvolio 1 

MaL At your request] Yes; nightingales 
answer daws. 

Mar, Why appear you with this ridiculous 
boldness before my lady 1 

Med. * Be not afraid of greatness : ' — 't was well 
writ. 

Oli, What meanest thou by that, Malvolio 1 

Mai, ' Some are born great,* — 

Oli. Hal 

Mai, * Some achieve greatness,' — 

Oli. What sayest thou 1 

Mai, *And some have greatness thrust upon 
them.' 

Oli, Heaven restore thee ! 

Mai. * Remember, who commended thy yellow 
stockings,' — 

Oli, My yellow stockings '{ 

Mai, * And wished to see thee cross-gartered.' 

Oli, Cross-gartered 1 

Mai. * Go to, thou art made, if thou desirest to 
be so ; ' — 

OIL Am I made ] 

J/al. * If not, let me see thee a servant stilL' 
O/t, Why, this is very midExmmi^ madneaa 
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Enter Servant, 

Serv. Madam, the yoirng gentleman of the 
Count Orsino's is returned. I could hardlj 
entreat him back : he attends your ladyship's 
pleasure. 

Oil. Ill come to him. [Eadt Servant] Good 
Maria, let this fellow be looked to. Where 's my 
cousin Toby? Let some of my people have a 
special care of him : I would not have him mis- 
carry for the half of my dowry. 

[Exeunt Olivia and Maria. 

Mail, Oh, ho ! do you come near me now 1 no 
worse man than Sir Toby to look to me? This 
concurs directly with the letter : she sends him on 
purpose, that I may appear stubborn to him ; for 
she incites me to that in the letter. 'Ca^ thy 
humble slough,' says she ; — * be opposite with a 
kinsman, surly with servants, — let thy tongue 
tang with arguments of state, put thyself into the 
trick of singularity ; ' — and consequently sets 
down the manner how ; as, a sad face, a reverend 
carriage, a slow tongue, in the habit of some sir 
of note, and so forth. I have limed her ; but it 
Is Jove'-sr doing, and Jove make m^ ^Jass^VoiX 
And when she went away now, *IjftV» ^iSoAa^^^^ 
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be looked to : ' fellow ! not Malvolio, nor after 
my degree, but fellow. Why, everything adheres 
together, that no drachm of a scruple, no scruple 
of a scruple, no obstacle, no incredulous or unsafe 
circumstance-^— What can be said? Nothing that 
can be, can come between me and the full prospect 
of my hopes. Well, Jove, not I, is the doer of 
this, and he is to be thanked. 



Re-enter Maria, with Sir Tobt Beloh and 

Fabian. 

Sir To, Which way is he, in the name of 
sanctity ) If all the devils in hell be drawn in 
little, and Legion himself possessed him, yet I '11 
speak to him. 

Fab. Here he is, here he is. — How is 't with 
you, sir 1 how is *t with you, man t 

Mai, Gk) off ; I discard you : let me enjoy my 
private ; go off. 

Mar, Lo, how hollow the fiend speaks within 
him ! did not I tell you. ] — Sir Toby, my lady 
prays you to have a care of him, 

Mai, Ah, ha 1 does she so ) 
Sir To, Go to, go to : peafift I i^eace ! we must 
e^ gently with him ; let me «loiie.— ^orw ^q^^xx^ 
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Malvolio t how is 't with you 1 What, man ! defy 
the dievil : consider, he 's an enemy to mankind. 

Mai, Do you know what you say 1 

Ma/r, La you, an you speak ill of the devil, 
how he takes it at heart ! Pray God, he be not 
bewitched 1 

Fab. Carry his water to the wise woman. 

Mar. Marry, and it shall be done to-morrow 
morning, if I live. My lady would not lose him 
for more than I '11 say. 

Mai Ho w now, mistress ? 

Mar, O Lord ! 

Si/r To, Prithee, hold thy peace : this is not 
the way. Do you not see you move him 1 let me 
alone with him. 

Fab. No way but gentleness ; gently, gently : 
the fiend 13 rough, and will not be roughly used. 

Sir To. Why, how now, my bawcock ! how 
dost thou, chuck ? 

Mai Sirl 

Sir To, Ay, Biddy, come with me. What, 
man 1 't is not for gravity to play at cherry-pit 
with Satan : hang him, foul collier ! 

Mar. Get him to say his prayers ; good Sir 
Toby, get him to praj, 

Jfa^. My prayers, minx ' 
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Mar, No, I warrant you ; he will not hear of 
godliness. 

Mai, Go, hang yourselves alll you are idle 
shallow things : I am not of your element : you 
shall know more hereafter. \ExiU 

Sir To. Is 't possible ? 

Fob, If this were played upon a stage now, 
I could condemn it as an improbable fiction. 

Sir To. His very genius hath taken the in- 
fection of the device, man. 

Mar. Nay, pursue him now, lest the device take 
air, and taint. 

Fab. Why, we shall make him mad, indeed. 

Mar. The house will be the quieter. 

Sir To, Come, we '11 have him in a dark room 
and bound. My niece is already in the belief that 
he 's mad : we may carry it thus, for our pleasure 
and his penance, till our very pastime, tired out 
of breath, prompt us to have mercy on him ; at 
which time we will bring the device to the bar, and 
crown thee for a finder of madmen. — But see, but sea 

Fab. More matter for a May morning. 

Ent&r Sir Andrew AGUE-cnEi- x. 

Sir And. Here *s the challenge ; read it : I 
^arrant, tliere 's vinegar aad ^e^^^\^ W^.. 
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Fab. Is 't SO saucy ? 

Sir And. Ay, is 't, I warrant him : do but read. 

Svr To. Give me. \Eead8^ Youihy whatsoever 
thou artf thou art but a scurvy follow. 

Fab. Good, and valiant. 

Sir To. [reads] Wonder not^ Tior admire not in 
thy mindy why I do call thee so, for I vnll show 
thee no reason foyr 'L 

Fab. A good note, that keeps you from the blow 
of the law. 

Sir To. \reads\ Thou earnest to the Lady Olivia ; 
and in my sight she uses thee kindly : but thou liest 
in thy throat ; that is not tlie matter I challenge 
thee for. 

Fab. Very brief, and to exceeding good sense- 
less. 

Sir To. [reads] I vnll waylay thee going home ; 
w/iere, if it be thy chance to kill me, — 

Fab. Good. 

Sir To. [reads] Thou killest m>e like a rogue and 
a villain. 

Fab. Still you keep o' the windy side of the 
law: good. 

Sir To. [reads] Fare thee well ; and God have 
mercy upon one of our souls ! He may have m/ercy 
upon mine, but my hope is better; and so look to 
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thyself. Thy friend, as thou usest him, and thy 
8woi*n enemy, Andrew Ague-cheek. — If this 
letter move him not, his legs cannot : I '11 give *t 
him. 

Mar. You may have very fit occasion for 't : he 
is now in some commerce with my lady, and will 
by-and-by depart. 

Sir To, Go, Sir Andrew; scout me for him at 
the corner of the orchard, like a bum-bailie. So 
soon as ever thou seest him, draw, and, as thou 
d rawest, swear horrible ; for it comes to pass oft, 
th:it a terrible oath, with a swaggering accent, 
sharply twanged off, gives manhood more appro- 
bation than ever proof itself would have earned 
Lim. Away ! 

Sir And. Nay, let me alone for swearing. 

\Exii. 

Sir To. Now will not I deliver his letter : for 
the behaviour of the young gentleman gives him 
out to be of good capacity and breeding : his em- 
ployment between his lord and my niece confirms 
no less : theiefore this letter, being so excellently 
ignorant, will breed no terror in the youth, — he 
will find it comes from a clodpola But, sir, I 
nrill deliver his challenge "hy Nvoxd of mouth ; set 
f^pon A^e-cheek a nota\)\e tepot^ o1 ^^XsAvt \ ^sa.^ 
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drive the gentleman — ^as, I know, his youth will 
aptly receive it — into a most hideous opinion of 
his rage, skill, fury, and impetuosity. This will 
so fright them both, that they will kill one another 
by the look, like cockatrices. 

Fab, Here he comes with your niece : give 
them way, till he take leave, and presently after 
him. 

Sir To. I will meditate the while upon some 
horrid message for a challenge. 

[ExeurU Sir Toby, Fabian, and Maria 

Re-enter Olivia, with Viola. 

Oli. I have said too much unto a heart of stone, 
And laid mine honour too unchary out : 
There *s something in me that reproves my fault, 
But such a headstrong potent fault it is 
That it but mocks reproof. 

Fto. With the same 'haviour that your passion 
bears. 
Goes on my master's grief. 

Oli, Here, wear this jewel for me, — 'tis mj 
picture. 
Refuse it net ; it hath no tongue to vex you : 
And, I heaeech you, come again to-moixorw* 
What ah&ll yon ask of me that VVi ^^vc^y 
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That honour, saved, may upon asking give ? 

Vio, Nothing but this, — your true love for my 

master. 
Oli How with mine honour may I give him 
that 
Which I have given to you 1 

Vio. I will acquit you. 

Oli. Well, come again to-morrow: fare thee 
well : 
A fiend like thee might bear my soul to he\l,[Ea:iL 

Re-enter Sir Toby Belch, and Fabian. 

Sir To, Gentlemen, God save thee ! 

Vio, And you, sir. 

Sir To, That defence thou hast, betake thee 
to 't : of what nature the wrongs are thou hast done 
him, I know not ; but thy interceptor, full of de- 
spite, bloody as the hunter, attends thee at the 
orchard end : dismount thy tuck, be yare in tliy 
preparation ; for thy assailant is quick, skilful, and 
deadly. 

Vio. You mistake, sir ; I am sure, no man hath 
any quarrel to me : my remembrance is very free ^ 
and clear from any image of offence done to any . 
man. 
Sir To. Yon '11 find it otlEvexwis^l «fi»^\vt^ ^^xi\ 
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therefore, if you hold your life at any price, betake 
you to your guard ; for your opposite hath in him 
what youth, strength, skill, and wrath can furnish 
man withal. 

Vio. I pray you, sir, what is he ? 

«Swr To, He is knight, dubbed with unhatched 
rapier, and on carpet consideration ; but he is a 
devU in private brawl ; souls and bodies hath he 
divorced three ; and his incensement at this moment 
is so implacable, that satisfaction can be none but 
by pangs of death and selpulchre : hob, nob, is his 
word : give 't or take 't. 

Vio, I will return again into the house, and 
desire some conduct of the lady. I am no fighter. 
I have heard of some kind of men, that put quar- 
rels purposely on others, to taste their valour: 
belike, this is a man of that quirk. 

Sir To. Sir, no; his indignation derives itself 
out of a very competent injury : therefore, get you 
on, and give him his desire. Back you shall not 
to the house, uiiless you undertake that with me 
which with as much safety you might answer him : 
therefore, on, or strip your sword stark naked ; for 
meddle you must, that 's certain, or forswear to 
wear iron about jou. 

/%. This is as uncivil, as strange. \ \i^^^^^ 
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you, do me this courteous office, as to know of the 
knight what my offence to him is : it is something 
of my negligence, nothing of my purpose. 

Sir To, I will do so. — Signior Fabian, stay you 

by this gentleman till my return. [BxiU 

Vio. Pray you, sir, do you know of this matter 1 

Fah, I know the knight is incensed against you, 

even to a mortal arbitrement ; but nothing of the 

circumstance mora 

Vio, I beseech you, what manner of man is he 1 
Fob. Nothing of that wonderful promise, to read 
him by his form, as you are like to find him in the 
proof of his valour. He is, indeed, sir, the most 
skilful, bloody, and fatal opposite that you could 
possibly have found in any part of lUyria. Will 
you walk towards him ? I will make your peace 
with him, if I can. 

Vio, I shall be much bound to you for *t : I am 
one that had rather go with sir priest, than sir 
knight: I care not who knows so much of my 
mettle. [Fxeunt. 

Re-ervter Sir Toby, with Sir Andrew. 

Svr To, Why, man, he 's a very devil ; I have 

not seen such a firago. I had. a pass with him, 

rapier, scabbard^ and all, and Yie gv.^^a xsv^^Jtva^XAxOs.- 
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in with such a mortal motion, that it is inevitable ; 
and on the answer, he pays you as surely as your 
feet hit the ground they step on : they say, he has 
been fencer to the Sophy. 

Sir And. Pox on 't, I '11 not meddle with him. 

Sir To, Ay, but he will not now be pacified : 
Fabian can scarce hold him yonder. 

Sir And, Plague on 't ; an I thought he had 
been valiant and so cunning in fence, I'd have 
seen him damned ere I'd have challenged him. 
Let him let the matter slip, and I '11 give him my 
horse, grey Capulet. 

Sir To, I '11 make the motion : stand here, make 
a good show on 't : this shall end without the 
perdition of souls. — [Aside,] Marry, I '11 ride your 
horse as well as I ride you. 

Re-enter Fabian and Viola. 

\To Fabian.] I have his horse to take up the 
quarrel. I have persuaded him the youth's a 
devil. 

Fob. [To Sir Toby.] He is as horribly conceited 
of him ; and pants and looks pale, as if a bear were 
at his heels. 

Sir To, [To Yiola,] There 's no rem^Ay , ^Vc \ \>l^ 
will Gghi with yon for oath's sake ; in^irc^ ^ V^ 
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hath better bethought him of his quarrel,* and 
he finds that now scarce to be worth talking of : 
therefore draw for the supportance of his vow : he 
protests he will not hurt you. 

Via, [Aside.'l ^^^7 ^^^ defend . me ! A little 
thing would make me tell them how much I lack 
of a man. 

Fab. Give ground, if you see him furious. 

Sir To, Come, Sir Andrew, there *s no remedy : 
the gentleman will, for his honour's sake, have one 
bout with you ; he cannot by the duello avoid it : 
but he has promised me, as he is a gentleman and 
a soldier, he will not hurt you. Come on ; to 't 

Svr And. Pray God, he keep his oath. [[Dratoff. 

Vio. I do assure you, 't is against my will. 

[Draws. 

Enter Antonio. 

Ant, Put up your sword. — If this young gentle- 
man 
Have done offence, I take the fault on me : 
If you offend him, I for him defy you. [Drawing, 
Sir To. You, sir? why, what are you? 
Ant. One, sir^ that for his love dares yet do 
more 
Than you have heard V^^m \3ita^ \^ ^o\sl\v^ ^^t^ 
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Sir To. Nay, if you be an undertaker, I am for 
you. [Draws, 

Fab. O good Sir Toby, hold ! here come the 
officers. 

Sir To, I '11 be with you anon. 

Vio. Pray, sir, put your sword up, if you please. 

Sir And. Marry, will I, sir : — and, for that I 
promised you, I 'U be as good as my word : he will 
bear you easily, and reins well. 

Enter two Officers, 

1 Qffl This is the man ; do thy office. 

2 Off. Antonio, I arrest thee at the suit 
Of Count Orsino. 

Ant. You do mistake me, sir. 

1 Off. No, sir, no jot ; I know your favour well, 
Though now you have no sea-cap on your head. — 
fake him away : he knows I know him welL 

Ant. I must obey. — [To Viola.] This comes 
with seeking you : 
But there *s no remedy : I shall answer it. 
What will you do, now my necessity 
Makes me to ask you for my purse ? It grieves me 
Much more for what I cannot do for you 
Than what he falls wjrseli. You stand %.m?ai^\\ 
Bat be of comfort. 
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2 Qffl Come, sir, away. 

Ant I must entreat of you some of that money. 

Via, What money, sir ? 
For the fair kindness you have sliowed me here, 
And, part, being prompted by your present trouble, 
Out of my lean and low ability 
I *11 lend you something. My having is not much. 
I '11 make division of my present with you : 
Hold, there is half my coffer. 

Ant Will you deny me nowl 

Is 't possible, that my deserts to you 
Can lack persuasion 1 Do not tempt my misery. 
Lest that it make me so unsound a man 
As to upbraid you with those kindnesses 
That I have done for you. 

Via, I know of none ; 

Nor know I you by voice or any feature. 
I hate ingratitude more in a man 
Than lying, vainness, babbling drunkenness. 
Or any taint of vice whose strong corruption 
Inhabits our frail blood. 

Ant, O heavens themselves I 

2 Of, Come, sir, I pray you, go. 

ui/il Let me speak a little. This youth that you 
see here 
r snatched one half out oi t\ie ^a^^ ol ^^a.^\ 
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Relieved him with such sanctity of lovo,— 

And to his image, which methought did promise 

Most venerable worth, did I devotion. 

1 Off. What's that to us 1 The time goes by : 
away I 

AiiJt. But O how vile an idol proves this god I — 
Thou hast, Sebastian, done good feature shame.— 
In nature there 's no blemish but the mind ; 
None can be called deformed but the unkind : 
Virtue is beauty ; but the beauteous-evil 
Are empty trunks, o*erflourished by the devil. 

1 Off. The man grows mad : away with him I 
Come, come, sir. 

Ant. Lead me on. 

[rxeunt Officers with Antonio. 

Vio, Methinks, his words do from such passion 

% 

That he believes himself : so do not L 
Prove true, imagination ! O, prove true. 
That I, dear brother, be now ta*en for you I 

Sir To. Come hither, knight ; come hither, 
Fabian : we 11 whisper o*er a couplet or two of 
most sage saws. 

Vio. He named Sebastian : I my brother know 
Yet living in my glass ; even such, and ^o^ 
In favour was my hrother ; and te ^ftnt. 
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Still in this fashion, colour, ornament,— 

For him I imitate. O, if it prove. 

Tempests are kind, and salt waves fresh in love ! 

Sir To, A very dishonest paltry boy, and more 
a coward than a hara His dishonesty appears in 
leaving his friend here in necessity, and denying 
him ; and for his cowardship, ask Fabian. 

Fab, A coward, a most devout coward, religioiis 
in it. 

Sir And, 'Slid, I *11 after him again, and beat 
him. 

Sir To, Do ; cuff him soundly, but never draw 
thy sword. 

Sir And, An I do not,— [Exit 

Fab, Come, let 's see the event. 

Sir To, I dare lay any money *t will be nothing 
yet [Exeunt, 
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ACT IV. 

SoBNE L — The Street before Olivia's House. 
Enter Sebastian and Clown. 

Glo, Will you make me believe that I am not 
sent for you 1 

Seh, Go to, go to ; thou art a foolish fellow : let 
me be clear of thee. 

Clo, Well held out; i' faith! No, I do not 
know you ; nor I am not sent to you by my lady 
to bid you come speak with her ; nor your name 
is not Master Cesario; nor this is not my nose 
neither. — Nothing that is so is so. 

Seb, I prithee, vent thy folly somewhere else : 
Thou know'st not me. 

Ch, Vent my folly ! He has heard that word 
of some great man, and now applies it to a fool : 
vent my folly ! I am afraid this great lubber, the 
world, will prove a cockney. I prithee now, un- 
gird thy strangeness, and tell me what I shall vent 
to my lady : shall I vent to her that thou art 
coming?^ 

Seh, I prithee, foolish Greek, depart itom \ciRk 
There 's money for thee : if you tarry longer. 
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I shall give worse payment. 

Clo, By my troth, thou hast an open hand.— 
These wise men that giv^e fools money, get them- 
selves a good report after fourteen years* purchase. 

ErUer Svr Andrew. 

Si^ And. Now, sir, have I met you again? 
there *s for you. [St/riking Sebastian. 

Seh. Why, there *s for thee, and there, and 
there. 
Are all the people mad 1 [Beating Sir Andrew. 

Enter Sir Toby and Fabian. 

Sir To. Hold, sir, or 1*11 throw your dagger 
o'er the house. 

Clo, This will I tell my lady straight. I woidd 
not be in some of your coats for twopence. [Exit, 

Sir To. Come on, sir ; hold. 

Sir And. Nay, let him alone ; I '11 go another 
way to work with him ; I '11 have an action of 
battery against him, if there be any law in Illyria : 
though I struck him first, yet it 's no matter for 
that. 

Seb. Let go thy hand. 

Sir To. Come, sir, I will not let you go. Come, 
mjr young soldier, put up your iron : you are well 
Geshed ; cojoae on. 
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Seb. I will be free from thee. [Disengages him- 
self.] What wouldst thou now ? 
If thou dar'st tempt me further, draw thy sword. 

Sir To, What, what 'i Nay, then I must have 

aai ounce or two of this malapert blood from you. 

[Draws. 
Enter Olivia. 

OIL Hold, Toby ; on thy life I charge thee, 

hold ! 
Sir To. Madam ! 

on. Will it be ever thus 1 Ungracious wretch, 
Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne'er were preached. Out of my 

sight ! — 
Be not offended, dear Cesario. — 
"Rudesby, be gone ! 

[Exeunt Sir Toby, Sir Andrew, and Fabian. 

I prithee, gentle friend. 
Let thy fair wisdom, not thy passion, sway 
In this uncivil and unjust extent 
Against thy peace. Gk> with me to my house ; 
And hear thou there how many fruitless pranks 
This ruffian hath botched up, that thou thereby 
May'st smile at this. Thou shalt not choose but 

go: 
Ih not deny. Beahrew his soiil for m^. 
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He started one poor heart of mine in thee. 

Seh, What relish is in this 1 how runs the 
stream 1 
Or I am mad, or else this is a dream. 
Let fancy still my sense in Lethe steep ; 
Tf it be thus to dream, still let me sleep. 

on. Nay ; come, I prithee. Would thou *dst be 

ruled by me * 
Seh, Madam, I will. 
OIL O ! say so, and so be. 

[Exeunt. 



Scene IL — A Room in Olivia's House. 

Enter Maria and Clown, 

Mar. Nay, I prithee, put on this gown and this 

beard : make him believe thou art Sir Topas the 

curate : do it quickly ; I '11 call Sir Toby the 

whilst. [Exit 

Clo, Well, I '11 put it on, and I will dissemble 

myself in 't : and I would I were the first that 

ever dissembled in such a gown. I am not tall 

enough to become the function well; nor lean 

enough to he thought a good ?X.\3Ldettfe \ but to be 

«i<f an lionest man and a good VoMa^^^x, ^^^ 
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as fairly as to say a careful man and a great 
scholar. The competitors enter. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch and Maria. 
Sir To. Jove bless thee, master parson. 
Clo. Bonos dies, Sir Toby : for as the old her^t 
of Prague, that never saw pen and ink, very wittily 
said to a niece of King Gorboduc, * That, that is, 
is ; ' so I, being master parson, am master parson, 
for what is that, but that ] and is, but is ] 
Sir To, To him. Sir Topas. 
Clo. What, ho, I say, — peace in this prison. 
Sir To. The knave counterfeits well ; a good 
knave. 

Mai. \wiihiri\ Who calls there 1 
Clo. Sir Topas the curate, who comes to visit 
Malvolio the lunatic. 

Mai. Sir Topas, Sir Topas, good Sir Topas, go to 
my lady. 

Clo. Out, hyperbolical fiend ! how vexest thou 
this man ! Talkest thou nothing but of ladies ? 
Sir To. Well said, master parson. 
Mai. Sir Topas, never was man thus wronged. 
Oood Sir Topas, do not think I am mad : they 
have laid me here in hideous darkness. 

Clo. Fie, thou dishonest Satan ! — I call \^i<ftfe Vj 
the most modest terms; for I am one ol VXiOsaa 
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gentle ones that will use the devil himself with 
courtesy : — sayest thou, that house is dark ? 

Mai, As hell, Sir Topas. 

Glo. Why, it hath bay-windows transparent as 
barricadoes, and the clear-stories towards the south- 
north are as lustrous as ebony ; and yet complainest 
thou of obstruction 1 

Mat I am not mad, Sir Topas : I say to you, 
this house is dark. 

Clo, Madman, thou errest : I say, there is no 
darkness but ignorance ; in which thou art more 
puzzled than the Egyptians in their fog. 

Mai, I say, this house is as dark as ignorance, 
though ignorance were as dark as hell ; and I say, 
there was never man thus abused. I am no more 
mad than you are : make the trial of it in any 
constant question. 

Clo, What is the opinion of Pythagoras concern- 
ing wild-fowl % 

Mai, That the soul of our grandam might haply 
inhabit a bird. 

Clo, What thinkest thou of his opinion ? 

Mai, I think nobly of the soul, and no way 
approve his opinion. 

Olo. i^are thee well. Remain thou still in dark- 
nesa. Thau ah alt hold tYie o^vkvoh q»1 ^^'Oaa."^<:»Mji 
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ere I will allow of thy wits ; and fear to kill a 
woodcock lest thou dispossess the soul of thy 
grandam. Fare thee well. 

MaZ. Sir Topas, Sir Topas ! — 

Svr To. My most exquisite Sir Topas ! 

Clo. Nay, I am for all waters. 

Mar, Thou mightst have done this without thy 
beard ai^d gown : he sees thee not. 

Sir To, To him in thine own voice, and bring 
me word how thou findest him : I would, we were 
well rid of this knavery. If he may be con- 
veniently delivered, I would he were ; for I am 
now so far in offence with my niece, that I cannot 
pursue with any safety this sport to the upshot. 
Come by-and-by to my chamber. 

[Exeunt Sir Toby and Maria. 

Clo, [Si/nging.] Hey Robin, joUy Eohin, 
Tell me how thy lady does. 

Mol, Fool, — 

Clo, My lady is unkind, perdy. 

Mai, Fool, — 

Clo. Alas, why ia she sof 

Mod, Fool, I say, — 

Clo, Slie loves another. — Who calls, ha 1 

Mai, Good fool, as ever thoi; wilt i^set^^ ^^ 

Bt mjr hand, help me to a. candle, and peii, mV, ^sA 
E—199 
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paper : as I am a gentleman, I will live to be thank- 
ful to thee for 't. 

Ch. Master Malvolio I 

Mat. Ay, good fool. 

Clo. Alas, sir, how fell you besides your five wits 1 

Mai, Fool, there was never man so notoriously 
dbused : I am as well in my wits, fool, as thou art. 

Clo, But as well 1 then you are mad indeed, if 
you be no better in your wits than a fooL 

Mai, They have here propertied me ; keep me 
in darkness, send ministers to me, asses ! and do all 
they can to face me out of my wits. 

Clo, Advise you what you say : the minister is 
here. — Malvolio, Malvolio, thy wits the heavens 
restore ! endeavour thyself to sleep, and leave thy 
vain bibble babble. 

Mai, Sir Topas, — 

Clo. Maintain no words with him, good fellow. 
— Who, I, sir? not I, sir. Grod Vwi'you, good 
Sir Topas. — Many, Amen. — I will, sir, I will. 

Mai, Fool, fool, fool, I say, — 

Clo. Alas, sir, be patient. What say you, ear 1 
I am shent for speaking to you. 

Mai, Good fool, help me to some light and some 
paper : I tell tliee,*! am fiA ntcS\. m my wits as any 
*DAn in Dljria. 
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do, Well-a-day, that you were, sir ! 
Mai By this hand, I am. Good fool, some ink, 
paper, and light, and convey what I will set down 
to my lady : it shall advantage thee more than 
ever the bearing of letter did. 

Clo, I will help you to \ But tell me true, are 
you not mad indeed 1 or do you but counterfeit 1 
Mai, Believe me, I am not ; I tell thee true. 
Clo, Nay, 1 11 ne'er believe a madman till I see 
his brains. I will fetch you light, and paper, and 
ink. 

Mai. Fool, 1 11 requite it in the highest degree : 
I prithee, be gone. 
Clo. I am gone, «tV, 

And anon, sir, 
I'll he urith you again, 
In a trice, 
Like to the old Vice, 
Totir need to sustain ; 

Who with dagger of lath, 
In his rage and his vyrath. 

Cries, Ah, ha / to t lie devil : 
Like a mad lad. 
Pa/re thy nails, dad, 

Adieu, goodman drivel. \EgclU 
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Scene III. — Olivia's Garden. 

Enter Sebastian. 

Seb. This is the air ; that is the glorious sun ; 
This pearl she gave me, I do feel 't and see 't ; 
And though *t is wonder that enwraps me thus, 
Yet 't is not madness. Where 's Antonio, then ? 
I could not find him at the Elephant ; 
Yet there he was, and there I found this credit, 
That he did range the town to seek me out. 
His counsel now might do me golden service ; 
For though my soul disputes well with my sense 
That this may be some error, but no madness. 
Yet doth this accident and flood of fortune 
So far exceed all instance, all discourse. 
That I am ready to distrust mine eyes. 
And wrangle with my reason that persuades me 
To any other trust but that I 'm mad, — 
Or else the lady 's mad : yet, if 't were so, 
She could not sway her house, command her 

followers. 
Take and give back affairs and their despatch 
With such a smooth, discreet, and stable bearing, 
.As, I perceive, she does *. t\iet^'a ^Qm^thing in 't, 
That 13 deceivable. But \ieT^ ^Yl^ \«^^1 ^qtbi^;^ 
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ErUer Olivia and a Priest 

OH. Blame not this haste of mine. If you mean 
well, 
Now go with me and with this holy man 
Into the chantry by ; there, before him, 
And underneath that consecrated roof, 
Plight me the full assurance of your faith ; 
That my most jealous and too doubtful soul 
May live at peace. He shall conceal it, 
Whiles you are willing it shall come to note, 
What time we will our celebration keep 
According to my birtL — What do you say 1 

Seb. I '11 follow this good man, and go with you, 
And, having sworn truth, ever will be true. 

OH. Then lead the way, good father ; and heavens 
so shine, 
That they may fairly note this act of mine 1 

[£aoeimL 



I 
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ACT V. 
ScBNB I. — The Street before Olivia's Housa 

ErUer Chum and Fabian. 

Fah. Now, as thou lov'st me, let me see his 
letter. 

Clo. Gk)od Master Fabian, grant me another 
request. 

Fab. Anything. 

Clo, Do not desire to see this letter. 

Fob, This is, to give a dog, and in recompense 
desire my dog again. 

Enter Duke, Viola, and Attendants, 

Duke, Belong you to the Lady Olivia, friends ? 

Clo, Ay, sir ; we are some of her trappings. 

Duke, I know thee well : how dost thou, my good 
fellow 1 

Clo, Truly, sir, the better for my foes, and the 
worse for my friends. 

Duke, Just the contrary; the better for thy 
friends. 

Clo, No, sir, the worse. 
JDuke, How can that be*\ 
C'lo. Marry f sir, they praise m^^ «c^^ \£«kft %5^ 
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ass of me ; now, my foes tell me plainly I am an 
ass : so that by my foes, sir, I profit in the know- 
ledge of myself, and by my friends I am abused : 
BO that, conclusions to be as kisses, if your four 
negatives make your two affirmatives, why, then, 
the worse for my friends, and the better for my 
foes. 

Duke, Why, this is excellent. 

Clo. By my troth, sir, no ; though it please you 
to be one of my friends. 

Duke. Thou shalt not be the worse for me : 
there 's gold. \Gives money. 

Clo, But that it would be double-dealing, sir, I 
would you could make it another. 

Duke. O, you give me ill counsel. 

Clo. Put your grace in your pocket, sir, for this 
once ; and let your flesh and blood obey it. 

Duke. Well, I will be so much a sinner to be a 
double-dealer : there 's another. [Gives money. 

Clo, PrimOy secundo, tertio, is a good play ; and 
the old saying is, the third pays for all : the triplex^ 
sir, is a good tripping measure ; or the bells of 
Saint Bennet, sir, may put you in mind, — one, two, 
three. 

Duke, You can fool no more money o\i\. oi T3:xa «*^ 
tins throw: if you will let your lady 'kxiON<r,\ ^xsi. 
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here to speak with her, and bring her along with 
you, it may awake my bounty further. 

Clo, Marry, sir, lullaby to your bounty, till I 
come again. I go, sir ; but I would not have you 
to think, that my desire of having is the sin of 
covetousness : but, as you say, sir, let your bounty 
take a nap, I will awake it anon. [Exit 

Vio. Here comes the man, sir, that did rescue me. 

Enter Antonio and Officers, 

Duke. That face of his I do remember well ; 
Yet when I saw it last, it was besmeared, 
As black as Vulcau, in the smoke of war. 
A bawbling vessel was he captain of. 
For shallow draught and bulk unprizable, 
With which such «cathful grapple did he make 
With the most noble bottom of our fleet, 
That very envy, and the tongue of loss 
Cried fame and honour on him. — What's the 
matter 1 

1 Off, Orsino, this is that Antonio 
That took the Phoenix and her fraught from Candy ; 
And this is he that did the Tiger board. 
When your young nephew Titus lost his leg. 
Here in the streets, desperate of shame and state 
In private brabble did ^e appT^etA\a\si. 
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Vio. He did me kindness, sir ; drew on my side ; 

But, in conclusion,' put strange speech upon me ; 

I know not what *t was, but distraction. 
Duke. Notable pirate, thou salt-water thief, 

What foolish boldness brought thee to their mercies 

Whom thou, in terms so bloody and so dear, 
Hast made thine enemies 1 

Ant. Orsino, noble sir, 

Be pleased that I shake off these names you give 

me : 
Antonio never yet was thief or pirate, 
Though, I confess, on base and ground enough, 
Orsiuo's enemy. A witchcraft drew me hither : 
That most ingrateful boy there, by your side. 
From the rude sea's enraged and foamy mouth 
Did I redeem ; a wrack past hope he was : 
His life I gave him, and did thereto add 
My love, without retention or restraint^ 
All his in dedication ; for his sake 
Did I expose myself, pure for his lovo» 
Into the danger of this adverse town ^ 
Drew to defend him, when he was beset : 
TVliere, being apprehended, his false cunning — 
Kot meaning to partake with me in danger — 
Taught him to face me out of his acquaiiv\.Bixv^^ 

And grew a twenty-years-removQii thma 
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While one would wink ; denied me mine own purse» 
Which I had recommended to his use 
Not half an hour before. 

Vio, How can this be 1 

Duke. When came he to this town ? 

Ant. To-day, my lord; and for three months 
before — 
No interim, not a minute's vacancy — 
Both day and night did we keep company. 

Duke, Here comes the countess: now heaven 
walks on earth ! — 
But for thee, fellow, — fellow, thy words are mad* 

ness : 
Three months this youth hath tended upon me ; 
But more of that anon. — Take him aside. 

Enter Olivia and Attendants, 

OH, What would my lord, but that ho may not 
have. 
Wherein Olivia may seem serviceable T — 
Cesario, you do not keep promise with me. 
Vio, Madam) 
Duke. Gracious Olivia, — 

Oli, What do you say, Cesario] — Good my 
lord, — 
Fuf. My lord would Bpe«^*, m^ ^M\:^V\M3aRs^\syft, 
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OH. If it be aught to the old tune, my lord, 
It is as fat and fulsome to mine ear 
As howling after music. 

Duke. Still so cruel t 

on. Still so constant, lord. 

Duke, What, to perverseness ? you uncivil lady, 
To whose ingrate and inauspicious altars 
My soul the faithfull'st offerings hath breathed out 
That e'er devotion tendered ! What shall I do ? 

Oli, Even what it please my lord, that shall 
become him. 

Duke. Why should I not, had I the heart to 
do it. 
Like to the Egyptian thief at point of death. 
Kill what I love 1 a savage jealousy. 
That sometime savours nobly. — But hear me this : 
Since you to non-regardance cast my faith, 
And that T partly know the instrument 
That screws me from my true place in your favour, 
Live you, the marble-breasted tyrant, still ; 
But this your minion, whom, I know, you love. 
And whom, by Heaven I swear, I tender dearly, 
Him will I tear out of that cruel eye 
Where he sits crowned in his master's spite. — 
Come, boy, with me; my thouglita ax^ rv:^ \si 
lalschjef: 
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I *11 sacrifice the lamb that I do love, 

To spite a raven's heart within a dove. [Going, 

Vio, And I, most jocund, apt, and willingly, 
To do you rest, a thousand deaths would die. 

[Folloudng, 

Oli, Where goes Cesario ? 

Vio, After him I love 

More than I love these eyes, more than my life, 
More, by all mores, than e'er I shall love wife. 
If I do feign, you witnesses above 
Punish my life for tainting of my love ! 

Oli, Ay me, detested ! how am I beguiled I 

Vio, Who does beguile youl who does do you 
wrong 1 

Oli, Hast thou forgot thyself ? Is it so long 1 
Call forth the holy father 1 

[Hocit an Attendant. 

Duke. [To Viola.] Come away. 

Oli, Whither, my lord ] — Cesario, husband, stay. 

Duke, Husband? 

Oli, Ay, husband : can he that deny I 

Duke, Her husband, sirrah ? 

Via, No, my lord, not L 

Oli, Alas ! it is the baseness of thy fear 
That makes thee strangle thy propriety. 
-Pear not, Cesario, take t\iy iortxxxift^ \x^ \ 
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Be that thou know'st thou art^ and then thou art 
As great as that thou fear*st. — 

Ee-erUer Attendant tcith the Priest. 

0, welcome, father ! 
Father, I charge thee, by thy reverence, 
Here to unfold — ^though lately we intended 
To keep in darkness what occasion now 
Eroveals before 't is ripe— what thou dost know 
Hath newly passed between this youth and me. 

Priest. A contract and eternal bond of love, 
Confirmed by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Attested by the holy close of lips, 
Strengthened by interchangement of your rings ; 
And all the ceremony of this compact 
Sealed in my function, by my testimony : 
Since when, my watch hath told me, toward my 

grave 
I have travelled but two hours. 

Duke. thou dissembling cub ! what wilt thou 
be, 
When time hath sowed a grizzle on thy case 1 
Or will not else thy craft so quickly grow. 
That thine own trip shall be thine overthrow f 
Farewell, and take her ; but direct thy fee;^ 
Where tbon and I henceforth may never Hiie^ 
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Vio. My lord, I do protest — 
on, O, do not swear ! 

Hold little faith, though thou hast too much fear. 

Enter Sir Andrew Ague-cheek, vnth his head 

bleeding. 

Sir And. For the love of God, a surgeon ! send 
one presently to Sir Toby. 

on. What 's the matter ] 

Sir And. He has broke my head across, and has 
given Sir Toby a bloody coxcomb too. For the 
love ^of God, your help A .J had rather than forty 
pound I were at home. 

Oli. Who has done this. Sir Andrew ? 

Sir And. The count's gentleman, one Oesario : 
we took him for a coward, but he 's the very devil 
incardinate. 

Duke, My gentleman, Oesario 1 

Sir And. Od's lifelings i here he is. — ^You broke 
my head for nothing ! and that that I did, I was 
set on to do *t by Sir Toby. 

Vio. Why do you speak to me 1 I never hurt 
you: 
You drew your sword upon me without cause ; 
£ut I bespake you fair, and hurt you not. 
S$r And. It a bloody coxcotd^> \i^ ^ VxitV*^ ^oa 
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have hurt me : I think you set nothing by a bloody 
coxcomb. Here comes Sir Toby halting, — you shall 
hear more : but if he had not been in drink, he 
would have tickled you othergates than he did. 

Enter Sir Toby Belch and Clown. 

Duke. How now, gentleman ? how is 't with you 1 

*S'iV To. That 's all one : he has hurt me, and 
there *s the end on 't. — Sot, didst see Dick surgeon, 
sot] 

Clo. O, he 's drunk, Sir Toby, an hour agone : 
his eyes were set at eight T the morning. 

Sir To. Then he 's a. rogue, and a passy-measures 
pavin. I hate^a (i;'iinken rogue. 

Oli. Away; with him ! Who hath made this 
havoc with them ? 

Sir And. I '11 help you. Sir Toby, because we '11 
be dressed together. 

Sir To. Will you help, — an ass-head and a cox- 
comb, and a knave, a thin-faced knave, a gull ! 

Oli. Get him to bed ! and let his hurt be 
looked to. 

[Exeunt Cloum, Sir Toby, and Sir Andrew. 
Enter Sebastian. 

Seb. I am aorry, madam, I have hurt your 
Kinsman . 
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But had it been the brother of my blood, 

I must have done no less, with wit and safety. 

You throw a strange regard upon me, and by that 

I do perceive it hath offended you : 

Pardon me, sweet one, even for the vows 

We made each other but so late ago. 

Duke. One face, one voice, one habit, and two 
persons ; 
A natural perspective, that is, and is not ! 

Seb, Antonio, O my dear Antonio ! 
How have the hours racked and tortured me, 
Since I have lost thee ! 

Ant Sebastian are you 1 

Seb, Fear*st thou that, Antonio I 

Ant How have you made division of yourself 1 — 
An apple cleft in two is not more twin 
Than these two creatures. Which is Sebastian) 

Oli, Most wonderful ! 

Seb. Do I stand there 1 I never had a brother ; 
Nor can there be that deity in my nature. 
Of here and everywhere. I had a sister 
Whom the blind waves and surges have devoured. 
[To Vioul] Of charity, what kin are you to mel 
What countryman 1 what name ? what parentage I 

Fu?, Of Messaline : Sebastian was my father ; 
'uoh & Sebastiaji was my brot\ier \oo^ 
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So went lie suited to his watery tomb. 
If spirits can assume both form and suit, 
You come to fright us. 

Seb, A spirit I am indeed ; 

But am in that dimension grossly clad 
Which from the womb I did participate. 
Were you a woman, as the rest goes even, 
I should my tears let fall upon your cheek 
And say — Thrice welcome, drownM Viola ! 
Vio, My father had a mole upon his brow, — 
Seb. And so had mine. 

Vio. And died that day, when Viola from her 
birth 
Had numbered thirteen years. 

Seb, O, that rec6rd is lively in my soul. 
He finished, indeed, his mortal act 
That day that made my sister thirteen years. 

Vio, If nothing lets to make us happy both. 
But this my masculine usurped attire. 
Do not embrace me, till each circumstance 
iOf place, time, fortune, do cohere, and jump, 
That I am Viola : which to confirm, 
I '11 bring you to a captain in this town, 
Where lie my maid's weeds, by whose gentle help 
I was preserved to serve this noble count. 
AI/ the occurrence of my fortune since 
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Hath been between this lady and this lord. 

Seb, [To Olivia.] So comes it, lady, you have 
been mistook ; 
But nature to her bias drew in that. 
You would have been contracted to a maid, 
Nor are you therein, by my life, deceived. 
You are betrothed both to a maid and man. 

Duke. Be not amazed ; right noble is his blood. — 
If this be so, as yet the glass seems true, 
I shall have share in this most happy wrack. 
[To Viola.] Boy, thou hast said to me a thousand 

times 
Thou never shouldst love woman like to me. 

Vio, And all those sayings will I overs wear, 
And all those swearings keep as true in soul 
As doth that orb^d continent, the fire 
That severs day from night 

Duke, Give me thy hand ; 

And let me see thee in thy woman's weeds. 

Vio. The captain, that did bring me first on shore 
Hath iiiy maid's garments : he, upon some action. 
Is now in durance, at Malvplio's suit, 
A gentleman and follower of my lady's, 

on. He shall enlarge him : — fetch Mai vol io 
hither : — 
And yet, alas, now I remembex m^ 
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They say, poor gentleman, he 's much distract. 
A most extracting frenzy of mine own 
From my remembrance clearly banished his. — 
Re-enter Clotim, with a letter^ and Fabian. 
How does he, sirrah ? 

Ch, Truly, madam, he holds Beelzebub at the 
stave's end as well as a man in his case may do : 
Tias here writ a letter to you : I should have given 't 
you to-day morning, — ^but as a madman's epistles 
are no gospels, so it skills not much when they are 
delivered. 

on. Open it| and read it 

Clo. Look then to be well edified, when the fool 
delivers the madman. — [Reads!] By the Lord^ 
madatn^ — 

OIL How now ! art thou mad ? 

Clo. No, madam, I do but read madness : an 
your ladyship will have it as it ought to be, you 
must allow vox, 

OIL Prithee, read i' thy right wits. 

Clo, So I do, madonna ; but to read his right 
wits, is to read thus: therefore perpend, my 
princess, and give ear. 

on, [To Fabian.] Bead it you, sirrah. 

Fab, [Reads,"] By the Lord, madam^ t/ou >jiyr(ya^ 
me, and ^ world shall know it : though you KaiM 
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put me into darkness, and given your drunken cousin 

rule over me, yet have I the benefit of my senses as 

well as your ladyship, I have your ovm letter thxit 

induced me to the semblance I put on ; with the 

which I dovht not but to do myself much right, or 

you miLch shame. Think of me as you please, 1 

leave my duty a little unthougJU of, and speak out 

of my injury. 

The m^dly-used Malvolio. 

Oli, Did be write thisi 
Ch, Ay, madam. 

Duke, This savours not much of distraction. 
Oli, See him delivered, Fabian : bring him hither. 

[Exit Fabiak. 
My lord, so please you, these things further thought 

on. 
To think me as well a sister as a wife, 
One day shall crown the alliance on 't, so please you, 
Here at my house, and at my proper cost. 

Duke. Madam, I am most apt to embrace youi 
oflFer.— 
[To Viola.] Your master quits you ; and, for your 

service done him, 
So much against the mettle of your sex. 
So far benesith. your soft and tender breeding, 
'^Jid since you. called me ma^tet lot ooVsii^^ 
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Here is my hand : you shall from this time be 
Tour master's mistress. 

OH A sister ! — you are she. 

Re-enter Fabian, wiih Malvolio. 

Duke, Is this the madman 1 

OIL Ay, my lord, this same. 

How now, Malvolio ? 

Mai. Madam, you have done me wrong. 

Notorious wrong. 

Oli. Have I, Malvolio ? no. 

Mai, Lady, you have. Pray you, peruse that 
letter. 
You must not now deny it is your hand : 
Write from it, if you can, in hand or phrase ; 
Or say, 't is not your seal, nor your invention : 
You can say none of this : well, grant it then. 
And tell me, in the modesty of honour, 
Why you have given me such clear lights of favour. 
Bade me come smiling and cross-gartered to you. 
To put on yellow stockings, and to frown 
Upon Sir Toby, and the lighter people ; 
And, acting this in an obedient hope, 
Why have you suffered me to be imprisoned, 
Kept in a dark house, visited by the priest^ 
And made the most hotorious seek aT\c\ ^zviW 
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That e'er invention played on *? tell me why. 

OH. Alas, Maholio, tlus is not my writing, 
Though, I confess, much like the character : 
But, out of question, 'tis Maria's hand.- 
And now I do bethink me, it was she 
First told me thou wast mad ; thou cam'st in smiling, 
And in such forms which here were presupposed 
Upon thee in the letter. Prithee, be content : 
This practice hath most shrewdly passed upon thee ; 
But when we know the grounds and authors of it^ 
Thou shalt be both the plaintiff and the judge 
Of thine own cause. 

Fab. Good madam, hear me speak ; 

And let no quarrel nor no brawl to come 
Taint the condition of this present hour. 
Which I have wondered at. In hope it shall not^ 
Most freely I confess, myself and Toby 
Set this device against Malvolio here, 
Upon some stubborn and uncourteous parts 
We had conceived against him. Maria writ 
The letter at Sir Toby's great importance : 
In recompense whereof, he hath married her. 
How with a sportful malice it was followed 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge^ 
If that the injuries be justly weighed 
That have on both sides paaaed. 
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Oil, Alas, poor fool, how have they baffled thee ! 

Clo, Why, * some are bom great, some achieve 
greatness, and some have greatness thrown upon 
them.' I was one, sir, in this interlude, — one Sir 
Topas, sir ; but that's all one. — * By the Lord, fool, 
I am not mad/ — But do you remember 1 * Madam, 
why laugh you at such a barren rascal ? an you 
smile not, he 's gagged : ' — and thus the whirligig 
of time brings in his revenges. 

Ifal, I 'U be revenged on the whole pack of you. 

[Exit. 

on. He hath been most notoriously abused. 

Duke, Pursue him, and entreat him to a peace. 
He hath not told us of the captain yet : 
When that is known, and golden time convents, 
A solemn combination shall be made 
Of our dear souls. Meantime, sweet sister, 
We will not part from hence. — Cesario, come ; 
For so you shall be, while you are a man ; 
But when in other habits you are seen, 
Orsino's mistress and his fancy's queen. 

[Exeunt aU^ except Claum, 

Clown sings. 

When that I was a/nd a little tiny boy^ 
WM Aey, ho, the toind and the rain ; 
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A foolish thing was but a toy. 
For the rain it raineth every day. 

But when I came to maris estate ^ 

With hey, ho^ the tmnd and the rain, 

*Gainst hna/oes and thieves m^n shut tlieir gaU^ 
For tlie rain it raineth every day. 

But when I came, alas ! to vnve. 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain^ 

By swaggering could I never thrive, 
For tJie rain ii raineth every day. 

But when I cams wnto m,y beds, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain^ 

With toss-pots still had drwaken heads^ 
For the rain it raineth every day, 

A great while ago the world begun, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain >— 

But that ^s all one, our play is done, \ 
And u>e *U strive to please you every da^ 
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During the tyme that the famous Citie of Con- 
stantinople remained in the handes of the Christians, 
emongst many other noble menne, that kepte their 
abidyng in that florishing Citie, there was one 
whose name was Apolonius, a worthie Duke, who 
beyng but a verie yong man, and euen then newe 
come to his possessions whiche were verie greate, 
leuied a mightie bande of menne, at his owne proper 
charges, with whom he serued against the Turke, 
duryng the space of one whole yere, in whiche 
tyme although it were very shorte, this yong Duke 
80 behaued hym selfe, as well by prowesse and 
valiaunce shewed with his owne handes, as other- 
wise, by his wisedome and liberalitie, vsed towardes 
his Souldiors, that all the worlde was filled with 
the fame of this noble Duke. When he had thus 
spent one yeares seruice, he caused his Trompet to 
sounde a retraite, and gatheryng his companie 
together, and imbarky ng theim seluea Iv^ ^^X.\.^ 
saile, holdyng his course towardes Coiistsixv^Axvcy^^ \ 
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but ,beeyng vppon the Sea, by the extremitie of 
a tempest whiche sodainly fell, his fleets was 
deseuered some one way, and some an other, but 
he hym selfe recouered the lie of Cypres, where he 
was worthily receiued by Pontus Duke and gover- 
nour of the same He, with whom he lodged,- while 
his shippes were newe repairyng. 

This Pontus that was Lorde and gouemour of 
this famous He, was an auncient Duke, and had 
twoo children, a soonne and a daughter, his sonne 
was named Siluio, of whom hereafter we shall 
haue further occasion to speake, but at this in- 
stant he was in the partes of Africa, seruyng in the 
warres. 

The daughter her name was Silla, whose beautie 
was so perelesse, that she had the soueraintie 
emongest all other Dames, aswell for her beautie 
as for the noblenesse of her birtha This Silla 
hauing heard of the worthinesse of Apolonius, this 
youg Duke, who besides his beautie and good 
gi*aces, had a certaine naturall allurement, that 
beeyng now in his companie in her fathers courte, 
she was so strangely attached with the loue of 
-Apolonius, that there was nothyng might content 
ber but his presence and sweets ^i^^ht, and although 
'he sHwe no maner of hope, io %it\»Mi^ Va^^&s^ iNi^ 
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moste desired : Knowing Apolonius to be but a 
geaste, and readie to take the benefite of the next 
Winde, and to departe into a straungo Oountrey, 
whereby she was bereued of all possibilitie euer to 
see hjm againe, and therefore striued with her self 
to leaue her fondenesse, but all in vaine, it would 
not bee, but like the foule which e is once Limed, 
the more she striueth, the faster she tieth her self. 
So Silla was now constrained perforce her will to 
yeeld to loue, wherefore from tyme to tyme, she 
vsed so greate familiaritie with hym, as her honour 
might well permitte, and fedde him with suche 
amourous baites as the modestie of a maide could 
reasonably afforde, whiche when she perceiued, did 
take but small effecte, feelyng her self so muche 
out raged with the extreamitie of her passion, by 
the onely countenaunce that she bestowed vpon 
Apolonius, it might haue been well perceiued, that 
the verie eyes pleaded vnto hym for pitie j« id 
remorse. But Apolonius commyng but lately from 
out of the feelde, from the chasyng of his enemies, 
and his furie not yet thoroughly desolved, nor 
purged from his stomacke, gaue no regard e to these 
amourous entisementes, whiche by reason of his 
youths he had not been acquainted 'witYi siXV. ^\i\. 
r his minde ranno more to heare Ms Piiole^ \iT^'c^.«5, 
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newes of a merrie winde, to serue his turne to 
Constantinople whiche in the ende came very pros- 
perously : and giuing Duke Pontus heartie thankes 
for his greate entertainment, takjng his leaue cf 
hym self, and the Ladie Silla his daughter, departed 
with his companie, and with a happie gaale ariued 
at his desired porte : Gentlewomen accordyng to 
my promise, I will heare for breuities sake, omit 
to make repetition of the long and dolorous dis- 
course recorded by Silla, for this sodaine departure 
of her Apolonius, knowyng you to bee as tenderly 
harted as Silla her self, whereby you maie the 
better coniecture the furie of her Feuer. 

But Silla the further that she sawe her self 
bereued of all hope, euer any more to see her be- 
loued Apolonius, so muche the more contagious 
were her passions, and made the greater speed e to 
execute that she had premeditated in her mynde, 
whiche was this : Emongest many seruauntes that 
did attend vppon her, there was one whose name 
was Pedro, who had a long time waited vpon her 
in her Chamber, whereby she was well assured of 
his fidelitie and trust ; to that Pedro therefore she 
bewraied first the feruencie of her loue borne to 
Apolonius, coniuring him in the name of the 
Ooddea of XiOue her self, and \)\\i^7ii^\ii^\y3 >5^^ 
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dnetie that a Seruante ought to have, that 'te.idereth 
his Mistresse safetie and good likyng, and desiryng 
hym with teares tricklyng doune her cheekes, that 
he would giue his consent to aide and assiste her, 
in that she had determined, whiche was for that 
she was fully resolued to goe to Constantinople, 
where she might againe take the vewe of her 
beloued Apolonius, that hee accordyng to the trust 
she had reposed in hym, would not refuse to giue 
his consent, secretly to conn aye her from out her 
fathers Courte accordyng as she should giue hym 
direction, and also to make hym self paii^aker of 
her iourney, and to waite vpon her, till she had 
seen the ende of her determination. 

Pedro perceiuyng with what vehemencie his Ladie 
and Mistresse had made request vnto hym, albeeit 
he sawe many penlles and doubtes, dependyng in 
her pretence, notwithstandyng, gaue his consent to 
be at her disposition, promisyng her to further her 
with his beste aduice, and to be readie to obeye 
whatsoeuer she would please to commaunde him. 
The match beyng thus agreed vpon, and all thynges 
prepared in a readinesse for their departure : It 
happened there was a Gallie of Constantinople, 
readie to departe, whiche Pedro TadekTO\aAi^^xi% 
aame to the Captaine, desiryng Kim to Yittvxid "^^as^^ 
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for hym self, and for a poore maide that was his 
sister, whiche were bounde to Constantinople vpon 
certaine vrgent affaires, to whiche request, the 
Captaine graunted, willyng hym to prepare aborde 
with all speede, because the winde serued hym 
presently to departe. 

Pedro now comrayng to his Mistres and tellyng 
her how he had handeled the matter with the Cap- 
taine : she likyng verie well of the deuise, disguisyng 
her self into verie simple atyre, stole awaie from out 
her fathers Court, and came with Pedro, whom now 
she calleth brother aboarde the Galleye, where all 
thynges beyng in readinesse and the winde seruyng 
verie well, they launched forthe with their Ooi'es, 
and setsaile. When thei were at the Sea, the Captaine 
of the Galleye takyng the vewe of Silla, perceiuyng 
her singular beautie, he was better pleased in be- 
holdyng of her face, then in takyng the height either 
of the Sunne or Starre, and thinkyng her by the 
homelinesse of her apparell, to be but some simple 
maiden, callyng her into his Cabin, he beganne to 
breake with her after the Sea fashion, desiryng 
her to vse his owne Cabin for her better ease : 
And duryng the tyme that she remained at the 
Sea, she should not want 8b bedde. Silla not 
beyng acquainted with any s\ici\i^ \a^^W\3as^<^ 
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for shame, but made hym no aunswere at all My 

Captaine feelyng suche a bickeryng within him 

self, the like whereof he had never indured vpon 

the Sea, was like to bee taken prisoner aboard his 

owne Shippe, and forced to yeeld hym self captiue 

without any Cannon shot: wherefore to salue all 

res, and thinkyng it the readiest waie to speed, he 

igan to breake with Silla in the waie of mariage, 

ilyng her how happie a voiage she. had made, to 

U into the likyng of suche a one as himself was, 

io was able to keepe and maintaine her like a 

Qtilwoman, and for her sake would likewise take 

r brother into his fellowship, whom he would by 

some meanes prefarre in suche sorte, that bothe of 

theim should haue good cause to thinke them selues 

thrise happie, she to light of suche a housbande, and 

he to light of suche a brother. But Silla, nothyng 

pleased with these prefermentes, desired hym to cease 

his talke, for that she did thinke her self indeede to 

bee to vnworthie suche a one as he was, neither 

was she minded yet to marrie, and therefore desired 

hym to fixe his fancie vppon some that wero better 

worthie than her self was, and that could better 

like of his curtesie then she could dooe, the Captaine 

leeyng hymself thus refused, beyug in a gtea^^Q c^^% 

he saied as followeth. 
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Then seejng you make so little accompte of my 
curtesie, proffered to one that is so far vnworthie 
of it, from henceforthe I will vse the office of my 
aucthoritie, you shall knowe that I am the Cap- 
taine of this Shippe, and haue power to commaunde 
and dispose of thynges at my pleasure, and seying 
you haue so scornfully reiected me to be your 
loiall housbande, I will now take you by force, 
and vse you at my will, and so long as it shall 
please me, will kepe you for myne owne store, 
there shall be no man able to defende you, nor 
yet to perswade me from that I have determined. 
Silla with these wordes beyng stroke into a great 
feare, did thinke it now too late, to rewe her 
rashe attempte, determined rather to dye with 
her owne handes, then to suffer herself to be 
abused in suche sorte, therefore she moste humbly 
desired the Captaine so muche a^s he could to saue 
her credite, and seyng that she must needes be at 
his will and disposition, that for that present he 
would depart, and suffer her till night, when in 
the darke he might take his pleasure, without any 
maner of suspition to the residue of his companie. 
The Captaine thinking now the goole to be more 
then half wonne, was contented so farre to satisfie 
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her reqaest, and departed out leavyng her alone 
m his Cabin. 

Silla, beyng alone by her self, drue out her 
knife readie to strike her self to the harrt, and 
fallyng vpon her knees, desired God to receiue her 
soule, as an acceptable sacrifice for her follies, 
which she had so wilfully committed, crauyng 
pardon for her sinnes, and so forthe continuying a 
long and pitifull reconciliation to GOD : in the 
middest whereof there sodainly fell a wonder- 
full storme, the terrour whereof was suche, that 
there was no man but did thinke the Seas would 
presently haue swallowed them, the BiUowes so 
Bodainly arose with the rage of the winde, that 
thei were all glad to fall to heauing out of water, 
for otherwise their feeble Gallie had neuer bin 
able to haue brooked the SesA. This storme con- 
tinued all that daie and the next night, and thei 
beyng driuen to put romer before the winde to 
keepe the Gallie a hed the Billowe, were driuen 
yppon the maine shore, where the Ga,llie brake all 
to peeces. There was euery man prouidyng to saue 
his own life^ some gat vpon Hatches, Boordes, and 
Casks, and were driuen with the wanes to and 
fro, but the greatest nomber were dxowxL^ 
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amongst the whiche Pedro was one. But SilU 
her self beyiug in the Caben as you have heard, 
tooke holde of a Chest that was the Captaines, the 
whiche by the onely prouidence of GOD brought 
her safe to the shore, the which when she hed 
recouered, not knowyng what was become of 
Pedro her manne, she deemed that bothe he 
and all the rest had been drouned, for that she 
sawe no bodie vppon the shore but her self, where- 
fore, when she had a while made greate lamenta- 
tions, complainyng her mishappes, she beganne in 
the ende to comforte herselfe with the hope, that 
she had to see her Apolonius, and found such 
meanes that she brake open the Chest that 
brought her to lande, wherin she found good 
store of CO i Lie, and sondrie sutes of apparell that 
were the caj^taines. And now to preuent a nomber 
of iniuries, that might bee proffered to a woman 
that was lefte in her case, she determined to leaue 
her owne apparell, and to sort her self into some of 
those sutes, that beyng taken for a man, she might 
passe through the Countrie in the better safetie, & 
as she changed her apparell, she thought it like- 
wise conuenient to change her name, wherefore 
not readily happenyng of any other, slie called 
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her self Siluio, by the name of her owne brother, 
whom you haue heard spoken of before. 

In this maner she tranailed to Constantinople, 
where she inquired out the Palace of the Duke 
Apolonius, and thinking her self now to be both 
fitte and able to plaie the seruing-man, she pre- 
sented her self to tlie duke crauyng his seruice. The 
duke verie willyng to giue succour vnto strangers, 
perceiuyng him to bee a proper smogue young man, 
gaue hym entertainment Silla thought her self 
now more then satisfied for all the casualties that 
had happened vnto her in her iourney, that she 
might at her pleasure take but the vew of the 
Duke Apolonius, and aooue the reste of his 
seruauntes was verie diligent and attendaunt ^^pon 
hym ; the whiche the Duke perceiuyng, beganne 
likewise to growe into good likyng with the dili- 
gence of his man, and therefore made hym one of 
his Chamber. Who but Siluio then was moste neate 
about hym, in helpyng of hym to make hym readie 
in a mornyng in the settyng of his ruffes, in the 
keepyng of his Chamber, Siluio pleased his maister 
so well that aboue all the reste of his seruauntes 
aboute him, he had the greatest credite, and the 
Duke put him moste in trust. 
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At this verie instaunt, there was remaining in 
the Oittie a noble Dame a widowe, whose house- 
band was but lately deceased, one of the noblest 
men that were in the partes of Grecia, who left his 
Lady and wife large possessions and greate Huinges. 
This Ladies name was called lulina, who besides 
the aboundance of her wealth, and the greatnesse 
of her reuenues, had likewise the soueraigntie of 
all the Dames of Constantinople for her beautie. 
To this Ladie lulina, Apolonius became an earnest 
suter, and accordyng to the inaner of woers, be- 
sides faire woordes, sorrowfull sighes, and piteous 
countenaunces, there must bee sendyng of louyng 
letters, Chaines, Bracelets, Brouches, Rynges, 
Tablets, Gemmes, Juels, and presentes I knowe 
not what : So my Duke, who in the tyme that he 
remained in the lie of Cypres, had no skill at all 
in the arte of Loue, although it were more then 
half proffered vnto hym, was now become a schoUer 
in liOues Schoole, and had alreadie learned his first 
lesson, that is, to speak pitifully, to looke ruth- 
fuUy, to promise largely, to serue diligently, and 
to please carefully : Now he was learnyng his 
seconde lesson, that is to reward liberally, to giue 
bountifully, to present wiW^jn^l'j, and to write 
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iovyngly. Thus Apolonius was so busied in his 
newe studio, that I warrant yon there was no man 
that could chalenge hjm for plaiyng the truant, he 
followed his profession with so good a will : And 
who must bee the messenger to carrie the tokens 
and loue letters, to the Ladie lulina, but Siluio his 
manne, in hym the Duke reposed his onely con- 
fidence, to goe betweene hym and his Ladie. 

Now gentilwomen, doe you thinke there coulde 
haue been a greater torment devised wherewith to 
afflicte the harte of Silla, then her self to bee 
made the instrumente to woorke her owne mis- 
happ, and to plaie the Attumey in a cause, that 
made so muche againste her self. But Silla alto- 
gether desirous to please her maister, cared nothyng 
at all to offende her selfe, followed his businesse 
with so good a will, as if it had been in her owne 
preferment. 

lulina now hauyng many tymes, taken the gaze 
of this yong youth Siluio, perceiuing hym to bee of 
suche excellente perfecte grace, was so intangeled 
with the often sight of this sweete temptation, that 
she fell into as greate a likyng with the man, as 
the maister was with her self: And on a tyme 
Siluio heyng sent from his maister, witVi «h Tii<es&%^ 
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to the Ladie Iiilina, as he beganne yerj eamestlj 
to solicet in his maisters behalfe, lulina inter* 
ruptyng hym in his tale, saied : Siluio it is enough 
that you haue saied for your maister, from hence 
forthe either speake for your self, or saie nothyng 
at all. Silla abashed to heare these wordes, began 
in her minde to accuse the blindnesse of Loue, that 
lulina neglectyng the good will of so noble a Duke, 
woulde preferre her love vnto suche a one, as 
Nature it self had denaied to recompence her 
likyng. 

And now for a tyme, leauyng matters dependyng 
as you haue heard, it fel] out that the right Siluio 
indeede (whom you haue heard spoken of before^ 
the brother of Silla,) was come to his Fathers 
Courte into the He of Cypres, where ynderstand- 
ing, that his sister was departed, in maner as you 
haue heard, coniectured, that the very occasion did 
proceade of some liking had betwene Pedro her 
man (that was missyng with her) and her sel^ but 
Siluio who loved his sister, as dearly as his owne 
life, and the rather for that she was his naturall 
sister, bothe by Father and Mother, so the one of 
theim was so like the other, in countenaunce and 
fauour, that there was no man able to desceme the 
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one from the other by their face, sauyng by their 
apparell, the one beyng a man, the other a 
woman. 

Siluio therefore vowed to his father, not onely 
to seeke out his sister Silla, but also to reuenge 
the viJlanie, whiche he conceiued in Pedro, for the 
carriyng awaie of his sister ; and thus departyng, 
haujng trauailed through many Cities and Tounes, 
without hearyng any maner of newes of those he 
wente to seeke for, at the laste he arriued at 
Constantinople, where as he was walkyng in an 
euenyng for his owne recreation, on a plep:«jaunte 
greene yarde, without the waller of tho Citie, he 
fortuned to meete with the Ladie lulina, who like- 
wise had been abroad to take the aire. And as she 
sodainly caste her eyes vppon Siluio, thinkyng 
hym to bee her olde acquaintaunce, by reason thei 
wore BO like one an other, as you haue heard 
before, saied vnto hym, sir Siluio, if your haste 
be not the greater, I praie you let me haue a little 
talke with you, seyng I haue so luckely mette you 
in this place. 

Siluio wonderyng to heare hym self so rightlie 
named, beeyng but a straunger, not of aboue twoo 
daies continuaunce in the Citie, verie co\XT\,^Qvy^Y^ 
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came towardes her, desirous to heare what she 
would sale. 

lulina commaunding her traine somthyng to 
stande backe, saied as foUoweth. Seyng mj good 
will and frendly loue, hath been the onely cause to 
make me so prodigall to offer, that I see is so lightly 
reiected, it maketh me to thinke, that men bee of 
this condition, rather to desire those thynges, whiche 
thei can not come by, then to esteeme or value of 
that, whiche bothe largely and liberallie is offered 
vnto theim : but if the liberalitie of my proffer, hath 
made to seme lesse the value of the thing that I 
ment to present, it is but in your owne c[on]ceipt^ 
consideryng how many noble men there hath been 
here before, and be yet at this present, whiche 
hath bothe serued, sued, and moste humbly in- 
treated, to attaine to that, whiche to you of my 
self, I haue freely of!red, and I perceiue is dispised, 
or at the least verie lightly regarded. 

Siluio wonderyng at these woordes, but more 
amazed that she could so rightlie call him by his 
name, could not tell what to make of her speeches, 
assurying hym self that she was deceiued, and did 
mystake hym, did thinke notwithstandyng, it had 
been a poincte of greate aimplicitie, if he should 
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forsake that, whiclie Fortune had so fauourably 
proffered vnto hym, perceiuyng by her traine, that 
she was some Ladie of greate honour, and vewyng 
the perfection of her beautie, and the excellencie of 
her grace and countenaunce, did thinke it vnpos- 
sible that she should be despised, and therefore 
aunswered thus. 

Madame, if before this tyme, I haue seemed to 
forgett my self, in neglectyng your courtesie, whiche 
so liberally you liaue ment vnto me : please it you 
to pardon what is paste, and from this dale fore- 
wardes, Siluio remaineth readie preste to make 
suche reasonable amendes as his abilitie maie any 
waies permit, or as it shall please you to comma unde. 

lulina the gladdest woman that might bee, to 
heare these ioyfull newes, saied : Then my Siluio 
see you faile not to Morowe at night to Suppe with 
me at my owne house, where I will discourse farther 
with you, what amendes you shall make me, to 
wliiche request Siluio gaue his glad oonsente, and 
thus thei departed verie well pleased. And as 
lulina did thinke the tyme verie long, till she had 
reapte the fruite of her desire : so Siluio he wishte 
for Haruest before Corne could growe, thinkyng 
the tyme as long, till he sawe ho^ m!dXX«t^ ^^x^^ 
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fall out, but not knowyng what Ladie she might 
bee, he presently (before lulina was out of sight) 
demaunded of one that was walkyng by, what she 
was, and how she was called, who satisfied Siluio 
in euery poincte, and also in what parte of the 
toune her house did stande, the whereby he might 
enquire it out. 

Siluio thus departing to his lodging, passed the 
night with verie vnquiet sleapes, and the nexte 
Momyng his mynde ran so mnche of his Supper, 
that he neuer cared, neither for his Breakfast, nor 
Dinner, and the daie to his seemyng passed away 
80 slowelie, that he had thought the statelie Steedes 
had been tired, that drawe the Chariot of the Sonne, 
or els some other losua had commaunded them 
againe to stande, and wished that Phaeton had 
been there with a whippe. 

lulina on the other side, she had thought the 
Clocke setter had plaied the knaue, the daie came 
no faster forewardes, but sixe a clocke beeyng once 
stroken, recouered comforte to bothe parties ; and 
Siluio hastenyng hymself to the Pallace of lulina, 
where by her he was frendly welcomed, and a 
fiumpteous supper beeyng made readie, furnished 
vitb sondrie sortes of delicate dishes, thei satte 
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theim donne, passyng the Supper tyme with 
amaroiis lokes, louyng countenaunces, and secret 
glances conneighed from the one to the other, 
whiche did better satisfie them, then the feedyng 
of their daintie dishes. 

Supper tyme beeyng thus spent, lulina did thinke 
it verie vnfitly, if she should toume Siluio to go 
seeke his lodgyng in an euenyng, desired hym 
therefore, that he would fcake a bedde in her house 
for that Night, and bringyng hym vp into a faire 
Chamber, that was verie richely furnished, she 
founde suche meanes, that when all the reste of 
her housholde seruauntes were a bedde and quiet, 
she came her self to beare Siluio companie. But 
the Momyng approchyng, lulina took her leaue, 
and conueighed her self into her owne chamber, and 
when it was faire dale light, Siluano makyng hym 
self readie, departed likewise about his affaires in 
the towne, debatyng with hym self how thynges 
had happened, beyng well assured that lulina had 
mistaken hym, and therefore for feare of further 
euilles, determined to come no more there, but 
tooke his ioumey towardes other places in the 
partes of Grecia, to see if he could leame any 
tidynges of his sister Si]la» 
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The duke Apolonius hauyng made a long sate 
and neiier a whit the nerer of his purpose, came to 
lulina to craue her direct aunswere, either to accept 
of hym, and of suche conditions as he proffered vnto 
her, or els to giue hym his laste farewell. 

lulina, as you haue heard, had taken an earnest 
penie of an other, whom she had thought to be 
the Dukes mail, was at a controueinsie in her self, 
what she might doe : one while she thought, seying 
her occasion serued so fitt to craue the Duke's good 
will, for the mariyng of his manne, then againe, 
she could not tell what displeasure the Duke would 
conceiue, in that she should seeme to preferre his 
manne before hym self, did thinke it therefore 
beste to conceale the matter, till she might speake 
with Siluio, to vse his opinio how these matters 
should be handled, and herevpon resoluyng her 
self, desiryng the duke to pardon her speeches, 
saied as followeth. 

Sir Duke, for that from this tyme forwardes 1 
am no longer of my self, hauing giuen full power 
and authoritie ouer to an other, whose wife I now 
remaine by faithfull vowe and promise : And 
albeeit, I knowe the world will wonder, when 
tJiei shall vnderstande the foudnesse of my choice. 
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yet I trust you your self will notliyng dislike with 
me, sithe I haue ment no other thing, then 
the satisfiyng of myne owne contentation and 
likyng. 

The Duke hearyng these woordes, aunswered : 
Madam, I must then content my self, although 
against my wil, hauing the Lawe in your owne 
handes, to like of whom you liste, and to make 
choise where it pleaseth you. 

lulina gluing the Duke greate thankes, that 
would content himself with suche pacience, de- 
sired hym likewise, to giue his free consent and 
good will, to the partie whom she had chosen to be 
her housebande. 

Naie surely Madam (quoth the Duke) I will 
neuer giue my consent, that any other man shall 
enioye you but my self, I haue made too greate 
accompt of you, then so lightly to passe you awaie 
with my good will : But seeyng it lieth not in me 
to let you, hauyng (as you sale) made your owne 
choise, so from hence forwardes I leaue you to your 
owne likyng, alwaies willy ng you well, and thus 
will take my leaue. 

The Duke departed towaides his owne house 
verie sorrowfuJl, that lulina had tlaxxa ^«t>3J5dLy^\skv 
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but in tlie meane space that the Duke had re- 
mained in the house of lulina, some of his ser- 
nautes fell into talke and conference, with the 
seruantes of lulina, where debatyng betwene them, 
of the likelihood of the Mariage, betweene the 
Duke and the Ladie, one of the seiniantes of lulina 
saide : that he had neuer sawe his Ladie and 
mistres, vse so good countenaunce to the Duke 
hym self, as she had doen to Siluio his manne, and 
began to report with what familiaritie and courtesie 
she had receiued hym, feasted hym, and lodged ^ 
hym, and that in his opinion, Siluio was like to 
speede before the Duke or any other that were 
suters. 

This tale was quickly brought to the Duke hym- 
self, who makyng better enquirie into the matter, 
found e it to be true that was reported, and better 
consideryng of the woordes, which luliiia had vsed 
towardes hymself, was verie well assured that it 
could be no other then his owne manne, that had 
thrust his Nose so farre out of ioyiite, wlierefore 
w^ithout any further respect, caused hym to be 
thrust into a dongeon, where he was kept prisoner, 
in a verie pitifuU plight. 
Poore Siluio, hauyng gottfe Sxi\.^VV\^<&v\Qe by some 
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of his fellowes, what was the cause that the Duke 
his maister did bear suche displeasure unto hym, 
deuised all the meanes he could, as well hj medita- 
tion by his fellowes, as otherwise by petitions, and 
supplications to the Duke, that he would suspeude 
his Indgemente, till perfecte proofe were had in 
the matter, and then if any manor of thyng did fall 
out againste him, wherby the Duke had cause to 
take any greef, he would confesse hymself worthle 
not onely of imprisonmente, but also of most vile 
and shamef ull death : with these petitions he daiely 
plied the Duke, but all in vaine, for the duke 
thought he had made so good proofe, that he was 
throughlie confirmed in his opinion against his man. 
But the Ladie lulina wonderying what made 
Siluio, that he was so slacke in his visitation, 
and why he absented hym self so long from her 
presence, beganne to thinke that all was not well, 
but in the ende, findyng her self to bee with child, 
fearyng to become quite bancroute of her honour, 
did thinke it more then tyme to seeke out a 
Father, and made suche secret searche, and 
diligent enquirie, that she learned the truthe 
how Siluio was kepte in prison, by the Duke 
his Maister, and mindyng to ^ndt^ ^ Y^^Sk^\:i^» 
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remedie, as well for the loue she bare to Siluio, as 
the maintainaunce of her credit and estimation, she 
speedily hasted to the Pallace of the Duke, to whom 
she saied as followeth. 

Sir Duke, it maie bee that you will thinke my 
commyng to your house in this sorte, doeth some- 
thyng passe the limites of modestie, the whiche I 
protest before GOD, proceadeth of this desire, that 
the worlde should knowe how iustly I soke meanes 
to mdntaine my honour, but to the ende I seeme 
not tedious with prolixitie of woordes, not to vse 
other then direct circumstaunces, knowe sir, that 
the loue I beare my onely beloued Siluio, whom I 
doe esteeme more then all the le wells in the worlde, 
whose personage I regard more then my owne life, 
is the onely cause of my attempted ioumey, be- 
sechyng you, that all the whole displeasure, whiche 
I vnderstand you haue conceiued against hym, 
maie be imputed vnto my charge, and that it would 
please you louingly to deale with him, whom of 
my self I haue chosen rather for the satisfaction 
of mine honest likyng, then for the vaine pre- 
heminences or honourable dignities looked after by 
ambicious myndes. 
The Duke hauing lieaid ti;n& d^acourse^ caused 
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Siluio presently to be sent for, and to be brought 
before hym, to whom he saied : Had it not been 
sufficient for thee, when I had reposed myself in 
thy fidelitie, and the trustinesse of thy seruice, that 
thou shouldest so traiterously deale with me, but 
since j* time haste not spai'ed, still to abuse me 
with so many forgeries, and periured protestations, 
not onely hatefull vnlo me, whose simplicitie thou 
thinkest to bee suche that by the plotte of thy 
pleasaunt tongue, thou wouldest make mee beleeue 
a manifest vntrothe ; but moste habominable bee 
thy doynges in the presence and sight of God, that 
hast not spared to blaspheme his holy name, by 
calling hym to bee a witnesse to maintaine thy 
leasynges, and so detestably wouldest forsweare 
thyself, in a matter that is so openly knowne. 

Poore Siluio whose innocencie was suche y* he 
might lawfully sweare, seing lulina to be there in 
place, aunswered thus : 

Moste noble Duke, well vnderstandyng your 
conceiued greefe, moste humbly I beseclie you 
patiently to heare my excuse, not mindyng thereby 
to aggrauate or heape vp youre wrathe and dis- 
pleasure, protestyng before God, that there is no- 
thying in the worlde, whiche I regarde ^o TSixxc^^oit 
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dooe esteeme so deare, as your good grace and 
fauoiir, but desirous that your grace should know 
my innocencie, and to cleare my self of suche 
impositions, wherewith I knowe I am wrongfully 
accused, whiche as I vnderstande should be in the 
practisyng of the Ladie lulina, who standeth here 
in place, whose acquitaunce for my better discharge, 
now I moste humbly craue, protestyng before the 
almightie God, that neither in thought, worde, nor 
deede, I haue not otherwise vsed my self then 
accordyng to the bonde and duetie of a seruaunte 
that is bothe willing <fe desirous, to further his 
Maisters sutes, which if I haue otherwise saied 
then that is true, you Madame lulina, who can 
verie well deside in the depthes of all this doubte, 
I moste humbly beseche you to certifie a trothe, if 
I haue in any thyng missaied, or haue otherwise 
spoke, then is right and iust 

lulina hauyng heard this discoorse whiche Siluio 
had made, perceiuing that he stoode in greate awe 
of the Dukes displeasure, aunswered thus : Think 
not my Siluio that my commyng hither is to accuse 
you of any misdemeanour towardes your MaLster, 
so I dooe not denaie but in all suche Imbassagea 
wherein towardes me you haue \>ft«CLim^loyed, you 
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bane vsed the office of a faithfull and trustie mes- 
senger, neither am I ashamed to confesse, that the 
first dale that mine eyes did beholde the singuler 
behaiiionr, the notable curtesie, and other innumer- 
able giftes wherwith my Siluio is endued, but that 
bejonde all measure my harte was so inflamed, that 
impossible it was for me, to quenche the feruente 
loue, or extingnishe the least parte of my conceiued 
torment, before I had bewraied the same vnto hym, 
and of my owne motion craned his promised faithe 
and loialtie of marriage, and now is the tyme to 
manifest the same vnto the worlde, whiche hath 
been done before God, and betwene our selues: 
» knowyng that it is not needefull to keepe secret 
that, whiche is neither euill doen, nor hurtfull to 
any persone, therefore (as I saied before) Silnio is 
my housbande by plited faithe, whom I hope to 
obtaine without offence, or displeasure of any one, 
trustyng that there is no manne that will so farre 
forget hym self as to restraine that whiche God 
hath left at libertie for euery wight, or that will 
seeke by crueltie to force Ladies to marrie other- 
wise then accordyng to their owne likyng. Feare 
not then my Siluio to keepe your faith and prov\\\s»^^ 
whiche j^ou haue made vnto me, and aa lot >iJaft 
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re8te : I doubte not thynges will so fall out, as you 
shall baue no maner of cause to complaine. 

Siluio amased to heare these woordes, for that 
lulina by her speeohe semed to confirme that 
whiche he moste of all desired to bee quite of, 
saied : Who would haue thought that a Ladie of 
so greate honour and reputation would her self bee 
the Embassadour, of a thyng so preiuditiall, and 
vnoomely for her estate. What plighted promises 
be these which bee spoken of 1 Altogether ignoraunt 
vnto me, whiche if it bee otherwise then I haue 
saied, you Sacred Croddes consume me straight with 
flashyng flames of fire. But what woordes luight 
I vse to giue oredite to the truthe, and innocencie 
of my cause t Ah, Madame lulina! I desire no 
other testimonie then your owne honestie and 
Tertue, thynking that you will not so muche blem- 
ishe the brigbtnesse of your honour, knowyng that 
a woman is or should be the Image of curtesie, con- 
tinencie, and shamfastnesse, from the whiche so 
aone as she stoopetb, and leaueth the office of her 
duetie and modestie, besides the degraduation of 
her honour, she thrusteth her self into the pitte at 
perpetuall inhunie, and as I can not thinke you 
would 80 &r foigette your self, by the refbsall of m 
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noble Duke, to dimme the light of your renowne 
and glorie, whiche hitherto you haue maintained, 
emongest the beste and noblest Ladies, by suche a 
one as I knowe my self to bee, too farre vnwortliie 
your degree and callying, so most humbly T beseeelie 
vou to confesse a trothe, whereto tendeth those 
vowes and promises you speake of 1 which speeches 
bee so obscure vnto me, as T knowe not for my 
life how I might vnderstande them. 

lulina somethyng nipped with these speeches, 
saied, and what is the matter that now you make 
so little accoumpte of your lulina, that beeyng my 
housbande in deede, haue the face to denaie me, to 
whom thou art contracted by so many solemne 
othes : what arte thou ashamed to haue me to thy 
wife? how muche oughtest thou rather to be 
ashamed to breake thy promised faithe, and to 
haue daspised the holie and dreadfull name of 
GOD, but that tyme constraineth me to laye open 
that, whiche shame rather willeth T should dis- 
semble and keepe secret, behold me then here 
Siluio whom thou haste gotten with childe, who if 
thou bee of suche honestie, as I trust for all this I 
shall finde, then the thyng is doen without preiudice, 
or any hurte to my conscience, consideryng that 
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by the professed faithe, thou diddest accoumpt me 
for thy wife, and I receiued thee for my spouse and 
loyall housbande, swearying by the almightie God, 
that no other then you haue made the conquest and 
triumphe of my chastitie, whereof I craue no other 
witnesse then vourself, and mine owne conscience. 

Siluio, half in a chafe, saied, What la wo is able 
to restraine the foolishe indescretion of a woman, 
that yeeldeth her self to her owne desires, what 
shame is able to bridle or withdrawe her from her 
mynd and madnesse, or with what snafiell is it pos- 
sible to holde her backe, from the execution of her 
filthinesse 1 But what abhomination is this, that a 
Ladie of suche a house should so forget the great- 
nesse of her estate, the aliaunce whereof she is 
descended, the nobilitie of her deceased housbande, 
and maketh no conscience to shame and slaunder 
her self, with suche a one as I am, beyng so farre 
vnfit and vnsemely for her degree ! But how horrible 
't is to heare the name of God so defased, that wee 
make no more accompt, but for the maintenaunce 
of our mischifes, we fear no whit at all to forsweare 
his holy name, as though he were not in all his 
dealinges moste righteous true and juste, and will 
aot onely laie open our leaam^^^ ^o ^iXi^ ^^tlde^ but 
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will likewise punishe the same with moste sharpe 
and hitter scourges. 

lulina not able to indure hym to proceede any 
farther in his Sermon, was alreadie surprised with 
a vehement greefe, began bitterly to crie out, vtter- 
yng these speeches followyng : 

Alas, is it possible that the soueraigne iustice of 
Gk>d, can abide a mischiefe so greate and cursed, 
why maie I not now suffer death, rather then the 
infamie whiche I see to wander before myne eyes. 
Oh happie and more then right happie had I bin, 
if inconstant fortune had not deuised this treason, 
wherein I am surprised and caught, am I thus 
become to be intangled with snares, and in the 
handes of hym, who inioying the spoyles of my 
honour, will openly depriue me of my fame, by 
makyng me a common fable to all posteritie in 
tyme to come. Ah Traitour and discourtious. 
wretche, is this the recompence of the honest and 
firme amitie which I have borne thee, wherin I 
haue deserued this discourtesie, by louing thee 
more then thou art able to deserue? Is it I, 
arrant theefe is it I, vppon whom thou thinkest 
to worke thy mischiues? doest thou think m« 
no better worths, but that thou maie^t -^tq^a-^jj^ 
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waste my honour at thy i>leasure ? didest thoa dare 
to adventure vppon roe, hauing thy conscience 
wounded with so deadly a treason : ah vnhappie 
and aboue all other most vnhappie, that haue so 
charely preserued myne honour, and now am made 
a praie to satisfie a yong mans lust, that hath 
coueted nothyng but the spoyle of my chastitie and 
good name. 

Here withall the teares so gushed doune hei 
cheekeg, that she was not able to open her mouth 
to vse any farther speeche. 

The Duke who stoode by all this while, and 
heard this whole discourse, was wonderfully moued 
with compassion towardes lulina, knowyng that 
from her infancie she had euer so honourably vsed 
her self, that there was no man able to detect her 
of any misdemeanour, otherwise then beseemed a 
Ladie of her estate, wherefore beyng fully resolued 
that Siluio his man had committed this villanie 
against her, in a greate furie drawyng his Rapier, 
he saied vnto Siluio : 

How canst thou (arrant theefe) shewe thy self 

so cruell and carelesse to suche as doe thee honour ? 

bast thon so little regard of suche a noble Ladie, 

as iiumbleth her &e\£ tx> «>\xc\v ^ V^^wi^ %& tkou art, 
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who without any respecte either of her renowme 
or noble estate, canst be content to seeke the 
wracke and v tter mine of her honour ? but frame 
thy self to make such satisfaction as she requireth, 
although I knowe vnworthie wretche, that thou 
art not able to make her the least parte of 
amendes, or I sweare that thou shalt not escape the 
death which I will minister to thee with myne 
owne handes, and therefore aduise thee well what 
thou doest. 

Siluio hauyng heard this sharpe sentence, fell 
doune on his knees before the Duke crauyng for 
mercie, desiryng that he might be suffered to 
speake with the Ladie lulina apai'te, promising, to 
satisfie her accordyng to her owne contentation. 

Well (quoth the Duke) I take thy worde, and 
there with all I aduise thee that thou performe 
thy promis, or otherwise I protest before God, I 
will make thee suche an example to the worlde, 
that all Traitours shall tremble for feare, how they 
dooe seeke the dishonouryng of Ladies. 

But now lulina had conceived so greate greefe 
against Siluio, that there was muche a dooe to per- 
Bwade her to talke with hym, but remembryn^ hex: 
owne case, desirous to heare what excvxs»fe V% ^^xsN.^ 
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make, in the ende she agreed, and beyng brought 
into a place seuerally by them selues, Siluio be- 
ganne with a piteous voice to saie as followeth : 

I know not Madame, of whom I might make 
complaint^ whether of you or of my self, or rather 
of Fortune, whiche hath conducted and brought vs 
both into so greate aduersitie, I see that you receiue 
greate wrong, and I am« condemned againste all 
right, you in perill to abide the brute of spightf ul 
tongues, and I in daunger to loose the thing that I 
moste desire ; and although I could alledge many 
reasons to proue my saiynges true, yet I referro 
my self to the experience and bountie of your minde. 
And here with all loosing his garmentes, saiyng : 
Loe Madame, behold here the partie whom you 
haue chalenged to bee the father of your childe, see 
I am a woman the daughter of a noble Duke, who 
onely for the loue of him, whom you so lightly haue 
shaken of, haue forsaken my father, abandoned my 
Countiie, and in maner as you see am become a 
seruing man, satisfiyng my self, but with the onely 
sight of my Apolonius, and now Madame, if my 
passion were not vehement, & my tormentes with- 
out comparison, I would wish that fained gi*eefes 
inigbt he iaughed to scome, & my desembled paines 
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to be rewarded with floutes. But my loue beyng 
pure, my trauaile continuall, <fe my greefes endlesse, 
I trust Madame you will not onely excuse me of 
crime, but also pitie my destresse, the which I pro- 
test I would still haue kept secrete, if my fortune 
would so haue permitted. 

lulina did now thinke her self to be in a worse 
case than euer she was before, for now she knewe 
not whom to chalenge to be the father of her child, 
wherfore, when she had told the duke the very 
oertantie of the discou[r]se, which Siluio had made 
vnto her, she departed unto her owne house, with 
suche greefe and sorrowe, that she purposed neuer 
to come out of her owne doores againe aliue, to be 
a wonder and mocking stocke to y® worlde. 

But y® duke more amased to heare this straunge 
discourse of Siluio, came mto him, whom when he 
had vewed with better consideration, perceiued in 
deede that it was Silla, the daughter of Duke 
Pontus, and imbrasing her in his armes, he saied : 

Oh the braonche of all vertue and the flowre of 
curtesie it self, pardon me I beseche you of all 
suche discourtesies, as I haue ignorantlie committed 
towardes you : desiring you that without farther 
memorie of auncient ^eef es, you wiU afiOb^Xi Q>i \da^ 
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who is more ioyf ull and better contented with your 
presence then if the whole worlde were at my eora- 
maundement. Where hath there euer bin founds 
suche liberalitie in a Louer, which hauyng been 
trained vp and nourished emongest the delicacies 
and banquettes of the Courte, accompanied with 
traines of many faire and noble ladies lining in 
pleasure, and in the middest of delightes, would so 
prodigallie aduenture your self, neither fearing 
mishapps, nor misliking to take suche paines, as I 
knowe you haue not been accusfonied vnto. O 
liberalitie neuer heard of before ! O facte that can 
neuer bee sufficiently rewarded! O tnie Lone 
moste pure and vnfained : here with all sendyng 
for the moste artificiall woorkmen, he prouided for 
her sundrie sutes of sumpteous apparell, and the 
Marriage dale appoincted, which was celebrated 
with greate triumphe through the whole Citie of 
Constantinople, euery one prasing the noblenesse 
of the Duke, but so many as did behold the excel- 
lent beautie of Silla, gaue her the praise aboue all 
the i*est of the Ladies in the troupe. 

The matter seemed so wonderfuU and straunge 

that the brute was spreade throughout all the 

partes of Oretia, in bo mxxclvQ that it came to the 
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hearyng of Siluio, who as you haue heard, re- 
maiDed in those partes to enquire of his sister, he 
bejng the gladdest manne in the worlde, hasted to 
Constantinople, where comming to his sister he 
was ioyfuUie receiued, and moste louynglie wel- 
comed, and entertained of the Duke, his brother 
in Lawe. After he had remained there twoo or 
three dales, the Duke reuealed unto Siluio, the 
whole discourse how it happened, betweene his 
sister and the Ladie lulina, and how his sister was 
chalenged : Siluio blushyng with these woordes, 
was striken with greate remorse to make lulina 
amendes ; vnderstanding her zo bee a noble Ladie, 
and was left defamed to the worlde through 
his default, he therefore bewraied the whole 
circumstaunce to the Duke, whereof the Duke 
beyng verie ioyfull, immediatlie repaired with 
Siluio to the house of lulina, whom they found in 
her chamber, in great lamentation & mourning. 
To whom the Duke . saide, take courage Madam 
for beholde here a gentilman, that will not sticke, 
bothe to father your childe and to take you for his 
wife, no inferiour persone, but the sonne and heire 
of a noble Duke, worthie of your estate and 
dignitie. 
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lulina seyng Siluio in place, did know very well 
that he was the father of her childe, and was so 
ravished with ioye, that she knewe not whether 
she were awake, or in some dreame. Siluio im- 
bracyng her in his armes, crauyng forgiuenesse of 
all that was past : concluded with her the manage 
daie, which was presently accomplished with great 
ioye and contentation to all parties : and thus 
Siluio haujdng attained a noble wife, and Silla his 
sister her desired houseband, they passed the 
residue of their daies with suche delight, as those 
that haue accomplished the perfection of their 
felicitiei^ 
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BOBBBT Gbbbne published in 1588 a novel called " Pan- 
doflto ;. or, the Triumph of Time." It has been said that it 
was founded on a story of the treatment of his wife by 
a Duke Masoyius Zemovitus, of which there is an account 
by Toharikoyski, Archbishop of Gnesen, in the. second 
?olnme of Sommersberg's ''Eerum Silesiarum Scriptores.'^ 
It has been suggested also that some Latin yersion of 
that story may have been seen by Lope de Vega as well 
as by Robert Q-reene, and that thus points of resemblance 
between Greene's " Pandosto " and Lope de Vega's " El 
Marmol de Felisardo " may have arisen. However that 
may be, Shakespeare's " Winter's Tale " was founded only 
upon Greene's novel of " Pandosto," which (after Greene's 
death in 1592) was reprinted in 1607 and 1609, both years 
being probably before that in which Shakespeare wrote 
the play. The popularity of Greene's story continued to 
the end of the seventeenth century. It was again re- 
printed in 1614, translated into French in 1615, again 
reprinted in English in 1619, and in 1629, and in 1632, 
and in 1636. Then it appeared as " The Pleasant History 
of Dorastus and Fawnia " in seven more editions before 
the end of the century, and yet again at the beginning 
of Queen Anne's reign, in 1703, making the sixteenth 
edition ; and it was again printed as a chap-book in 1735. 
No other novel of Greene's remained so long in demand, 
or has been so frequently reprinted. Next in "^o^xxV-wcvVj 
WB8 ate next novel written by Greene in eupb.\3L\s.\.\e ^^r^V^ 
'^CioeroniBAmor: Talliea Love," first puUiah^ m ^^'^'^^ 
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whioh went through nine editions, the last being in 1639. 
The demand for it then came to an end, and it was never 
again printed for the public at large, because it had been 
read rather for its euphuism than for any story in it. 
" Pandosto " alone lived on by virtue of a story which 
was good enough to have caught Shakespeare^s fancy, 
and which acquired, of course, for some readers a new 
interest from that fact. 

" Pandosto " was first published nine years after Lyly's 
** Euphues," and abounded in ingenious speeches and. anti- 
thetical conflicts of love passion, daintily worked out in 
the true euphuistic fashion. As Shakespeare made no 
use of these, and they grow to the story like the barnacles 
on a ship^s bottom that delay its course, I have removed 
them (leaving note always of the places where they stuck), 
and have thereby obtained space enough to gfive, without 
other abridgment, the whole tale on which Shakespeare's 
play is founded, in the same book with the play itself, for 
readiest comparison. 

Shakespeare's play of the " Winter's Tale " was first 
printed in the folio of 1623. Dr. Simon Forman records in 
his diary, of which the MS. is in the Ashmolean Museum 
at Oxford, that he saw the " Winter's Tale " acted at the 
Globe Theatre on Wednesday, the 15th of May, 1611. 
" Observe there how Leontes, King of Sicilia, was overcome 
with jealousy of his wife with the King of Bohemia, his 
friend that came to see him, and how he contrived his 
death, and would have had his cup-bearer to have poisoned, 
who gave the King of Bohemia warning thereof, and fled 
with him to Bohemia. Remember also how he sent to the 
oracle of Apollo, and the answer of Apollo that she was 
guiltless, and that the king was jealous, &c., and how, 
except the child was found again t^at was lost, the king 
should die without issue ; for the child was carried to 
Bohemia, and there laid in a ioieat, w^^ Xsiwsjj^^ife'a^ by a 
shepherd ; and the King ot Bo\iem\«.'*«oTiTa!Kmfii^'«Ssi3iJ«» 
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wench, and how they fled into Sicilia to Leontes ; and 
the shepherd haying showed the letter of the nobleman 
whom Leontes sent, it was that ohild, and the jewels 
found abont her, she was known to be Leontes' daughter, 
and was then sixteen years old. Remember also the 
rogue that came in all tattered, like Coll Pipoi, and how 
he feigned him sick, and to have been robbed of all he 
bad ; and how he oozened the poor man of all his money, 
and after oame to the sheep-shear with a pedlar's pack, 
and there oozened them again of all their money. And 
how he changed apparel with the King of Bohemia's son, 
and then how he tamed courtier, Sco, Beware of trusting 
feigned beggars or fawning fellows." Remember, we 
may add, how this was an impression taken from the 
play as acted by Shakespeare's company in Shakespeare's 
time, and how Antolycus hit the vein of the day that 
delighted in small books npon the ingenuities of cozeners 
and cony-catchers. 

Li the office-book of Sir Henry Herbert, Master of the 
Bevels, under date the 19th of August, 1623, Edmond 
Malone found this entry : ** For the King's Flayers. An 
old play called * Winter's Tale,' formerly allowed of by 
Sir George Buck, and likewise by me on Mr. Hemmlngs 
his word that there was no^ng profane added or re- 
formed, though the allowed book was missing: and 
therefore I returned it without a fee this 19th of August, 
1623." Sir George Buck, who is referred to as the first 
licenser, was appointed to his office in October, 161(1 
Although it has been argued by Chalmers that Sir G-eorge 
Buck obtained in 1603 a grant of the reversion of the 
office of Master of the Revels, and himself licensed many 
plays before 1610, there is ground for a strong opinion, 
though not for absolute belief, that the play was a new 
play when Dr. Simon Forman saw it at the Globe in May, 

1611. 
If we look now to Shakespeare's variations from 
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Greene*8 novel, we find that the great change made is in 
the restoration to Leontes of his queen, together with his 
daughter. In Gl-reene*s novel both the queen and her son 
die after the decision of the oracle has, to the satisfaction 
of Pandosto, proved the queen's innocence. To change a 
real into a supposed death, required invention of means 
of concealment, and this requirement was met by the 
creation of the character of Paulina. In the exposure of 
the new-bom infant, Shakespeare avoided the sheer im- 
possibility of the snrvival of an infant, drenched and 
tossed alone in a boat on the sea without food or nursing, 
until it has been cast ashore in a storm upon a distant 
coast. It is the coast of Sicily in G-reene. Shakespeare, 
transposing the homes of the two royal friends, placet 
Leontes in Sicily, not in Bohemia. Bohemia had be- 
longed to Austria since 1526, and it was easy to con- 
found in romance its Inland mountains with the mountain 
districts of niyria, whioh were also Austrian. Greene 
could in the telling slip over an impossible survival of a 
new-bom infant after a few weeks of total starvation 
and exposure to storm and salt water by night and day, 
even after it had been finally rolled up as a waif uix>n a 
stormy shore ; but it would not bear the realisation that 
is of the essence of a play. Shakespeare gives, therefore, 
a husband to Paulina, Antigonus, who is of gentle heart, 
though he obeys the evil bidding of the king, and the 
infant is committed to the waves, surrounded by the 
tenderest care until the hour of its exposure ui>on a ooast 
not found by chance, but chosen at the bidding of a 
dream. This done, the poet gets rid of the men who axe 
no longer wanted in the story, and who would be in its 
way if they lived and returned to Sicily. He c^ves 
emphasis at the same time to the peril of the child by 
destroying the ship and \t& orew in. a storm at sea, and 
giving Antigonus to a wi\d \ie«ka\i oti\mA^ "• vi ^i^^M 
the instruments whiola. aided \ft ex^poafe >2aft <3d2\^ ^«t 
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eyen then lost when it was found." In the following 
scenes dramatio life oonld not have been put into the 
telling of the tale without addition of the shepherd's son. 
His wife, who is in G-reene's tale, could not have been 
used for the purposes served by Shakespeare's invention 
of the clownish son and of the rogue Autoljous. Greene 
uses the shepherd's wife as means for bringing about the 
solution of the plot, and has the shepherd carried off bj 
force upon the ship of the offended king. Shakespeare 
removes several improbabilities, and gets rid of incidents 
that mar the grace of the tale, including Pandosto's 
animal love for his unrecognised daughter. His changes 
in the manner of bringing about the solution of the plot, 
as far as concerns Florizel and Perdita, are mainlj pro- 
duced by his invention of Autolycus, the merry rogue — a 
cashiered courtier — who sings his songs at the sheep- 
shearing, fleeces the rustics, and half in hope to recover 
favour with the prince, sends the witnesses who can untie 
the knot of the tale on board the prince's ship to Sicily. 
It is enough then to suggest playfully that Florizel and 
Perdita were too full of their own afiEairs to ask many 
questions of other people, and that they were sea-sick as 
well as love-sick. The reader who follows attentively 
Shakespeare's use of Autolycus as a means of putting 
dramatic life into the solution of the plot without spoiling 
the i)astoral grace and playfulness of that part of the 
itory, will see that but for his trick in sending the 
bearers of the fardel to the Prince's ship instead of to 
the King. Perdito must have been identified before the 
persons of the story were about Leontes in the close. 

Garrick cut the play down into three acts of the 
"Winter's Tale ; or, Florizel and Perdita," in 1756, with 
many alterations and additions of his own. In that form 
it was revived from time to time till tlie oskdi ^1 ^^ 
century. In 1802 Shakespeare's play waiS xe^v^^ ^"^ 
DnujL&ne by John Kemhle, with, only a pot^sA. Txa» ^"^ 
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Garrick^s work upon it. In 1837 Macreadj opened his 
management of Covent G-arden with the " Winter's Tale," 
for he liked the part of Leontes, whioh he had played. 
In November, 1845, the play was produced at Sadler's 
Wells by Samuel Phelps, for whose benefit it had been acted 
at Drury Lane on the 30th of May, 1843, by probably liie 
best body of actors that ever joined together in its repre- 
sentation. In April, 1856, the " Winter's Tale " was pro- 
duced in tihe course of Mr. Charles Kean's management 
of the Princess's Theatre, with all that false emphasis of 
archaeological spectacle for which his management was 
famous. In that play Miss Ellen Terry, then a child, 
took the child's part of Mamillius. The " Winter's Tale " 
was acted at Drury Lane in 1878, again by the Meiningen 
Company during its visit to London in 1881, and again at 
the Lyceum in 1887. 

Shakespeare's treatment of the story suggested rightly 

the last lines of a ballad-monger's version of it, printed 

in 1664 : ^'By this we see that nothing can prevent the 

powers divine." In the midst of the play we hear the 

voice of Apollo. The lapse of years in the story shows 

what Greene's second title described as " the Triumph of 

Time," by the divine guidance that turns all to good, 

however man may err. The error that here breaks the 

harmony of life, Shakespeare interprets not as crime, but 

as an outbreak of insanity. The jealousy of Leontes is 

painted throughout as an insane delusion. It is a form 

of delusion very common. When the mind becomes 

touched with insanity, delusions run along the line of 

any old deep feeling, are about religion or are about love, 

and sexual. A good man so afflicted, and all the more if 

his love to his wife has been strong and his marriage 

happy, may suddenly, in such disorder of the brain, be 

possessed with insane deVusvon^ ot «k sexual kind l^at 

touch hiB wife, and spread to ixietid^ ^"^lata. \ix\m^ M\xl& 

of health he has most trusted. It i^^i&T^ i^x vog \wbaL\ft 
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hare lived long in a wide circle of kinsmen, friends, and 
acquaintance, and never to have seen Leontes. Beyond the 
boonds of one insane delusion, his mind is healthy enough 
for the daily work of life ; though the disease, curable 
only at an early stage, may spread till other powers of 
thought are perverted. In Leontes Shakespeare paints 
BO faithfully this form of madness that he, too, may 
perhaps have Been it. Love for a child bom in the years 
of health, though pestered with crazy doubts, is not in- 
Tolved in the sexual delusions that create insane aversion 
to the wife. The mad certainty, based on no reason, 
impatient of contradiction, conjuring up insane suspi- 
cions ; the restless troubled mind, the sleeplessness that 
makes all worse, are in Leontes ; and Shakespeare shows 
this outbreak of disease of mind to be acute and sudden. 
When of old standing, it is not curable ; if recent, cure 
is i>ossible : and a sudden shock to the mind, in which the 
weight of the stroke falls straight on the growing delu- 
sion, may destroy it for a time. It may depend then 
upon after-treatment whether it will spring up again. 
Shakespeare follows nature when he destroys the delusion 
of Leontes by a great shock to his mind. In Greene's 
story Pandosto at once believes the oracle that clears his 
wife. In the '' Winter's Tale " the madness of Leontes 
makes hiTn sweep aside the answer of Apollo, as he swept 
aside the warnings and the pleadings of his friends ; but 
then comes the confirming stroke of his boy's death, the 
boy to whom his heart was bound : and his wife's death, as 
it seems, immediately follows. Then the delusion breaks. 
It might return ; most probaby it would, if Hermione were 
now restored to him. But in the after-treatment of the 
case Paulina is his good physician, keeping his mind 
fixed on his wife's worth, and checking every disposition 
to stray from a fnli sense of it, thTOXLgl[iM\^^Ti^«d.T% ^\ 
watobtulneaa, while the queen waita iTx\filHi<Ka.\» ^i *^^ 
iapJwd promise of the oracle. The end \a, iox ^aoxvX^ 
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and Hermione, nnclouded evening of a troubled daj; and 
from the mad act of the ezpoBore of the child, ths 
meroifnl gods have shaped for them a happy issue. In 
our worst troubles, in the mad confusions of life, we may 
possess our souls in patience, and be sure that God ia 
good to them that wait for Him. So Shakespeare inter- 
prets for us " the Triumph of Time." 

It is from this point of view that Shakespeare gives to 
Hermione a quiet tenderness and a great patience. When 
the play opens, we have the old love shown in the first 
scene of Leontes with his wife and friend, and the first 
crack across it by the sudden outbreak of insanity, which 
had not yet disclosed itself, although it may have been 
at work within. Hermione speaks freely her love to 

Leontes — 

*' Good deed, Leontes, 
I love thee not a Jar o' the clock behind 
What lady should her lord." 

Wheu she is persuading Polixenes to stay, her speech to 
her husband's friend has her own love for her husband 
involved in it. When he and her husband were boys, 



M 



Was not my lord the verier wag of the two f ' 



There is sense here of a Leontes cheerful in his day of 
health, and to Hermione as yet no sign that health is 
gone. Leontes was not conceived by Shakespeare as a 
moody tyrant. When the madness comes, Shakespeare 
takes pains to show that, outside the bounds of his dela- 
sion, he is no tyrant. In our boyhood, says Polizenei of 
himself and his friend — 

"We knew not 

The doctrine of ill-dotng, no, nor dieamed 

That any did." 

But the sick dream of Hermione's ill-doing now fiUf tin 
'nd of Leontes; the last worda of breaking health an ia 
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tlie recalling of the hour in whicli she first opened her 
white hand and clapped herself his love — 

'*Theii didst thou atter, 
' I am yoon for erer." 

Hermiions, It is grace, indeed 1 

Why, lo you now, I have spoke to the purpose twice : 

The one, for ever, earned a royal husband ; 

The other, for some while, a friend." 

Doubt of the ''for ever" was in the reminding of the 
promise, for here the paroxysm of insanity begins; 
bnt certainty of the "for ever" is assured by coarse 
of time. Shakespeare not only represents a truth of life 
in the mingling of love for the child with sudden out- 
break of a mad aversion for the mother (*' I have tremor 
eardis on me ; my heart dances"), but he has dramatic 
purpose in strong indication, both in this and in another 
soene, of the great affection of Leontes for the child^ that 
we may know the force of the shock to him when tiding^ 
of the boy's death follow straight on his repudiation of 
the oracle. The mother, too, in urging the prolonged 
stay of Polixenes, admits that if love to his child draws 
him away he is bound to go. 

There is wild madness in the outbreak against Oa- 
millo*s pleading to Leontes to " be cured of this diseased 
opinion, and betimes ; for *tis most dangerous." — " Say it 
be ; 'tis true." — " No, no, my lord." — " It is ; you lie, 
you lie ; I say thou liest, Camillo, and I hate thee." 
All that follows is the reasoning of the insane. And it 
is now first that Polixenes observes the changed counten- 
ance of his friend. He had come to Sicily by cordial in- 
vitation ; had been feasted royally ; the old cheerful tone 
of his healthy life is in the opening dialogue of the play ; 
but the coming crack within the mind is lightly indicated 
by brevity of speech in Leontes. But the first sl^^ ot dis^ 
ordered intellect are Been first by HerimonftMi'QL'^^viKOA'e^ 
when tbejr are Been first by the spectatox olV3tMa^\3K3. 
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There is exquisite suggestion of the gentle wife within 
a day or two of second motherhood in the soene of Her- 
mione and her women at the opening of the Second Act, 
which closes with loving attention to the child's tale in 
her ear. ** A sad Tale's best for Winter/* says the child, as, 
with the entrance of Leontes, the sad tale begins, of which 
its own death, by stricken love, will be a purt. With 
gentle affection Hermione meets the gross suggestions of 
the husband whom she loves — 

" There's some Ol planet relgni { 
I must be patient, till the heavens look 
With an aspect more (kvourable.— Good my lords, 
I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Ck>mmonly are ; " 

and thenceforth all is patience to the end, with Iotb ever 
abiding. Love, patience, purity, and faith in the powers 
above, shine through all words and acts of the afiiioted 
queen. She embodies a main part of the conception of 
the play. In her answer to the charges made in open 
oonrty ^e speaks calm truth, beginning, as in Greene's 
tale, with the trust in powers above, and ending with 
appeal to Heaven — 

**I do refer me to the oracle ; 
Apollo be my Judge." 

Then follows the long patience of years, while Paulina 

watches the mind of Leontes and retains it true to its old 

love, until fulfilment of the oracle and fulness of the 

time for which, in settled faith, Hermione is waiting. 

The grace of her unswerving tenderness and patience, is 

suggested when Leontes sees in Hermione her natural 

posture, and adds^ 

" Or, rather thou art she 
In thy not chiding, for she was as tender 
Am Inlknoy tnd grace." 
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DRAMATIS PERSONjE. 



Lkontss, King of SicUia, 
IfAMiLLius, Young Prince of 

SieUia, 
Oamillo, ^ 

^S^ ^-/^^ 

Dion, / 

BooKBO, a OenUeman of 

SicUia. 
POLIXENES, King of Bohemia, 
Florizbl, Prince of Bchemja,, 
ABCHiDAiinB, a Lord of 

Bohemia. 
A Mariner, 
A Qa^iler, 
An Old Shepherd, reputed 

Father of Perdita, 



Clovm, his Son. 
AuTOLTOUS, a Rogue, 
Time, the Chorus. 

Hebmione, Queen to Leonitee. 
Pebdita, Daughter to Leontee 

andHermione. 
Paulina, Wife to Antigmus. 
Emilia, a Lady attending the 

Queen. 

Lords, Ladies, and Gentle- 
men, Officers, and Servants, 
Shepherds, and Shepherd- 
esses, Gucurds, dx. 



SOEIfE—Qomieitimen in Sioilia, sometimes in Bohemia. 



ACT I. 

SoENB L — Sicilia. An Ante-chamber in the 
Palace of Leontes. 

£nier Camillo a/nd Archidamus. 

Arch, If you shall chance, Camillo, to visit 
Bohemia, on the like occasion whereon my ^y^<:2i^ji^ 
Are now on foot, yon shall see, aa \ Vv?^ ^^^> 
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great difference betwixt our Bohemia and your 
Sicilia. 

Cam, I think this coming summer, the King of 
Sicilia means to pay Bohemia the visitation which 
he justly owes him. 

Arch. Wherein our entertainment shall shame 
us, we will be justified in our loves : for, indeed — 

Cam, 'Beseech you — 

Arch, Yerily, I speak it in the freedom of my 
knowledge : we cannot with such magnificence — ^in 
so rare— I know not what to say. — We will give 
you sleepy drinks, that your senses, unintelligent of 
our insufficience, may, though they cannot praise 
us, as little accuse us. 

Carrh, You pay a great deal too dear for what's 
given freely. 

Arch, Believe me, I speak as my understanding 
instructs me, and as mine honesty puts it to 
utterance. 

Cam^ Sicilia cannot show himself over-kind to 
Bohemia. They were trained together in their 
childhoods; and there rooted betwixt them then 
such an affection, which cannot choose but branch 
now. Since their more mature dignities and royal 
necessdtiee, made separatioii oi their society, their 
Gncountera, though not peTaoti«X,\iV^\»«s2k.tQr3^>^ 
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attomeyed with interchange of gifts, letters, loving 
embassies, that they have seemed to be together 
though absent, shook hands as over a vast, and 
embraced, as it were, from the ends of opposed 
winds. The heavens continue their loves ! 

Arch. I think there is not in the world either 
malice or matter to alter it. You have an un- 
speakable comfort of your young Prince Mamillius: 
it is a gentleman of the greatest promise that ever 
came into my note. 

Cam, I very well agree with you in the hopes 
of hinu It is a gallant child ; one that, indeed, 
physics the subject, makes old hearts fresh : they 
that went on crutches ere he was bom desire yet 
their life to see him a man. 

Arch, Would they else be content to die ] 

Gam. Tes, if there were no other excuse why 
they should desire to live. 

Arch. If the king had no son, they would desire 
to live on crutches till he had one. [Exeunt, 
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Scene II. — Sicilia. A Room of State in the 

Palace. 

Enter Leontes, Polixenes, Hermione, Mamil- 
Lius, Oamillo, amd AUenda/rUs. 

P6L Nine changes of the watery star have been 
The shepherd's note since we have left our throne 
Without a burden : time as long again 
Would be filled up, my brother, with our thanks, 
And yet we should for perpetuity 
Go hence in debt : and therefore, like a cipher, 
Tet standing in rich place, I multiply 
With one ' We thank you ' many thousands more 
That go before it. 

Leon, Stay your thanks awhile, 

And pay them when you part. 

Pol, Sir, that's to-morrow 

I am questioned by my fears of what may chance 
Or breed upon our absence ; that may blow 
No sneaping winds at home to make us say, 
'This is put forth too truly!' Besides, I have 

stayed 
To tire your royalty. 

Zeon. ^ft at^ VsvjL%\vftr^ brother. 

Than yon can put us to *t. 
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FoL No longer stay. 

Leon, One seyen-night longer. 

Fol, Very sooth, to-morrow. 

Leon. We 11 part the time between's then ; and 
in that, 
1 11 no gainsaying. 

FoIh Press me not, 'beseech you, so. 

There ia no tongue that moves, none, none T the 

world 
So soon as yours, could win me ; so it should now 
Were there necessity in your request, although 
'T were needful I denied it. My affairs 
Do even drag me homeward ; which to hinder 
Were, in your love, a whip to me, my stay. 
To you a charge and trouble : to save both. 
Farewell, our brother. 

Leon, Tongue-tied, our queen 1 speak you. 

Her. I had thought, sir, to have held my peace 
until 
You had drawn oaths from him not to stay. You, 

sir. 
Charge him too coldly : tell him, you are sure 
All in Bohemia's well : this satisfaction 
The by-gone day proclaimed. Say this to him, 
He's beat irom his best ward. 
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Her. To tell he longs to see his son were strong : 
But let him say so then, and let him go ; 
But let him swear so, and he shall not stay, 
We *11 thwack him hence with distaffs. — 
[To PoLiXENES.] Yet of your royal presence III 

adventure 
The borrow of a week. When at Bohemia 
You take my lord, I'll give him my commission 
To let him there a month behind the gest 
Prefixed for 's parting : yet, good deed, Leontes, 
I love thee not a jar o' the clock behind 
What lady she her lord, — ^You'll stay t 

Pol Ko, madam. 

Her. Nay, but you will ? 

Pol I may not> verily. 

Her, Verily ! 
You put me off with limber vows ; but I, 
Though you would seek to unsphere the stars "yriih 

oaths, 
Should yet say, * Sir, no going.' Verily, 
You shall not go : a lady's * verily ' is 
As potent as a loixi's. Will you go yet 1 
Force me to keep you as a prisoner. 
Not like a guest ; so you shall pay your fees 
TVhen you depart, and b&v^ ^oxuc thanks. Hof 
-- _ say youl 
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My prisoner, or my guest 1 by your dread * verily,' 
One of them you shall be. 

Pol. Your guest then, madam : 

To be your prisoner should import offending; 
This is for me less easy to commit 
Than you to punish. 

Her, Not your gaoler then, 

But your kind hostess. Come, I'll question you 
Of my lord's tricks and yours, when you were 

boys; 
You were pretty lordings then. 

Pol. We were, fair queen, 

Two lads, that thought there was no more behind 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal. 

Her. Was not my lord the verier wag o' the 
two? 

Pol, We were as twinned lambs that did frisk 
i' the sun. 
And bleat the one at the other : what we changed. 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, nor dreamed 
That any did. Had we pursued that life, 
And our weak spirits ne'er been higher reared 
With stronger blood, we Bho\)\& \i^^% ^x^^^sc^ 
heaven 
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Boldly, * not guilty, ' the imposition cleared, 
Hereditary ours. 

Her, By this we gather, 

You have tripped since. 

Pol, 0, my most sacred lady. 

Temptations have since then been bom to 's ; for 
In those unfledged days was my wife a girl : 
Your precious self had then not crossed the eyes 
Of my young playfellow. 

Her. Grace to boot I 

Of this make no conclusion, lest you say 
Your queen and I are devils : yet, go on ; 
The offences we have made you do, we *11 answer 
If you flrst sinned with us, and that with us 
You did continue fault, and that you slipped not 
With any but with us. 

Leon, Is he won yet ? 

Her, He '11 stay, my lord. 

Leon. At my request he would not 

Hermione, my dearest, thou ne'er spok'st 
To better purposa 

Her, Never 1 

Leon, ^ever, but once. 

Her, What, have I twice said well ? when was *t 
before I 
prythee, tell me. Cram'a w\t\i ^i:«Aa^^ wsAxMlkft^^ 
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As fat as tame things : one good deed, dying 

tongueless, 
Slaughters a thousand waiting upon that 
Our praises are our wages : you may ride 's 
With one soft kiss a thousand furlongs, ere 
With spur we heat an acre. But to the goal : — 
My last good deed was to entreat his stay ; 
What was my first ! it has an elder sister, 
Or I mistake you : O, * would her name were Grace ! 
But once before I spoke to the purpose : when ? 
Kay, let me have 't ; I long. 

Leon, Why, that was when 

Three crabbed months had soured themselves to 

death 
Ere I could make thee open thy white hand 
And clap thyself my love : then didst thou utter, 
* I am yours for ever.' 

Her. ^ 'Tis Grace, indeed. — 

Why, lo you now, I have spoke to the purpose 

twice: 
The one for ever earned a royal husband, 
The other for some while a friend. 

[Giving her hand to Polixene& 
Leon. [Aeide,'] Too hot, too hot I 

To mingle hiendship far is imiigUii^\A.oo^. 
I hare tremor cordis on me : — m^ "heax^ ^^TkR«^«» 
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But not for joy, not joy. — This entertainment 
May a free face put on ; derive a liberty 
From heartiness, from bounty, fertile bosom, 
And well become the agent : 't may, I grant ; 
But to be paddling palms, and pinching fingers, 
As now they are ; and making practised smiles 
As in a looking-glass ; — and then to sigh, as 't were 
The mort o' the deer ; O, that is entertainmfint 
My bosom likes not, nor my brows. — Mamillius, 
Art thou my boy 1 

Mam, Ay, my good lord^ 

LeoTL T fecks t 

Why, that's my bawcock. What^ hast smutoh'd 

thy nose 1 — 
They say, it is a copy out of mine : Come, captain, 
We must be neat ; not neat, but cleanly, captain : 
And yet the steer, the heifer, and the calf. 
Are all called neat. — Still virginalling 
Upon his palm 1 — How now, you wanton calf. 
Art thou my calf 1 

Mam, Yes, if you will, my lord. 

Leon, Thou want'st a rough pash, and the shooti 
that I have, 
To be full like me : — ^yet, they say, we are 
AJwost as like as eggs *, women bBi^ «o, 
That will say anything : \>\xt -wete \Xi«^ i«^s» 
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As o'er-dyed blacks, as wind, as waters, false 
As dice are to be wished by one that fixes 
No bourn 'twixt his and mine ; yet were it true 
To say this boy were like me. — Come, sir page, 
Liook on me with your welkin eye : sweet villain. 
Most dear'st^ my collop, — Can thy dam 1 — may 't 

Affection, thy intention stabs the centre : 

Thou dost make possible things not so held, 

Communicat'st with dreams ; — how can this be 1 — 

With what 's unreal thou co-active art. 

And fellow'st nothing. Then, 't is very credent. 

Thou may'st co-join with something; and thou 

dost, — 
And that beyond commission ; and I find it ; 
And that to the infection of my brains. 
And hardening of my brow& 

Fol, What means Sicilial 

Her. He something seems unsettled. 

Pol. How, my lord ! 

What cheer f how is 't with you, best brother ? 

Her, You look 

As if you held a brow of much distraction : 
Are you moved, my lord 1 

Leon. "No, m ^ocA ^•ax^'i'?^.— 

ffow sometimea nature will betray \V» icJ^-^ , 
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Its tenderness, and make itself a pastime 

To harder bosoms ! Looking on the lines 

Of my boy's face, methoughts I did recoil 

Twenty-three years, and saw myself iinbreeched, 

In my green velvet coat, my dagger muzzled. 

Lest it should bite its master, and so prove, 

As ornaments oft do, too dangerous. 

How like, methought, I then was to this kernel, 

This squash, this gentleman. — Mine honest friend| 

Will you take eggs for money 1 

Mwm, No, my lord, I *11 fight. 

Leon, You will ? why, happy man be 's dole I— 
My brother. 
Are you so fond of your young prince as we 
Do seem to be of ours 1 

Fol, If at home, sir, 

He 's all my exercise, my mirth, my matter : 
Now my sworn friend, and then mine enemy ; 
My parasite, my soldier, statesman, alL 
He makes a July's day short as December \ 
And with his varying childness cures in me 
Thoughts that would thick my blood. 

Leon, So stands this squire 

OfSced with me. We two will walk, my lord, 
And leave you to your graver steps. — Hermione, 
Sow tbou lov'at us, show in out \iTo^i\ve►v'^^^CiQl\aa\ 
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Let what is dear in Sicily, be cheap. 
Next to thyself and my young rover, he *s 
Apparent to my heart 

Her, If you would seek us. 

We are yours i' the garden : shall 's attend you 

there? 
Lwn, To your own.bents dispose you : you '11 be 

found, 
Be you beneath the sky. — \A9ideI\ I am angling 

now. 
Though you perceive me not how I give line. 
Gb to, go to ! 

How she holds up the. neb, the bill to him j 
And arms her with the boldness of a wife 
To her allowing husband ! 

[Exeunt Polixbnes, Hebmione, and Attendants, 

Gone already ; 
Inch-thick, knee-deep, o'er head and ears a forked 

one! — 
€k) play, boy, play ; — thy mother plays, and I 
Play too, but so disgraced a part, whose issue 
Will hiss me to my grave : contempt and clamour 
Will be my knell. — Go play, boy, play. — There 

have been. 
Or I am much deceived, cuckolds et^ ncrw \ 
And many a man there is (even a^ ^AiAa ^x«e«o^ 
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Now, while I speak this) holds his wife by the arm, 
That little thinks she has been sluiced in 's absence. 
And his pond fished by his next neighbour, by 
Sir Smile, his neighbour. Nay, there 's comfort 

in't 
Whiles other men have gates, and those gates 

opened 
As mine, against their will. Should all despair 
That have revolted wives, the tenth of mankind 
Would hang themselves. Physic for 't there ia 

none: 
It is a bawdy planet, that will strike 
Where 't is predominant ; and 't is powerful, 

think it. 
From east, west, north, and south ; be it concluded, 
No barricade for a belly ; know *t ; 
It will let in and out the enemy. 
With bag and baggage. Many a thousand on 's 
Have the disease, and feel *t not. — How now, boy t 
Mam. I am like you, they say. 
Leon. Why, that 's some comfort — 

What ! Oamillo there ] 
Cam, Ay, my good lord. 

Zeon, Go play, Mamillius; thouH an honest 
man. — ^Eoat MkHiLLiua 

Camillo, this great sir will yet ata^ \oii^^x. 



/ 
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Com. You had much ado to make his anchor 
hold: 
When you cast out, it still came home. 

Leon, Didst note it 1 

(7am. He would not stay at your petitions; made 
His business more material 

Leon. Didst perceive iti — 

They 're here with me already; whispering, 

rounding, 
' Sicilia is a— so forth.' 'T is far gone, 
When I shall gust it last. — How came % Camillo, 
That he did stay 9 

(7am. At the good queen's entreaty. 

Leon, At the queen's, be 't : good should be per 
tinent ; 
But so it iSj it is not. Was this taken 
By any understanding pate but thine t 
For thy conceit is soaking ; will draw in 
More than the common blocks : not noted, is \ 
But of the finer natures 1 by some severals 
Of head-piece extraordinary 1 lower messes, 
Pei'chance, are to this business purblind : say. 

Cam, Business, my lord ? I think, most under- 
stand 
Bohemia Bt&ya here longer. 
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Cam, Stays here longer. 

Leon, Ay, but whyl 

Cam. To satisfy your highness, alid the entreaties 
Of our most gracious mistresa 

Leon. Satisfy 

The entreaties of your mistress 1 — satisfy 1 — 
Let that suffice. I have trusted thee, Camillo, 
With all the nearest things to my heart, as well 
My chamber-councils, wherein, priest-like, thou 
Hast cleansed my bosom ; I from thee departed 
Thy penitent reformed : but we have been 
Deceived in thy integrity, deceived 
In that which seems so. 

Cam. Be it forbid, lAy lord I 

Leon. To bide upon 't, — thou art not honest ; or 
If thou inclin'st that way, thou art a coward, 
Which boxes honesty behind, restraining I 

From course required j or else thou must be counted [ 
A servant grafted in my serious trust. 
And therein negligent ; or else a fool ^ 

That seest a game played home, the rich stake drawn, f 
And tak'st it all for jest. ^ 

Cam. My gracious lord, 

I may be negligent, foolish, and fearful ; ! 

In every one of these no mwi Va It^> [ 

But that bis negligence, "hia foW^ , l^^^^ |f 
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Amongst the infinite doings of the world, 
Sometime puts forth. ' In your affairs, my lord, 
If ever I were wilful-negligent, 
It was my folly ; if industriously 
I played the fool, it was my negligence. 
Not weighing well the end ; if ever fearful 
To do a thing where I the issue doubted, 
Whereof the execution did cry out 
Against the non-performance, 't was a fear 
Which oft infects the wisest. These, my lord. 
Are such allowed infirmities that honesty 
Is never free of. But, ^beseech your grace. 
Be plainer with me ; let me know my trespass 
By its own visage ; if I then deny it, 
'T is none of mine. 

Leon. Ha' not you seen, Camillo, — 

But that *s past doubt : you have, or your eye-gl 
Is thicker than a cuckold's horn — or heard, — 
For, to a vision so apparent, rumour 
Cannot be mute — or thought, — ^for cogitation 
Resides not in that man that does not think — 
My wife is slippery ] If thou wilt confess — 
Or else be impudently negative. 
To have nor eyes, nor thought, — then say 
My wife *s a hobbyhorse, deserves a Tk&sxA 
As rank aa any ilax-wench that puta \<c> 
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Before her troth-plight ; say 't, and justify 't. 

Cam. T would not be a stander-by to hear 
My sovereign mistress clouded so without 
My present vengeance taken. *Shrew my hearty 
You never spoke what did become you less 
Than this ; which to reiterate were sin 
As deep as that, though true. 

Leon, Is whispering nothing 1 

Is leaning cheek to cheek 1 is meeting noses ? 
Kissing with inside lip ? stopping the career 
Of laughter with a sigh 1 — a note infallible 
Of breaking honesty — horsing foot on foot 1 
Skulking in comers ? wishing clocks more swift 1 
Hours, minutes 1 noon, midnight 9 and all eyes 
Blind with the pin and web, but theirs, theirs 

only, I 

That would unseen be wicked 1 is this nothing t v 
Why, then the world and all that 's in 't is nothing ; ! 
The covering sky is nothing j Bohemia nothing ; [ 
My wife is nothing; nor nothing have these:' 
.otbings I 

If this be nothing. \ 

Cam, Good my lord, be cored [ 

Of this diseased opinion, and betimes ; | 

For "t is most dangeroua. i 

^ - s 
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Cam. No, no, mj lord. 

Leon, It is j you lie, you lie : 

I say, thou liest^ Camillo, and I hate thee j 
Pronounce thee a gross lout, a mindless slave, 
Or else a hovering temporiser, that 
Canst with thine eyes at once see good and evil. 
Inclining to them both \ were my wife's liver 
Infected as her life, she would not live 
The nuining of one glass. 

Gofln. Who does infect her t 

Leon. Why, he that wears her like her medal, 
hanging 
About his neck, Bohemia : who, if I 
Had servants true about me, that bare eyes 
To see alike mine honour as their profits, 
Their own particular thrifts, they would do that 
Which should undo more doing : ay, and thou, 
His cup-bearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have benched, and reared to worship ; who may'st 

see, 
Plainly as heaven sees earth and earth sees heaven^ 
How I am gall^ — might'st bespice a cup, 
To give mine enemy a lasting wink ; 
Which draught to me were cordial 

Com. Sir, my lord 1 

I could do this, and that with no rash potion, 
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But with a lingering dram that should not work 
Maliciously like poison : but I cannot 
Believe this crack to be in my dread mistrass 
So sovereignly being honourable. — 
I have loved thee, — 

Leoru Make that thy question, and go rot I 

Dost think, I am so muddy, so unsettled, 
To appoint myself in this vexation, sully 
The purity and whiteness of my sheets, — 
Which to preserve is sleep ; which, being spotted, 
Is goads, thorns, nettles, tails of wasps, — 
Give scandal to the blood o' the prince, my son, — 
Who, I do think, is mine, and love as mine — 
Without ripe moving to 't 1 Would I do this \ 
Could man so blench 1 

Cam, I must believe you, sir : 

I do j and will fetch off Bohemia for 't j 
Provided, that when he 's removed, your highness 
Will take again your queen as yours at first, 
Even for your son's sake, and thereby for sealing 
The injury of tongues, in courts and kingdoms 
Known and allied to youra 

Leon, Thou dost advise me 

Even so as I mine own course have set down. 
I'll give no blemish to \ier Ylohowi, none. 
Cam. ^^ \^^ 
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Go then ; and with a countenance as clear 
As friendship wears at feasts, keep with Bohemia 
And with your queen. I am his cup-bearer ; 
If from me he have wholesome beverage, 
Account me not your servant. 

Lean,' This is all : 

Do 't, and thou hast the one }ialf of my heart ; 
Do 't not, thou splitt'st thine own. 

Cam. 1 11 do % my lord, 

Leon, I will seem friendly, as thou hast advised 
me. [JSooU 

GcMn, O miserable lady 1 — But, for me, 
What case stand I in 1 I must be the poisoner 
Of good Polixenes ; and my ground to do 't 
Is the obedience to a master ; one 
Who, in rebellion with himself, will have 
All that are his so too. — ^To do this deed, 
Promotion follows. If I could find example 
Of thousands that had struck anointed kings 
And flourished after, I 'd not do 't ; but since 
Nor brass, nor stone, nor parchment, bears not 

one, 
Let villainy itself forswear *t I must 
Forsake the court : to do % or no, is certain 
To me a break-neck. Happy star, tel^ tv»<v \ 
Here comes JBobemisL, 



Enter Polixenes. 

Pol, This is strange. Methinksy 

My favour here begins to warp. Not speak ] — 
Good day, Camillo. 

Cam, Hail, most royal sir ! * 

Pol What 18 the news i' the court t 

Cam, None rare, my lord. 

Pol The king hath on him such a coantenan«e 
As he had lost some province, and a region 
Loved as he loves himself : even now I met him 
With customary compliment, when he, 
Wafting his eyes to the contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, speeds from me, and 
So leaves me to consider what is breeding 
That changes thus his manners. 

Cam, I dare not know, my lord, 

Pol, How ! dare noti — Do not? Do you know, 
and dare not 
Be intelligent to me ? T is thereabouts ; 
For to yourself what you do know, you must, f 
Ajid cannot say you dare not. Good Camillo, 
Your changed complexions are to me a mirror, | 
Which shows me mine changed too ; for 1 musff 
-4. party in this alteration, 1aii4\xi% / 

^'^i^ thua altered witVi'tp. -i 

i 
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Cam, There is a sickness 

Which puts some of us in distemper ; but 
I cannot name the disease, and it is caught 
Of you, that yet are well 

Pol. How caught of me % 

Make me not sighted like the basilisk : 
I have looked on thousands, who have sped the 

better 
By my regard, but killed none so. Camillo, — 
As you are certainly a gentleman ; thereto 
Clerk-like experienced, which no less adorns 
Our gentry than our parents' noble names 
In whose success we are gentle, — | beseech you, 
If you know aught which does behove my know- 
ledge 
Thereof to be informed, imprison 't not 
In ignorant concealment. 

Cam, I may not answer. 

Pol, A sickness caught of me, and yet I well ? 
I must be answered. — Dost thou hear, Camillo, 
I conjure thee, by all the parts of man 
Which honour does acknowledge, — ^whereof the 

least 
Is not this suit of mine, — that thou declare 
What iDoidenojr thou dost gueas ol\i«i.rBi ' 

Is creeping towards me ; how iax 6^, \vo^ Xisax \ 



i 
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Which way to be prevented, if to be : 

If not^ how best to bear it 

Cam, Sir, I will tell you ; 

Since I am charged in honour, and by him 

That I think honourable. Therefore, mark my 
counsel, 

Which must be even as swiftly followed as 

I mean to utter it, or both yourself and me 

Cry ' lost,' and so good night. 

FoL On, good Oamilkx 

Cam. I am appointed him to murder you. 
Pol. By whom, Camillo 1 
Cam. ^ By the king. 

Pol For what I 

Cam. He thinks, nay, with all confidence he 
swears. 

As he had seen 't or been an instrument 

To vice you to't, — ^that you have touched his 
queen 

Forbiddenly. 

Pol. O, then my best blood turn 

To an infected jelly, and my name 

Be yoked with his that did betray the Best ! 

!ZV7rQ then my freshe3t reputation to « 

A savour that may strike tYie d.u!lX^\i T\Q«tdl f 

^here I arrive, and my apptoajcScL^o^ ^\3CMDifc\^ j 
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Nay, hated too, worse than the greatest infeotion 
That e'er was heard, or read ! 

Gam%. Swear his thought over 

By each particular star in heaven and 
By all their influences, you may as well 
Forbid the sea for to obey the moon, 
As, or by oath, remove, or counsel, shake, 
The fabric of his folly, whose foundation 
Is piled upon his faith, and will continue 
The standing of his body. 
Pol, How should this grow 1 

Gam, I know not ; but, I am sure, 't is safer to 
Avoid what *s grown than question how 't is bom. 
If therefore you dare trust my honesty, 
That lies enclose in this trunk which you 
Shall bear along impawned, away to-night 1 
Your followers I will whisper to the business ; 
And will, by twos and threes, at several posterns, 
I Clear them o' the city. For myself, 1 11 put 
My fortunes to your service, which are here 
By this discovery lost. Be not uncertain ; 
For, by the honour of my parents, I 
Have uttered truth, which if you seek to prove^ 
I dare not stand by ; nor shall you be safer 
Than one condemned by tlie km^% csstcl \^<qpq2S^ 
thereon 
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His execution sworn. 

Pol. I do believe tbee : 

I saw his heart in 's face. Give me thy hand : 
Be pilot to me, and thy places shall 
Still neighbour mine. My ships are ready, and 
My people did expect my hence departure 
Two days ago. — This jealousy 
Is for a precious creature : as she 's rare, 
Must it be great ; and, as his person 's mighty, 
Must it be violent ; and, as he does conceive 
He is dishonoured by a man which ever 
Professed to him, why, his revenge must 
In that be made more bitter. Fear o'ershades me : 
Good expedition be my friend, and comfort 
The gracious queen, part of his theme, but nothing 
Of his ill-ta'en suspicion ! Come, Oamillo * 
I will respect thee as a father, if 
Thou bear'st my life off henca Let us avoid. 

Cam, It is in mine authority to command 
The keys of all the posterns. Please your highness 
To take the urgent hour Come, sir : away ! 

\ExmnL 
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ACT II. 

Scene L — Sicilia. Within the Palace of Leontes. 

ErUer Hebmione, Mamillius, and Ladies, 

Her, Take the boj to you : he so troubles me, 
T is past enduring. 

1 Lady, Come, my gracious lord : 

Shall I be your playfellow 1 

Mam. No, I *11 none of you. 

1 Lady, Why, my sweet lord? 

Mam, You 11 kiss me hard, and speak to me 
as if 
I were a baby stilL — ^I love you better. 

2 Lady, And why so, my lord ? 

Mam, Kot for because 

Your brows are blacker ; yet black brows, they say. 
Become some women best^ so that there be not 
Too much hair there, but in a semicircle 
Or a half-moon made with a pen. 

2 Lady, Who taught you this 1 

Mam, I learned it out of women's faces. — Fray 
now. 
What colour are your eyebrows 1 * 

1 Zoify. Blue, 1X11 \ox^ 
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Mam, ^Sijf that 's a mock : I have seen a lady's 
nose 
That has been blue, but not her eyebrows. 

2 Lady, Hark ye. 

The queen, your mother, rounds apace : we shall 
Present our services to a fine new prince 
One of these days : and then you *d wanton with us, 
If we would have you. 

1 Lady, She is spread of late 

Into a goodly bulk : good time encounter her I 
Her, What wisdom stirs amongst you 1 Come, 
sir; now 
I am for you again : pray you, sit by us 
And tell 's a tale. 

Mam. Merry, or sad, shall 't be ? 

Her, As merry as you will. 
Mam. A sad tale 's best for winter. 

I have one of sprites and goblins. 

Her, Let 's have that, good sir. 

Come on, sit down : come on, and do your best 
To fright me with your sprites : you 're powerful 
at it. 
Mam. There was a man, — 
jffer, ^^Ji come, sit down ; then on. 

Jfam. Dwelt by a cburcVi^ac^.— -1 ^"wilL tell it 
softly ; 
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Yond crickets shall not hear it. 

Her, Come on then, 

And give 't me in mine ear. 

Ervter Leontes, Antigonus, Lords^ and others, 

Leon, Was he met there? his train? Oamillo 
with him ? 

1 Lord. Behind the tuft of pines I met them : 
never 
Saw I men scour so on their way. I eyed them 
Even to their ships. 

Leon, How blest am I 

In my just censure, in my true opinion ! — 
Alack, for lesser knowledge ! How accursed 
In being so blest 1 — ^There may be in the cup 
A spider steeped, and one may drink, depart, 
And yet partake no yenom, for his knowledge 
Is not infected ; but if one present 
The abhorred ingredient to his eye make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his sides, 
With violent hefts. — ^I have drunk, and seen the 

spider. 
Camillo was his help in this, kis pander ! — 
There is a plot against my life, my crown : 
All 's true that is mistrusted : — ^tiia.a\. ia\a^ n^^mss 
Whom I employed, was pre-empYoy e^ V3 \Lva\. 
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He has discovered my design, and I 
Remain a pinched thing ; yea, a very trick 
For them to play at will. — How came the posterns 
So easily open ? 

1 Lord. By his great authority \ 

Which often hath no less prevailed than so, 
On your command. 

Leon, I know 't too welL — 

Give me the boy. \To Hermionb.] I am glad 

you did not nurse him : 
Though he does bear some signs of me, yet you 
Have too much blood in him. 

Her. What is this 1 sport 1 

Leon. Bear the boy hence; he shall not oome 
about her. 
Away with him, and let her sport herself 
With that she *s big with, for 't is Polixenes 
Has made thee swell thus. 

Her, But I 'd say he had not» 

And, I *11 be sworn, you would believe my saying, 
However you loan to the nayward. 

Leon. You, my lords, 

Look on her, mark her well : be but about 
To say, 'she is a goodly lady,' and 
The justice of your hearts wiW. \k«t^\^ ^idd^ 
^ is pity she 's not bonest, \ioiio\xT«XAft 
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Praise her but for this her without-door form — 
Which, on my faith, deserves high speech — and 

straight 
The shrug, the hum^ or ha, these petty brands 
That calumny doth use :— O, I am out, 
That mercy does, for calumny will sear 
Virtue itself : — these shrugs, these hums and ha's, 
When you have said, ' she *s goodly,' come between. 
Ere you can say, * she *s honest' But be 't known 
From him that has most cause to grieve it should 

be. 
She 's an adulteress. 

Her, Should a villain say so, 

The most replenished villain in the world, 
He were as much more villain : you, my lord, 
Do but mistaka 

Leon, You have mistook, my lady, 

Polixenes for Leontes. O thou thing, 
Which I '11 not call a creature of thy place, 
Lest barbarism, making me the precedent. 
Should a like language use to all degrees. 
And mannerly distinguishment leave out 
Betwixt the prince and beggar ! — I have said 
She 's an adulteress ; I have said with whom : 
More, she 's a. traitor ; and Camillo \a 
A federary with her, and one that kivo^a 
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What she should shame to know herself, 
But with her most vile principal, that she 's 
A bed-swerver, even as bad as those 
That vulgars give bold'st titles ; ay, and privy 
To this their late escape. 

Her, No, by my life, 

Privy to none of thia How will this grieve you, 
When you shall come to clearer knowledge, that 
You thus have published me 1 Gentle my lord. 
You scarce can right me throughly then, to say 
You did mistake. 

Leon, Ko : if I mistake 

In those foundations which I build upon. 
The centre is not big enough to bear 
A school-boy*s top. — ^Away with her to prison t 
He who shall speak for her is afar off guilty, 
But that he speaks. 

Her, There 's some ill planet reigns : 

I must be patient, till the heavens look 
With an aspect more favourable. — Good my lords^ 
I am not prone to weeping, as our sex 
Commonly are ; the want of which vain dew, 
Perchance, shall dry your pities ; but I have 
That honourable grief lodged here which bums 
Worse thsLn tears drown. 'Beafi)feCi\i ^ow all, my 
Jords, 
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With thoughts so o'^.alified as your charities 
Shall best instru'y*. yon, measure me : and so 
The king's wilf *a5 performed. 

Leon, Shall I be heard ? 

Her. Who is't, that goes with me] — Beseech 
jror highness 
My women may be with me ; for, you see, 
My ^pli^ht requires ij;. Do not weep, good fools ; 
There is no cause : when you shall know your 

mistress 
Has deserved prison, then abound in tears 
As I come out : this action I now go on, 
Is for my better grace. — Adieu, my lord : 
I never wished to see you sorry ; now, 
I trust I shall. — My women, come ; you have leava 
Leofk Go, do our bidding : hence ! 

[Hoceunt Queen and Ladies, 
1 Lord, 'Beseech your highness, call the queen 

again. 
Ant, Be certain what you do, sir, lest your 
justice 
Prove violence, in the which three great ones 

suffer, 
Yourself, your queen, your son. 

1 Lord, EoT Yl^t^ xji^ Vst^ 

I dare my life lay down, and wiW do't,, «a^ 
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Please you to accept it, that the queen is spotless 
I' the eyes of heaven and to you ; I mean, 
In this which you accuse her. 

ArU, If it prove 

6he 's otherwise, 1 11 keep my stables where 
I lodge my wife ; I '11 go in couples with her ; 
Than when I feel and see her, no further trust her ; 
For every inch of woman in the world. 
Ay, every dram of woman's flesh, is false, 
If she be. 

Leon, Hold your peaces ! 

1 Lard. Good my lord,^- 

Ant It is for you we speak, not for ourselves. 
You are abused, and by some putter-on. 
That will be damned for't; would I knew the 

villain, 
I would land-damn him. Be she honour-flawed, — 
I have three daughters ; the eldest is eleven, 
The second, and the third, nine, and some flva ; 
If this prove true, they'll pay for't: by mine 

honour, 
1 11 geld them all ; fourteen they shall not see^ 
To bring false generations ; they are co-heirs ; 
And I had rather glib myself, than they 
Should not produce isax \beu^ 
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You smell this business with a sense as cold 
As is a dead man's nose; but I do see % and feel 't, 
As you feel doing thus, and see withal 
The instruments that feeL 

Ant. If it be 80, 

We need no grave to bury honesty : 
There 's not a grain of it the face to sweeten 
Of the whole dungy earth. 
Leon. What ? lack I credit 1 

1 Lard, I had rather you did lack, than I, my 
lord, 
Upon this ground ; and more it would content me 
To have her honour true, than your suspicion ; 
Be blamed for 't how you might. 

Leon. Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this, but rather follow 
Our forcible instigation 1 Our prerogative 
Calls not your counsels, but our natural goodness 
Imparts this ; which, if you — or stupefied. 
Or seeming so in skill — cannot, or will not, 
Relish a truth like us, inform yourselves 
We need no more of your advice : the matter, 
The loss, the gain, the ordering on 't, is all 
Properly ours. 

Anl And I wish, my ^e^^d, 

Yba had only in your silent JudgmeiA. ^.Tva^*^ 
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Without more overture. 

Leon. How could that be t 

Either thou art most ignorant by age, 
Or thou wert born a fool. Camillo's flight, 
Added to their familiarity — 
Which was as gross as ever touched conjecture, 
They lacked sight only, nought for approbation, 
But only seeing, all other circumstances 
Made up to the deed — doth push on this proceeding : 
Yet, for a greater confirmation, — 
For in an act of this importance 't were 
Most piteous to be wild — I have despatched in post^ 
To saored Delphos, to Apollo's temple, 
Cleomenes and Dion, whom you know 
Of stufied sufficiency. Now, from the oracle 
They will bring all ; whose spiritual counsel had. 
Shall stop, or spur me. Have I done well % 

1 Lord, Well done, my lord. 

LeoTL Though I am satisfied, and need no more 
Than what I know, yet shall the oracle 
Give rest to the minds of others such as he 
Whose ignorant credulity will not 
Come up to the truth. So have we thought it good 
From our free person she should be confined, 
Lest that thQ treachery of the two fled hence 
Be left her to perform. Come, lo\Vo\^ n>&\ 
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We are to speak in public ; for this business 
Will raise us all. 

Ant. [Aside.] To laughter, as I take it, 
If the good truth were known. [Exeunt 



Scene II. — ^The Same. The outer Room of a 

Prison. 

Enter Paulina and Attendants. 

Paul. The keeper of the prison, — call to him ; 
Let him have knowledge who I am. — Good lady ! 

[Exit a/n Attendant. 
No court in Europe is too good for thee ! 
What dost thou then in prison ? — 

Re-enter Attendant, with the Gaoler, 

JSow, good sir, 
You know me, do you not 1 

Oaoler, For a worthy lady, 

And one whom much I honour. 

Paul. Pray you then. 

Conduct me to the queen. 

Gaoler. I may not, madam : to the contrary 
I have express commandment. 

Paul. Kexfe ' ^ ^^Q> 

To Jock up honesty and honour irora 
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The access of gentle visitors ! — Is 't lawful, 
Pray you, to see her women ? any of them 1 
Emilia 1 

Gaoler, So please you, madam, 
To put apart these your attendants, I 
Shall bring Emilia forth. 

Paul. I pray now, call her.— 

Withdraw yourselves. [Exeunt Attendants, 

Gaoler. And, madam, 

I must be present at your conferenca 

Paul, Well, 1 e 't so, pr'ythee. [Exit Gaoler, 

Here 's such ado to make no stain a stain 
As passes colouring. 

He-enter Gaoler, with Emilia. 

Dear gentlewoman, 
How fares our gracious lady ? 

Emil, As well as one so great and so forlorn, 
May hold together. On her frights and griefs— 
Which never tender lady hath borne greater- 
She is, something before her time, delivered. 

Paul A boy ? 

Emil, A daughter ; and a goodly babe^ 

Lusty, and like to live : the queen receives 
Much comfort in 't, says, * My poor prisoner, 
I am innocent as you.' 
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Pavl. I dare be sworn : — 

These dangerous, unsafe lunes i' the king, beshrew 

them ! 
He must be told on 't, and he shall : the oCGce 
Becomes a woman best ; I '11 take 't upon me. 
If I prove honey-mouthed let my tongue blister, 
And never to my red-looked anger be 
The trumpet any more. — Pray you, Emilia, 
Commend my best obedience to the queen ; 
If she dares trust me with her little babe, 
1 11 show 't the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to the loud'st. We do not know 
How he may soften at the sight o' the child ; 
The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails. 

BmiL Most worthy madam. 

Your honour, and your goodness is so evident, 
That your free undertaking cannot miss 
A thriving issue : there is no lady living 
So meet for this great errand. Please your lady- 
ship 
To visit the next room, I *11 presently 
Acquaint the queen of your most noble offer, 
Who, but to-day, hammered of this design. 
Bat durst not tempt a minister of \ioiLQ»\vs^ 
Lest she should he denied. 
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PcmL Tell her, Emilia, 

I '11 use that tongue I have : if wit flow from \ 
As boldness from my bosom, let 't not be doubted 
1 shall do good. 

EmiL Now, be you blest for it ! 

I'll to the queen. — Please you, come something 
nearer. 

Gaoler. Madam, if 't please the queen to send the 
babe, 
I know not what I shall incur to pass it^ 
Having no warrant. 

Paul. You need not fear it> sir : 

The child was prisoner to the womb, and is, 
By law and process of great nature, thence 
Freed and enfranchised ; not a party to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of, 
If any be, the trespass of the queen. 

Gaoler. I do believe it. 

Paul. Do not you fear : upon mine honour, I 
Will stand betwixt you and danger. [HxetmL 
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Scene III. — The Same. A Room in the Palaca 

Enter Leontes, AntigonuS, Lords, <md other 

Attendants, 

Leon, Nor night nor day, no rest. It is but 
weakness 
To bear the matter thus, mere weakness. If 
The cause were not in being, — part o* the cause, 
She, the adult'ress ; for the harlot king 
Is quite beyond mine arm, out of the blank 
And level of my brain, plot-proof ; but she, 
I can hook to me : — say, that she were gone, 
Given to the fire, a moiety of my rest 
Might come to me again. — Who 's there % 

1 Atten, My lord. 

Leon, How does the boy % 

1 Atten, He took good rest to-night j 

'T is hoped, his sickness is discharged. 

Leon, To see his nobleness I 

Conceiving the dishonour of his mother, 
He straight declined, drooped, took it deeply, 
Fastened and fixed the shame on 't in himself, 
Threw off* his spirit, his appetite, his sleep, 
And downright ianguished. — ^Leave m^ ^^'^ \ — 
go, 
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See how he fares. [Eodt Attendant] — Fie, fie ! no 

thought of him : 
The very thought of my revenges that way 
Becoil upon me : in himself too mighty, 
And in his parties, his alliance ; — ^let him be, 
Until a time may serve. For present vengeance, 
Take it on her. Oamillo and Folixenes 
Laugh at me ; make their pastime at my sorrow : 
Tliey should not laugh, if I could reach them ; nor 
Shall she, within my power. 

JEnter Faulina, with a Child 

1 Lord, You must not enter. 

Fcml 'i^B.y, rather^ good my lords, be second to 
me. 
Fear you his tyrannous passion more, alas, 
Than the queen's life ? a gracious innocent soul, 
More free than he is jealous. 

Ant. That 's enougL 

1 Atten, Madam, he hath not slept to-night. 
commanded 
None should come at him. 

PomI, Not 80 hot, good sir ^ 

I come to bring him sleep. 'T is such as you, 
That creep like shadows \>^ \jMXi, wA \<!i >a!^ 
At each his needless \ieaNmg,s> wxOa. ^ ^^^^ 
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Nourish the cause of his awaking. I 
Do come with words as med'cinal as true, 
Honest as either, to purge him of that humour 
That presses him from sleep. 

Leon, What noise there, ho ? 

PauL No noise, my lord; but needful con- 
I ference, 

About some gossips for your highness. 

Leon. How ? — 

Away with that audacious lady. Antigonus, 
I charged thee that she should not como about 

me: 
I knew she would. 

AnL I told her so, my lord, 

On your displeasure's peril and on mine, 
She should not visit you. 

Leon, What, canst not rule her % 

Pa/ul. From all dishonesty he can : in this,~ 
Unless he take the course that you have done, 
Commit me for committing honour — trust it. 
He shall not rule ma 

Arii, Lo you now, you hear 

When she will take the rein, I let her run 3 
But she 11 not stumble. 

Patd. Good my \\eg^"ft^\ Qasaft^ — 

And, I beseech you, hear me, wl[io i^ro^ea^ 
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Myself your loyal servant, your physician, 
Your most obedient counsellor, yet that dares 
Less appear so in comforting your evils, 
Than such as most seem yours, — I say, I come 
From your good queen. 

Leon. Good queen I 

Paul Good queen, my lord, .good queen : I say, 
good queen ; 
And would by combat make her good, so were I 
A man, the worst about you. 

Leon, Force her hence. 

Paul. Let him that makes but trifles of his eyes 
First hand me. On mine own accord I *11 offi 
But first I '11 do my errand. — ^The good queen. 
For she is good, hath brought you forth a 

daughter : 
Here 't is ; commends it to your ble&sing. 

[Laying dovjn the ChUcL 

Leon, Out ! 

A mankind witch ! Hence with her, out o* door : 
A most intelligencing bawd 1 

Paul, Not so : 

I am as ignorant in that) as you 
In so entitling me, and no less honest 
Than you, are mad : wlaicYi \a ^tlqvjl'^ 1*11 warranti 
As this world goes, to p«isa iox VotXia^* 
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Leon. Traitors ! 

Will you not push her out? Give her the bas- 
tard. — 
[To AuTiGONUS.] Thou, dotard, thou art woman- 
tired, unroosted 
By thy dame Partlet here. — Take up the bastard : 
Take 't up, I say ; give 't to thy orone. 

Paul, For ever 

TTnvenerable be thy hands, if thou 
Tak'st up the princess by that forc^ baseness 
Which he has put upon 't I 
Leon, He dreads his wife. 

Pcml. So I would you did : then 't were past all 
doubt 
You 'd call your children yours. 

Leon. A nest of traitors 1 

Ant, I am none, by this good light. 
Paid, Nor I ; nor any, 

But one that 's here, and that 's himself ; for he 
The sacred honour of himself, his queen's. 
His hopeful son's, his babe's, betrays to slander. 
Whose sting is sharper than the sword's, and wiU 

not — 
For, as the case now stands, it is a curse 
He cannot be compelled to 't— once t^ixiaN^ 
The root of his opinion, which is xot\.atL 
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As ever oak, or stone, was sound. 

Leon, A callat 

Of boundless tongue, who late hath beat her hus- 
band 
And now baits me ! — This brat is none of mine : 
It is the issue of Polixenes. 
Hence with it ; and, together with the dam. 
Commit them to the fire. 

PavX, It is yours ; 

And, might we lay the old proverb to your charge, 
So like you, 'tis the worse. — Behold, my lords. 
Although the print be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father : eye, nose, lip. 
The trick of 's frown, his forehead ; nay, the valley, 
The pretty dimples of his chin and cheek; his 

smiles ; 
The very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger.— 
And thou, good goddess Nature, which hast 

made it 
So like to him that got it^ if thou hast 
The ordering of the mind too, 'mongst all coloun 
No yellow in 't ; lest she suspect, as he does, 
Her children not her husband's. 

Leon, A gross hag 1— 

And, lozei, thou art worthy to be hanged. 
That wiU not stay her tongue. 
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Ani, Hang all the husbands 

That cannot do that feat, you '11 leave yourself 
Bardly one subject 
Le<m, Once more, take her hence. 

Pmd. A most unworthy and unnatural lord 
Oan do no more. 
Leon. 1 11 have thee burned. 

Paid, I care not : 

It is an heretic that makes the fire, 
Not she which bums in't. I'll not call you 

tyrant; 
But this most cruel usage of your queen^ 
Not able to produce more accusation 
Than your own weak-hinged fancy — something 

savours 
Of tyranny, and will ignoble make you, 
Yea, scandalous to the world. 

Lean, Oh your allegiance, 

Out of the chamber with her ! Were I a tyrant. 
Where were her life ) she durst not call me so, 
If she did know me one. Away with her 1 

Paul, 1 pray you, do not push me; 1 11 be gone. 
Look to your babe, my lord ; *t is yours : Jove send 

her 
A better guiding spirit I — WYiati xl<^^^ 'OaR»A 
handat^ 
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You that are thus so tender o'er his follies 

Will never do him good, not one of you. 

So, so : — farewell ; we are gone. [Exit 

Leon. Thou, traitof, hast set on thy wife to 
this. — 
My child 1 away with 't ! — even thou, that hast 
A heart so tender o'er it, take it hence, 
And see it instantly consumed with fire : 
Even thou, and none but thou. Take it up 

straight. 
Within this hour bring me word 't is done — 
And by good testimony — or I '11 seize thy life, 
With what thou else call'st thine. If thou refuse, 
And wilt encounter with my wrath, say so ; 
The bastard brains with these my proper hands 
Shall I dash out. Go, take it to the fire^ 
For thou sett'st on thy wife. 

Ant I did not, sir : 

These lords, my noble fellows, if they please, 
Can clear me in 't. 

1 Lord. We can : my royal li^ge^ 

He is not guilty of her coming hither. 

Leon. You are liars alL 

1 Lord. 'Beseech your highness, give us bettor 
credit. 
We have always truly served 'jou, wi^Xj^eftw^tL 
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So to esteem of us ; and on our knees we beg, 
As recompense of our dear services, 
Past, and to come, that you do cLange this pur- 
pose; 
Which, being so horrible, so bloody, must 
Lead on to some foul issue. We all kneel. 

Leon. I am a feather for each wind that blows. 
Shall I live on, to see this bastard kneel 
And call me father % Better burn it now. 
Than curse it then. But, be it ; let it live : — 
It shall not neither. — [To Aittigonus.] You, sir, 

come you hither; 
You, that have been so tenderly officious 
With Lady Margery, your midwife, there. 
To save this bastard's life — for 't is a bastardy 
So sure as this beard 's grey — what will you ad- 
venture 
To save this brat's life 1 

AtU. Anything, my lord, 

That my ability may undergo, 
And nobleness impose : at least, thus much ; 
I '11 pawn the little blood which I have left> 
To save the innocent ; anything possible. 

Leon, It shall be possible. Swear by this sword, 
Thou wilt perform mj bidding. 

^^- 1 -wiW, m^ \Qt^. 
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Lean, Mark and perform it^ seest thou, for the 

faU 
Of any point in 't shall not only be 
Death to thyself, but to thy lewd-tongued wife, 
Whom for this time we pardon. We enjoin thee. 
As thou art liegeman to us, that thou carry 
This female bastard henoe ; and that thou bear it 
To some remote and desert place, quite out 
Of our dominions ; and that there thou leave it, 
Without more mercy, to its own pi-otection, 
And favour of the climate. As by strange fortune 
It came to us, I do in justice charge thee. 
On thy soul's peril and thy body's torture. 
That thou commend it strangely to some place, 
Where chance may nurse, or end it. Take it up. 
Ant. I swear to do this, though a present death 
Had been more merciful. — Come on, poor babe : 
Some powerful spirit instruct the kites and ravens, 
To be thy nurses ! Wolves, and bears, they say. 
Casting their savageness aside, have done 
like offices of pity. — Sir, be prosperous 
In more than this deed doth require 1 — ^And 

blessing 

A^fainst this cruelty fight on thy side. 

Poor thing, condemned \» \oaa \ 

\Exfvt vyiil\ t]KA QV^ 
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Leon, No, I '11 not rear 

Another's issue. 

1 Atteru Please your highness, posts 

From those you sent to the oracle are come 
An hour since : Cleomenes and Dion, 
Being well arrived from Delphos, are both landed, 
Hasting to the court. 

1 Lord, So please you, sir, thw speed 

Hath been beyond account. 

Leon. Twenty-three days 

They have been abbviut : 't is good speed, foretells, 
The great Apollo suddenly will have 
The truth of this appear. Prepare you, lords : 
Summon a session, that we may arraign 
Our most disloyal lady ; for, as she hath 
Been publicly accused, so shall she have 
A just and open trial While she lives 
My heart will be a burden to ma Leave me, 
And think upon my bidding. [ExeunL 
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ACT IIL 

Scene I. — Sicily. A Street in some Town. 

Enter Cleomenes and Dion. 

Cleo. The climate 's delicate, the air most sweet. 
Fertile the isle, the temple much surpassing 
The common praise it bears. 

Dion. I shall report, 

For most it caught me, the celestial habits — 
Methinks, I so should term them — and the 

reverence 
Of the grave wearers. 0, the sacrifice. 
How ceremonious, solemn, and unearthly 
It was i' the offering 1 

Gleo, But, of all, the burst 

And the ear-deafening voice o' the oracle, 
Kin to Jove's thunder, so surprised my sense, 
That I was nothing. 

Dion If the event o' the journey 

Prove as successful to the queen — 0, be 't so I — 
As it hath been to us rare, pleasant, speedy. 
The time is worth the use on \ 
Gleo. Cj:x^a.t A^llo, 

T\im all to the best I TTaeae i^Tod3Ax\».x:vi\ia, 
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So forcing faults upon Hermione, 
I little Hke. 

Dion, The violent carriage of it 

Will clear or end the business, when the oracle- 
Thus by Apollo's great divine sealed up — 
Shall the contents discover, something rare 
Even then will rush to knowledge. — Go, fresh 

horses ; — 
And gracious be the issue I [Exeunt. 



Scene II. — ^The Same. A Court of Justice. 

Enter Leontes, Lords, and Officers, 

Leon, This sessions — ^to our great grief we pro- 
nounce — 
Even pushes 'gainst our heart : the party tried, 
The daughter of a king, our wife, and one 
Of us too much beloved. — Let us be cleared 
Of being tyrannous, since we so openly 
Proceed in justice, which shall have due course, 
Even to the guilt or the purgation. 
Produce the prisoner. 

Q^. It h his iiigliness* pleaaxite ^Jaa\. ^^e^ ojofiftssv 
Appear in person here in court. — SSiexiQ.^ \ 
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Enter Hermione, gua/rded ; Paulina a/nd 
Ladies attending, 

Leon, Bead the indictment. 

Off* *Hermione, queen to the worthy Leontes, 
King of Sicilia, thou art here accused and arraigned 
of high treason, in committing adultery with 
Polixenes, King of Bohemia, and conspiring with 
Oamillo to take away the life of our sovereign lord 
the king, thy royal husband : the pretence whereof 
being by circumstances partly laid open, thou, 
Hermione, contrary to the faith and allegiaaoe of 
a true subject, didst counsel and aid them, for 
their better safety, to fly away by night.' 

Her, Since what I am to say must be but that 
Which contradicts my accusation, and 

■ 

The testimony on my part no other 
But what comes from myself, it shall scarce boot me 
To say, * Not guilty ; ' mine integrity, 
Being counted falsehood, shall, as I express it» 
Be so received. But thus : — if powers divine 
Behold our human actions — as they do — 
I doubt not then but innocence shall make 
False accusation blush and tyranny 
Tremble at patience.— You, m^ \at^\««i^>Easw 
--Who least will seem to do ^o— m^ ^^»sSt\iSA 
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Hath been as continent, as chaste, as true, 

As I am now unhappy ; which is more 

Than history can pattern, though devised 

And played to take spectators ; for behold me, 

A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 

A moiety of the throne, a great king's daughter 

The mother to a hopeful prince, here standing 

To prate and talk for life and honour 'fore 

Who please to come and hear. For life, I prize it 

As I weigh grief which I would spare : for honour, 

'T is a derivative from me to mine ; 

And only that I stand for. I appeal 

To your own conscience, sir, before Polixenes 

Came to your court, how I was in your grace, 

How merited to be so ; since he came. 

With what encounter so uncurrent I 

Have strained, to appear thus : if one jot beyond 

The bound of honour, or in act or will 

That way inclining, hardened be the hearts 

Of all that hear me, and my near'st of kin 

Cry * Me I ' upon my grave 1 

Leon, I ne'er heard yet 

That any of these bolder vices wanted 
Less impudence to gainsay what they did 
Than to perform it first. 
-^5^. That'a tt\x^ %ivo\x^ «» 
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Though 't is a saying, sir, not due to me. 

Leon, You will not own it. 

Her, More than mistress o£^ 

Which comes to me in name of faulty I must not 
At all acknowledge. For Polixenes — 
With whom I am accused — I do confess, 
I loved him as in honour he required, 
With such a kind of love as might become 
A lady like me ; with a love, even such, 
So and no other, as yourself commanded : 
Which not to have done, I think, had been in me 
Both disobedience and ingratitude 
To you, and toward your friend, whose love had 

spoke 
Even since it could speak, from an infant, freely. 
That it was yours. Now, for conspiracy, 
I know not how it tastes ; though it be dished 
For me to try how : all I know of it 
Is, that Camillo was an honest man ; 
And why he left your court the gods themselves, 
Wotting no more than I, are ignorant. 

Leon, You knew of his departure, as you know 
What you have undertaken to do in 's absence. 

Her. Sir, 
Yoa speak a language that I understand not : 
-2Wy life stands in the level oi yoxix ^t^m^ 
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Wliich I '11 lay down. 

Leon. Your actions are my dreams : 

You had a bastard by Polixenes, 
And I but dreamed it. — ^As you were past all 

shame, 
— ^Those of your fact are so, — so past all truth, 
Which to deny concerns more than avails ; for as 
Thy brat hath been cast out, like to itself. 
No father owning it — which is, indeed, 
More criminal in thee than it, — so thou 
Shalt feel our justice, in whose easiest passage 
Look for no less than death. 

Her, Sir, spare your threats : 

The bug which you would fright me with I seek. 
To me can life be no commodity : 
The crown and comfort of my life, your favour, 
I do give lost ; for I do feel it gone, 
But know not how it went. My second joy, 
And first-fruits of my body, from his presence 
I am barred, like one infectious. My third comfort, 
Starred most unluckily, is from my breast. 
The innocent milk in its most innocent mouth, 
Haled out to murder : myself on every post 
Proclaimed a strumpet : with immodest hatred, 
The childbed privilege denied, 'wlaicV \o\i^^ 
To women of aU fashion : lastly, \i\xrc\a^ 



) 
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Here to this place, i' the open air, before 
1 have got strength of limit. Now, my liege, 
Tell me what blessings I have here alive. 
That I should fear to die 1 Therefore, proceed. 
But yet hear this ; mistake me not ; — no life, 
I prize it not a straw ; but for mine honour 
Which I would free, if I shall be condemned 
Upon surmises, all proofs sleeping else 
But what your jealousies awake, I tell you, 
*T is rigour and not law. — Your honours all, 
I do refer me to the oracle : 
Apollo be my judge. 

1 Lord. This your request 

Is altogether just. Therefore, bring forth, 
And in Apollo's name, his oracle. 

[Exeunt several Officers 

Her. The Emperor of Eussia was my father : 
O ! that he were alive, and here beholding 
TTia daughter's trial ; that he did but see 
The flatness of my misery, — ^yet with eyes 
Of pity, not revenge I 

Re-enter Officers, with Cleomenbs and Dion. 

Q^. You here shall swear upon this sword of 
justice 
^^tyouj Oleomenes and Dioi^^iw^ 
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Been both at Delphos; and from thence have 

brought 
This sealed-up oracle, by the hand delivered 
Of great Apollo's priest ; and that, since then, 
You have not dared to break the holy seal, 
Nor read the secrets in 't. 

Cleo,, Dion. All this we swear. 

Leon, Break up the seals, and read. 

Off' [Reads,'] * Hermione is chaste ; Polixenes 
blameless ; Camillo a true subject ; Leontes a 
jealous tyrant ; his innocent babe truly begotten : 
and the king shall live without an heir, if that 
which is lost be not found ! ' 

Lords. Now, bless^ be the great Apollo ! 

Her, Praised I 

Leon, Hast thou read truth % 

Off, Ay, my lord ; even so 

As it is here set down. 

Leon, There is no truth at all i' the oracle. 
The sessions shall proceed : this is mere falsehood. 

Enter a Servant^ hastily. 

Serv, My lord the king, the king 1 
Leon, What is tlaa Vsxs&YCL^'ssikN 

Sffrv, O sir, I shall be hated to T^poxVi V\i\ 1 

Tlie prince your son, with mere coiice\\, axA ^<5i«t 
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Of the queen's speed, is goii& 
Leon, How! gone) 

Serv. Is dead. 

Leon, Apollo's angry, and the heavens themselves 
Do strike at my injustice. [Hebmione /ainUJ] 
How now there 1 
Pcml, This news is mortal to the queen. — Look 
down, 
And see what death is doing. 

Leon. Take her hence : 

Her heart is but o'ercharged ; she will recover. — 
I have too much believed mine own suspicion : — 
'Beseech you, tenderly apply to her 
Some remedies for life. — 

[JSxetmt Paulina and Ladies^ with Heriiion& 

Apollo, pardon 
My great profaneness 'gainst thine oracle l«- 
I '11 reconcile me to Polixenes, 
New woo my queen, recall the good Camillo, 
Whom I proclaim a man of truth, of mercy : f 
For, being transported by my jealousies 
To bloody thoughts and to revenge, I chose 
Oamillo for the minister to poison f 

Mjr friend Polixenes ; which had been done, j 
^t that the good mind oi QobXtii^o Xidjc^^ i 
^^ swift command, t1[iOug\i 1 V\>ihi ^««w^ ^' 
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Reward did threaten and encourage him, 

Not doing it, and being done : he, most humane, 

And filled with honour, to my kingly guest 

Unclasped my practice, quit his fortunes here. 

Which you knew great, and to the certain hazard 

Of all incertainties himself commended, 

No ncher than his honour : — how he glisters 

Thorough my rust! and how his piety 

Does my deeds make the blacker I 

He-enter Paulina. 

Paid. Woe the while ; 

O, cut my lace, lest my heart, cracking it, 
Break too ! 

1 Lord, What fit is this, good lady ? 

Paul, What studied torments, tyrant, hast for 
me'^ 
What wheels ? racks ? fires ? what flaying ? boiling. 
In leads, or oils ? what old or newer torture 
Must I receive, whose every word deserves 
To taste of thy most worst ? Thy tyranny. 
Together working with thy jealousies — 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green and idle 
For girls of nine — O ! think, what they have done^ 
And then run mad, indeed, — staTk Tci^aAX i«t ^^ 
^7 by-gone fooleries were biit spices ot ^^. 
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That thou betray 'dst Polixenes, 't was nothing; 
That did but show thee, of a fool, inconstant^ 
And damnable ingratef ul ; nor was 't much, 
Thou wouldst have poisoned good Camillo*s honour^ 
To have him kill a king ; poor trespasses, 
More monstrous standing by : whereof I reokon 
The casting forth to crows thy baby daughter, 
To be or none, or little, — though a devil 
Would have shed water out of fire, ere done 't : 
Kor is 't directly laid to thee, the death 
Of the young prince, whose honourable thoughts — 
Thoughts high for one so tender — cleft the heart 
That could conceive a gross and foolish sire 
Blemished his gracious dam : this is not, no, 
Laid to thy answer : but the last, — O lords ! 
When I have said, cry * Woe 1 ' — ^the queen, the 

queen, 
The sweet*st dearest creature 's dead ; and ven- 
geance for ^t 
Not dropped down yet. 

1 Lord, The higher powers forbid 1 ; 

PauL I say, she 's dead ; I 'U swear 't : if word ^ 
nor oath 
Prevail not, go and see. If you can bring t 

Tincture or lustre in. her U^,\i«t ^^^, 
Seat outwardly or breatYi Vit\aiL>V^^«tN^l^^ 
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As I would do the gods. — But, O thou tyrant ! 
Do not repent these things, for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can stir ; therefore, betake thee 
To nothing but despair. A thousand knees 
Ten thousand years together, naked, fasting, 
Upon a barren mountain, and still winter, 
In storm perpetual, could not move the gods 
To look that way thou wert. 

Leon. Go on, go on ; 

Thou canst not speak too much : I have deserved 
All tongues to talk their bitterest. 

1 Lord. Say no more : 

Howe'er the business goes, you have made fault 
T the boldness of your speech. 

Pavl. I am sorry for 't : 

All faults I make, when I shall come to know 

them, 
I do repent. Alas, I have showed too much 
The rashness of a woman. He is touched 
To the noble heart.— What's gone, and what's 

past help, 
Should be past grief : do not receive affliction 
At my petition ; I beseech you rather, 
Let me be punished, that have minded you 
Of what you should forget, l^ow^ ^wA \k^ ^^"^^k 
Sir, royal air, forgive a f ooliak womwa. \ 
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The love I bore your queen, — lo, fool again ! — 
I '11 speak of her no more, nor of your children ; 
I '11 not remember you of my own lord, 
Who is lost too. Take your patience to you, 
And 1 11 say nothing. 

Leon. Thou didst speak but well. 

When most the truth, which I receive much better 
Than to be pitied of thee. Pr'ythee, bring me 
To the dead bodies of my queen and son. 
One grave shall be for both : upon them shall 
The causes of their death appear, unto 
Our shame perpetual Once a day 1 11 visit 
The chapel where they lie ; and tears shed there 
Shall be my recreation : so long as nature 
Will bear up with this exercise, so long 
I daily vow to use it. Oome, and lead me 
To these sorrows. [Exnmi 



Scene III. — Bohemia. A Desert Country near 

the Sea. 

Enter Aktigonus, toith the Babe ; amd a Marintr, 

Ant, Thou art perfect then, our ship hath 
touched upon 
The doserts of Bohemia ? 
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Mar. Ay, my lord ; and fear 

We have landed in ill time : the skies look grimly, 
And threaten present blusters. In my conscience, 
The heavens with that we have in hand are angry, 
And frown upon 's. 

Ant. Their sacred wills be done 1 — Go, get 
aboard ; 
Look to thy bark : 1 11 not be long before 
I call upon thee. 

Mar, Make your best haste, and go not 
Too far i' the land : 't is like to be loud weather ; 
Besides, this place is famous for the creatures 
Of prey that keep upon 't. 

Ard, Go thou away : 

1 11 follow instantly. 

Mar, I am glad at heart 

To be so rid o' the business. \Edcit, 

Ant, Come, poor babe : — 

I have heard — but not believed — the spirits o' the 

dead 
May walk again : if such thing be, thy mother 
Appeared to me last night, for ne'er was dream 
So like a waking. To me comes a creature. 
Sometimes her head on one side, some another ; 
1 never saw a vessel of like aorto^, 
So filled, and so becoming : va ^^Aite ^\a\»^ x<^^^- 
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Like very sanctity, she did approach 

My cabin where I lay, thrice bowed before me, 

And, gasping to begin some speech, her eyes 

Became two spouts : the fury spent, anon 

Did this break from her : * Good Antigonus, 

Since fate, against thy better disposition, 

Hath made thy person for the thrower-out 

Of my poor babe, according to thine oath, — 

Places remote enough are in Bohemia, 

There weep, and leave it crying; and, for the 

babe 
Is counted lost for ever, Perdita, 
I pr*ythee, call 't : for this ungentle business, 
Put on thee by my lord, thou ne'er shalt see 
Thy wife Paulina more : ' — ^and so, with shrieks, 
She melted into air. Affrighted much, 
I did in time collect myself, and thought 
This was so, and no slumber. Dreams are toys ; 
Yet for this once, yea, superstitiously, 
I will be squared by this. I do believe, 
Hermione hath suffered death ; and that 
Apollo would, this being indeed the issue 
Of King Polixenes, it should here be laid, 
Either for life or death, upon the earth 
Of its right father. — Blossom, s^e«d tlkae well I 
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There lie ; and there thy character : there these, 

[Laying doum a bundle. 
Which may, if fortune please, both breed thee, 

pretty, 
And still rest thine. — The storm begins. — Poor 

wretch, 
That for thy mother's fault art thus exposed 
To loss, and what may follow I — Weep I cannot. 
But my heart bleeds, and most accursed am I, 
To be by oath enjoined to this. — Farewell 1 — 
The day frowns more and more : — thou art like to 

have 
A lullaby too rough : — I never saw 
The heavens so dim by day. A savage cla- 
mour, — 
Well may I get aboard ! — this is the chase : — 
I am gone for ever. [Exit, pursued by a bear. 

Enter an Old Shepherd, 

Shep, I would there were no age between ten 
and three-and-twenty, or that youth would sleep 
out the rest ; for there is nothing in the between 
but getting wenches with child, wronging the 
ancientry, stealing, fighting. — Hark you now ! — 
Would any but these boiled-brains oi mxifeXftet^ ^xA 
two-and-twenty bant this weather 1 T\i«^ V^m^ 
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scared away two of my best sheep ; which, I fear, 
the wolf will sooner find than the master : if any- 
where I have them, 't is by the seaside, browsing 
of ii?y. Good luck, an 't be thy will ! — What 
have we heref [Taking up the Bahe,"] Mercy 
on 's, a bam ; a very pretty barn ! A boy, or a 
child, I wonder 1 A pretty one ; a very pretty 
one. Sure, some scape : though I am not bookish, 
yet I can read waiting-gentlewoman in the scape. 
This has some stair-work, some trunk work, some 
behind-door-work : they were warmer that got this 
than the poor thing is hera I '11 take it up for 
pity ; yet I *11 tarry till my son come : he hollaed 
but even now. — Whoa, ho hoa ! 

Clo, [Without.] HHloa, loa ! 

Sh^, What ! art so near 1 If thou 'It see a 

thing to talk on when thou art dead and rotten, 

come hither. 

Enter Clown, 

What ail'st thou, man % 

Clo, I have seen two such sights, by sea and by 
land — ^but I am not to say it is a sea, for it is now 
the sky : betwixt the £rmament and it you cannot 
thrust a bodkin's point. 

Shep, Why, boy, how is it ? 

Olo, I would you did but see how it chafes, how 
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it rages, how it takes up the shore ! but that 's not 
to the point. O, the most piteous cry of the poor 
souls ! sometimes to see 'em, and not to see 'em ; 
now the ship boring the moon with her mainmast, 
and anon swallowed with yest and frofch, as you 'd 
thrust a cork into a hogshead. And then for the 
land-service : — ^to see how the bear tore out his 
shoulder-bone ; how he cried to me for help, and 
said his name was Antigonus, a nobleman. — But to 
make an end of the ship : — to see how the sea flap- 
dragoned it ; — ^but, first, how the poor souls roared, 
and the sea mocked them; — and how the poor 
gentleman roared, and the bear mocked him, both 
roaring louder than the sea or weather. 

Shep» Name of mercy ! when was this, boy ? 

Oh. Now, now ; I have not winked since I 
saw these sights : the men are not yet cold under 
water, nor the bear half-dined on the gentleman : 
he 's at it now. 

Shep. Would I had been by, to have helped the 
old man ! 

Clo, I would you had been by the ship's side, to 
have helped her: there your charity would have 
lacked footing. 

Shep. Heavy matters 1 heavy matters \. \s>\\»Vis5«. 
tbee here, boy. Now bless th.yae\i. TViovc \si^\X/b'^ 
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with things dying, I with things new-born. Here 's 
a sight for thee ! Look thee, a bearing-cloth^or a 
squire's child ! Look thee here : — ^take up, take up, 
boy ; open 't. So, let *s see. It was told me, I 
should be rich by the fairies : this is some change- 
ling. — Open 't : — what 's within, boy 1 

Clo. You're a made old man : if the sins of your 
youth are forgiven you, you 're well to live. Gold ! 
all gold ! 

Shep. This is fairy gold, boy, and 't will prove so : 
up with 't, keep it close ; home, home, the next 
way. We are lucky, boy ; and to be so still, re- 
quires nothing but secrecy. — Let my sheep ga — 
Come, good boy, the next way homa 

Clo, Go you the next way with your findings : 
I '11 go see if the bear be gone from the gentleman, 
and how much he hath eaten. They are never 
curst, but when they are hungry. If there be any 
of him left, I '11 bury it 

Shep, That 's a good deed. If thou may'st dis- 
cern by that which is left of him what he is, fetch 
me to the sight of him. 

Clo, Marry, will I ; and you shall help to put 
him i' the ground. 
SAep. Tia a lucky day, boy, and we '11 do good 
deeds on 't, \E««vmiCL 
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ACT IV. 

Enter Time, as Choirua, 

Tvine, I, — ^that please some, try all; both joy 
and terror 
Of good and bad ; that make, and unfold error, — 
Now take upon me, in the name of Time, 
To use my wings. Impute it not a crime 
To me or my swift passage, that I slide 
0*er sixteen years and leave the growth untried 
Of that wide gap ; since it is in ray power 
To o'erthrow law, and in one self -born hour 
To plant and overwhelm custom. Let me pass, 
The same I am, ere ancient'st order was. 
Or what is now received : I witness to 
The times that brought them in ; so shall I do 
To the freshest things now reigning, and make stale 
The glistering of this present, as my tale 
Now seems to it. Your patience this allowing 
I turn my glass, and give my scene such growing 
As you had slept between. Leontes leaving, 
The effects of his fond jealousies so grieving 
That he shuts up himself, — imagine me^ 
Oentle spectators, that I now may \>^ 
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In fair Bohemia ; and remember well, 

I mentioned a son o' the king's, which Florizel 

I now name to you, and with speed so pace 

To speak of Perdita, now grown in grace 

Equal with wondering ; — what of her ensues, 

I list not prophecy, but let Time's news 

Be known when *t is brought forth ; — a shepherd's 

daughter, 
And what to her adheres which follows after, 
Is the argument of Time. Of this allow. 
If ever you have spent time worse ere now : 
If never, yet that Time himself doth say, 
He wishes earnestly you never may. [JBosit. 



Scene L — Bohemia. A Room in the Palace of 

POLIXENES. 

UrUer Polixenes and Camillo. 

Pol 1 pray thee, good Camillo, be no more im- 
portunate ; 't is a sickness denying thee anything, a 
death to grant this. 

Cam, It is fifteen years since I saw my country : 
though I have, for the most part, been aired abroad, 
T desire to lay my bones there, "Beavdfis, the peni- 
^nt king, my master, hatli aeiit lox ixift\ \ft ^\i<«a 
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feeling sorrows I might be some allay, or I o'er- 
ween to think so, — ^which is another spur to my 
departure. 

FoL As thou lovest me, Camillo, wipe not out 
the rest of thy services by leaving me now. The 
need I have of thee, thine own goodness hath made : 
better not to have had thee than thus to want thee. 
Thou, having made me businesses which none with- 
out thee can sufficiently manage, must either stay 
to execute them thyself, or take away with thee the 
very services thou hast done ; which if I have not 
enough considered, — as too much I cannot, — ^to be 
more thankful to thee shall be my study ; and my 
profit therein, the heaping friendships. Of that 
fatal country, Sicilia, pr'ythee speak no more, 
whose very naming punishes me with the remem- 
brance of that penitent, as thou call'st him, and 
reconciled king, my brother, whose loss of his most 
precious queen and children are even now to be 
afresh lamented. Say to me, when saw'st thou the 
Prince Morizel, my son? Kings are no less un- 
happy, their issue not being gracious, than they 
are in losing them when they have approved their 
virtuea 

Cam^ Sir, it is three daya since 1 ^di^ t\i^ ^\\£l^^ 
What his happier affairs may \>^ wc^ ^/^ ^^^ ^^^'^^ 
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known ; but I have missingly noted he is of late 
much retired from court, and is less frequent to his 
princely exercises than formerly he hath appeared. 

Pol, I have considered so much, Camillo, and 
with some care ; so far, that I have eyes \mder my 
service which look upon his removedness : from 
whom I have this intelligence, that he is seldom 
from the house of a most homely shepherd ; a man, 
they say that from very nothing, and beyond the 
imagination of his neighbours, is grown into an 
unspeakable estate. 

Cam. I have heard, sir, of such a man, who hath 
a daughter of most rare note : the report of her is 
extended more that can be thought to begin from 
such a cottage. 

Pol, That's likewise part of my intelligence, but 
I fear the angle that plucks our son tliither. Thou 
shalt accompany us to the place, where we will, not 
appearing what we are, have some question with 
the shepherd; from whose simplicity I think it 
not uneasy to get the cause of my son's resort 
thither. Pr'ythee, be my present partner in this 
business, and lay aside the thoughts of Sicilia. 

Cam, I willingly obey your command. 
J'oi, My best CamUlo \ — -^^ tcwfiXi ^Y^^g^^^ owx- 
Belvea. \E««vwa. 
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SoBNB II. — The Same. A Eoad near the Shep- 
herd's Cottaga 

Enter Autolycus, singinff, 

WTien daffodils begin to peer^ — 

Withy heigh I the doxy over the dale, — 

Why, then comes in the sweet o' the year ; 
For the red blood reigns m ^ winter^s pale. 

The white sheet bleaching on the hedgCy — 

With heigh / Hhe sweet birds, 0, how they sing A— - 

Doth set my prigging tooth on edge ; 
For a qtUMTt of ale is a dish for a king. 

The larky that tirra-lirra chants, — 

With heigh/ with heigh I the thrush a/nd the jay. 
Are summer songs for me and my aunts, 

While we lie tumbling in the hay, 

1 have served Prince Flonzel, and, in my time, 
wore three pile ; but now I am out of seryice : 

BtU shaU I go mourn for that, my dear f 

The pale moon shines by night ; 
And when I tvander hart a/ad Htsm^ 
J then do most go rigJit* 
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If tinkers may have leave to live^ 

And hear the sow-skin budget, 
Th&n my a^ourU I well may give^ 

And in the stocks avouch iL 

My traffic is sheets ; when the kite bnilds, look to 
lesser linen. My father named me Autolycus ; 
who being, as I am, littered under Mercury, was 
likewise a snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. With 
die and drab I purchased this caparison, and my 
revenue is the silly cheat. Gallows and knock are 
too powerful on the highway ; beating and hanging 
are terrors to me : for the life to come, I sleep out 
the thought of it. — ^A prize I a prize 1 

Unter Chvm. 
Clo, Let me see : — every 'leven wether tods ; 
every tod yields pound and odd shilling: fifteen 
hundred shorn, what comes the wool to ? 

AiU, [Aside.] If the springe hold, the cock 's mine. 

Clo. I cannot do 't without counters. — Let me 

see ; what am I to buy for our sheep-shearing 

feast 1 * Three pound of sugar; five pound of 

currants ; rice,' — ^what will this sister of mine do 

with rice ) But my father hath made her mistress 

of the feast, and 8he\ay%\\» oxl. '^^\AJ3!a.\s!kadA me 

four-and-twenty ii08eg:a.yB ^ot \X\ft ^^^tw^\ *iiKtw5^ 
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maoi songmon all, and very good ones, but they are 
most of them means and bases : but one Puritan 
amongst them, and he sings psalms to hornpipes. 
I must have saffron, to colour the warden pies ; 
mace ; dates, — none ; that 's out of my note: * nut- 
megs, seven : a race or two of ginger ; ' but that I 
may beg : — ' four pound of prunes, and as many of 

raisins o' the sun.' 

AiU, O, that ever I was bom I 

[Gravellinff on the ground, 

Clo, T the name of me, — 

Aut, O, help me, help me ! pluck but off these 
rags, and then, death, death ! 

Clo. Alack, poor soul ! thou hast need of more 
rags to lay on thee, rather than have these off. 

AtU. O, sir, the loathsomeness of them offends 
me more than the stripes I have received, which 
are mighty ones, and millions. 

Clo, Alas, poor man ! a million of beating may 
come to a great matter. 

Aut I am robbed, sir, and beaten; my money 
and apparel ta'en from me, and these detestable 
things put upon me. 

Clo, What, by a horseman, or a footman ? 

Aut A footman, sweet sir, a ioo\)t[\«iXv. 
(7^. Indeed, he should be a ioo\,\xi*asv, >ii *"^^ 
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garments he liath left with thee : if this be a 
horseman's coat, it hath seen very hot service. 
Lend me thy hand, 1 11 help thee : come, lend me 
thy hand. [Helping him up, 

AuU O, good sir, tenderly, O ! 

Ch, Alas, poor soul ! 

Aut, O, good sir'; softly, good sir. I fear, sir, 
my shoulder-blade is out. 

Ch. How now ? canst stand ) 

Aut. Softly, dear sir \jpick8 k%8 pockei\^ good sir, 
softly. You ha' done me a charitable office. 

Ch, Dost lack any money) I have a little 
money for thee. 

Aut, No, good, sweet sir : no, I beseech you, 
sir. I have a kinsman not past three-quarters of a 
mile hence, unto whom I was going : I shall there 
have money, or anything I want Offer me no 
money, I pray you I that kills my heart 

Ch. What maimer of fellow was he that robbed 
youl 

Avi. A fellow, sir, that I have known to go 

about with trol-my-dames : I knew him once a 

servant of the prince. I cannot tell, good sir, for 

which of his virtues it was, but he was certainly 

whipped out of the court. 

Clo. His vices, you wouU ^«.^ \ >i)cL«t^'t^\^^NSxN*N» 
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whipped out of the court : they cherish it> to 

make it stay there ; and yet it will no more but 

abide. 

AiU. Vices, I would say, sir. I know this man 

well : he hath been since an ape-bearer ; then a 

process-server, a bailiff; then he compassed a 

motion of the Prodigal Son, and married a tinker's 

wife within a mile where my land and living lies ; 

and, having flown over many knavish professions, 

he settled only in rogue : some call him Autolycus. 

Olo, Out upon him ! Prig, for my life ; prig : he 
haunts wakes, fairs, and bear-baitings. 

Aut, Very true, sir ; he, sir, he : that 's the rogue 
that put me into this apparel. 

Clo, Not a more cowardly rogue in all Bohemia: 
if you had but looked big and spit at him, he'd 
have run. 

Aut I must confess to you, sir, I am no fighter : 
I am false of heart that way, and that he knew, I 
warrant him. 

Glo, How do you now 1 

AiU. Sweet sir, much better than I was : I can 
stand, and walk. I will even take my leave of you, 
and pace sofUy towards my kinsman's. 

Ok?. Shall I bring thee on t\ie 'wo^'V 
JfO, No, good-f&oed sir ; no, SNV^ei\» ««. 
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Clo, Then fare thee well. I must go buy spices 
for our sheep-shearing. 

Aut, Prosper you, sweet sir ! [Esdt Clorvn,] — 
Your purse is not hot enough to purchase your 
spice. I '11 bo with you at your sheep shearing too. 
-If I make not this cheat bring out another, and the 
shearers prove sheep, let me be enrolled and my 
name put in the book of virtue ! 

Jog on, jog on, thsfoot-pcUh way, 
And merrily herU the stile a ; 

A merry heart goes all the day, 

Your sad tires in a mile-a. l^Eoeit, 



SoENB IIL — The Same. A Lawn before a Shep- 

herd^s Cottage. 

Enter Florizel and Perdita. 

Fh. These your unusual weeds to each part of 
you 
Do give a life ; no shepherdess, but Flora 
Peering in April's front. This your sheep-shearing 
Is aa & meeting of the petty gods, 
And yon the queen oii*t. 
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To chide at your extremes it not becomes me : 
O, pardon, that I name them. — Your high self, 
The gracious mark o' the land, you have obscured 
With a swain's wearing, and me, poor lowly maid, 
Most goddess-like pranked up. But that our feasts 
In every mess have folly, and the feeders 
Digest it with a custom, I should blush 
To see you so attired ; swoon, I think, 
To show myself a glass. 

Fh, I bless the time 

When my good falcon made her flight across 
Thy father's ground. 

F&r, Now, Jove afford you cause I 

To me the difference forges dread ; your greatness 
Hath not been used to fear. Even now I tremble 
To think, your father, by some accident, 
Should pass this way, as you did. O, th€ Fates ! 
How would he look, to see his work, so noble, 
Vilely bound up 1 What would he say ? Or how 
Should I, in these my borrowed flaunts, behold 
The sternness of his presence % 

Flo. Apprehend 

Nothing but jollity. The gods themselves, 
Humbling their deities to love, have taken 
The shapes of beasts upon them ; Jui^AX^et 
Became a hull and bellowed \ tToL© sreenl^^V^^vv^^ 
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A ram, and bleated ; and the fire-robed god, 
Golden Apollo, a poor humble swain, 
As I seem now. Their transformations 
"Were never for a piece of beauty rarer. 
Nor in a way so chaste, since my desires 
Run not before mine honour nor my lusts 
Burn hotter than my faith. 

Per, O, but, sir, 

Your resolution cannot hold, when 't is 
Opposed, as it must be, by the power of the king. 
One of these two must be necessities, 
Which then will speak, — ^that you must ohaiige 

this purpose, 
Or I my life. 

Flo, Thou dearest Perdita, 

With these forced thoughts, I pr'ythee, darken 

not 
The mirth o' the feast : or I 'U be thine, my fair, 
Or not my father's ; for I cannot be 
Mine own, nor anything to any, if 
I be not thine : to this I am most constant. 
Though destiny say no. Be merry, gentle ; 
Strangle such thoughts as these with anything 
That you behold the whila Your guests ai9 
coming : 
Lift up your coimten.aac^ wa V^ '^et^ ^^ ^as^ 
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Of celebration of that nuptial which 
We two have sworn shall come. 

Per, O Lady Fortune, 

Stand you auspicious 1 

Flo, See, your guests approach ; 

Address yourself to entertain them sprightly, 
And let 's be red with mirth. 

Enter Shepherd^ with Polixenes and Camillo, 
disguised; Clovm, Mopsa, Dorcas, and others. 

Shep. Fie, daughter 1 when my old wife lived, 

upon 
This day she was both pantler, butler, cook ; 
Both dame and servant ; welcomed all, served all ; 
Would sing her song, and dance her turn; now 

here, 
At upper end o' the table, now i* the middle ; 
On his shoulder, and his ; her face o' £re 
With labour, and the thing she took to quench it, 
She would to each one sip. You are retired,^ 
As if you were a feasted one, and not 
The hostess of the meeting : pray you, bid 
These unknown friends to us welcome ; for it is 
A way to make us better friends, more known. 
Come, quench your blushes, and pt^^en^, ^wiL^^*^^ 
TJiat which you are, mistress o' t^ift i^^%\, \ ^om^ ^"^ 
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And bid us welcome to your sheep-shearing, 
As your good flock shall prosper 

Per, [To PoLiXEXES.] Sir, welcome. 

It is my father's will, I should take on me 
The hostess-ship o' the day. \To Camillo.] 

You 're welcome, sir. — 
Give me those flowers there, Dorcas. — Reverend 

sirsy 
For you there 's rosemary and rue ; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long : 
Grace and remembrance be to you both,, 
And welcome to our shearing ! 

Pol. Shepher^iess — 

A fair one are you, — ^well you fit our ages 
With flowers of winter. 

Per, Sir, the year growing ancient, — 

Not yet on summer's death, nor on the birth 
Of trembling winter, — the fairest flowers o' the 

season 
Are our carnations, and streaked gilly vors. 
Which some call nature's bastards : of that kind 
Our rustic garden 's barren, and I care not 
To get slips of them. 

Poh Wherefore, gentle maiden, 

Do yon neglect them 1 
J^er. For 1 \iav^ \i^wc^ \\» vaiwi^ 
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There is an art which in their piedness shares 
With great creating nature. 

Pol, Say, there be ; 

Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean : so oW that art 
Which, you say, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes. You see, sweet maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock. 
And make conceive a bark of baser kind 
By bud of noble race : this is an art 
Which does mend nature,-^change it rather ; but 
The art itself is nature. 

Per, So it is. 

PoL Then make your garden rich in gillyvors, 
And do not call them bastards. 

Per, I '11 not put 

The dibble in earth to set one slip of them : 
No more than, were I painted, I would wish 
This youth should say 'twere well, and only 

therefore 
Desire to breed by me. — Here 's flowers for you ; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 
The marigold, that goes to bed wi' the sun, 
And with him rises weeping : these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and, I think^ ^2^"e^ «c^ ^^Ok. 
To men of middle age. You axe ^er^ ^^ccsoift* 
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Cam, I should leave grazing, were I of your 

flock, 
And only live by gazing. 

Per. Out, alas ! 

You 'd be so lean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through. — Now, my 

fairest friend, 
I would I had some flowers o* the spring, that might 
Become your time of day ; and yours, and yours. 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing : — O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now thatj frighted, thou lett'st fall 
From Dis's waggon ! — daffodils. 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno's eyes. 
Or Cytherea's breath ; pale primroses. 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids ; bold oxlips, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds. 
The flower-de-luce being one. O, these I lack, 
To make you garlands of, and my sweet friend, 
To strew him o'er and o'er. 

/^er. No, like a bank, for \ove \*o We ^^^ >^^l ^^ 
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Not like a corse ; or if, — not to be buried 

But quick, and in mine arms. Come, take your 

flowers. 
Methinks, I play as I have seen them do 
In Whitsun-pastorals : sure, this robe of mine 
Does change my disposition. 

Flo, What you do 

Still betters what is done. When you speak, sweet, 
1 'd have you do it ever : when you sing, 
I 'd have you buy and sell so ; so give alms ; 
Pray so ; and, for the ordering your afiairs. 
To sing them too : when you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o* the sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that ; move still, still so, 
And own no other function : each your doing, 
So singular in each particular, 
Crowns what you are doing in the present deeds, 
That all your acts are queens. 

Per. O Doricles, 

Your praises are too large : but that your youth, 
And the true blood which peeps so fairly through it, 
Do plainly give you out an unstained shepherd, 
With wisdom I might fear, my Doricles, 
You wooed me the false way. 

Flo. \ \5Kfl^^ ^^\JlV^8j:^^ 

As little skill to fear, as I liave y°^x^^^ 
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To put you to 't. — But, come; our dance, I pray. 
Your hand, my Perdita : so turtles pair, 
That never mean to part. 

Per. I '11 swear for 'em. 

Pol, This is the prettiest low-bom lass that 
ever 
Ran on the green-sward : nothing she does, or 

seems. 
But smacks of something greater than herself, 
Too noble for this place. 

Cam, He tells her something, 

That makes her blood look out Good sooth, she is 
The queen of curds and cream. — 

Clo. Come on, strike up. 

Dor, Mopsa must be your mistress : marry, 
garlic, 
To mend her kissing with ! 

Mop, Now, in good time 1 

Ch. Not a word, a word : we stand upon our 
mannei^ — 
Come, strike up, \M%lsic, 

[Hevi a dance of Sheplierds and Sliepherdessea, 
Pol, Pray you, good shepherd, what fair swain 
is this, 
Which dances with yo\ir da\\^\.e^'V 
S/i^p. They call him I>OT\c\e^, «.tA\\^^\s. Vvmsi^ 
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To have a worthy feeding ; but I have it 

Upon his own report, and I believe it : 

He looks like sootL He says, he loves my 

daughter : 
I think so too ; for never gazed the moon 
Upon the water, as he '11 stand, and read, 
As 't were, my daughter's eyes ; and, to be plain, 
I think, there is not half a kiss to choose 
Who loves another best. 

PoL She dances featly. 

Shep. So she does anything, though I report it 
That should be silent. If young Doricles 
Do light upon her, she shall bring him that 
Which he not dreams of. 

Enter a Servant. 

Serv. O master ! if you did but hear the pedlar 
at the door, you would never dance again after a 
tabor and pipe ; no, the bagpipe could not move 
you. He sings several tunes faster than you '11 
tell money ; he utters them as he had eaten ballads, 
and all men's ears grew to his tunes. 

Clo, He could never come better; he shall 
come in. I love a ballad but even too well ; if it 
be ddleSul matter merrily set dov;iv, ot «». N<er5 
pleasant thing indeed and sun^ VamexiVo^A^. 
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Serv. He liath songs, for man or woman, of aU 
sizes ; no milliner can so fit his customers with 
gloves. He has the prettiest love-songs for maids , 
so without bawdry, which is strange; with such 
delicate burdens of *dildos' and 'fadings,* *jump 
her and thump her ; ' and where some stretch- 
mouthed rascal would, as it were, mean mischief, 
and break a foul gap into the matter, he makes the 
maid to answer, * Whoop, do me no harm, good 
man;' puts him off, slights him with * Whoop, do 
me no harm, good man.' 

Pol, This is a brave fellow. 

Clo, Believe me, thou talkest of an admirable 
conceited fellow. Has he any unbraided wares 1 

Serv, He hath ribands of all the colours i' the 
rainbow ; points, more than all the lawyers in 
Bohemia can learnedly handle, though they come 
to him by the gross ; inkles, caddisses, cambrics, 
lawns : why, he sings them over, as they were 
gods or goddesses. You would think a smock 
were a she-angel, he so chants to the sleeve-hand, 
and the work about the square on 't. 

Ch. Pr'ythee, bring him in, and let him 
approach singing. 
Per, Forewarn him, tYiat Yi^ \x&^ \:iSi %^wxrllous 
words in 's tunes. \Extl ^e.r\i«.TftXK 
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Clo. You have of these pedlars, that have more 
in them than you 'd think, sister. 

Per, Ay, good brother, or go about to think. 

Enter Autolycus, singing. 

Lawn, as white as driven snow ; 
Cyprus, black as e^er was crow ; 
Gloves, as sweet as damask roses ; 
Masks for faces, and for noses ; 
Bugle-hraxielet, necklace-amber , 
Perfume for a lady's chamber ; 
Golden quoifs, and stomachers, 
For my lads to give their dears ; 
Pins and poking-sticks of steel ; 
What maids lack, from head to heel; 
Com«, buy of me, come ; come buy, come buy; 
Buy, lads, or else your lasses cry : 
Come, buy, 

Clo* K I were not in love with Mopsa, thou 
shouldst take no money of me ; but being en- 
thralled as I am, it will also be the bondage of 
certain ribands and gloves. 

Mop, I was promised them against the feast, but 
they come not too late now. 

Dor, He hath promised you more than that, or 
there he liars. 
Mop, He hath paid you aW. lie YCom\a^ ^^^' 
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may be, he has paid you more, which will shame 
you to give him again. 

Clo, Is there no manners left among maids 1 
will they wear their plackets where they should 
bear their faces % Is there not milking-time, when 
you are going to bed, or kiln-hole, to whistle off* 
these secrets, but you must be tittle-tattling before 
all our guests 1 'T is well they are whispering. 
Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. 

Mop, I have done. Come, you promised me a 
tawdry lace, and a pair of sweet gloves. 

Ch, Have I not told thee, how I was cozened 
by the way, and lost all my money ? 

Aut And, indeed, sir, there are cozeners abroad ; 
therefore it behoves men to be wary. 

Clo, Fear not thou, man, thou shalt lose 
nothing here. 

Av^. 1 hope so, sir ; for I have about me many 
parcels of charge. 

Clo. What hast here 1 ballads ] 

Mop, Tray now, buy some : I love a ballad in 
print o' life, for then we are sure they are true. 

Aut Here's one to a very doleful tune, how a 
usurer^s wife was brought to bed of twenty money* 
bags at a burden ; and \io^ ^\l^ loTkj^ed to eat 
adders' iieads, and toads caxboii«i.^ofe^ 
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Mo'p, Is it true, think you ? 

AuL Yery true ; and but a month old. 

Dor, Bless me from marrying a usurer ! 

AvJt, Here 's the midwife's name to 't, one Mis- 
tress Taleporter, and %.vq or six honest wives that 
were present. Why should I carry lies abroad 1 

Mo-p, 'Pray you now, buy it. 

Glo, Come on, lay it by : and let 's first see more 
ballads ; we '11 buy the other things anon. 

Aut Here 's another ballad, of a fish, that ap- 
peared upon the coast, on Wednesday the fourscore 
of April, forty thousand fathom above water, and 
sung this ballad against the hard hearts of maids : 
it was thought she was a woman, and was turned 
into a cold fish, for she would not exchange flesh 
with one that loved her. The ballad is very piti- 
ful, and as true. 

Dor, Is it true too, think you ? 

Aut, Five justices' hands at it, and witnesses 
more than my pack will hold. 

Clo, Lay it by too : another. 

Aut, This is a merry ballad, but a very pretty 
one. 

Mo'p, Let 's have some merry ones. 

Aut y^hy^ this is a panam^ xsifirc^ ^Ti&^ «»^ 
goes to the tune of * Two \\\a\^?» -^^^m^.^ ^ \si»ss^ 
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There 's scarce a maid westward but she sings it ; 
't is in request, I can tell you. 

Mop. We can both sing it : If thou 'It bear a 
part, thou shalt hear ; 't is in three parts. 

Dor, We had the tune on 't a month ago. 

Aut, I can bear my part ; you must know, *tis 
my occupation : have at it with yoiL 

Song. 

Aut, Get you hence, for I must go. 

Where it fits riot you to know. 
Dor, Whither? 
Mop, 0! whither F 
Dor, Whither? 
Mop, It becomes thy oath full well. 

Thou to ms thy secrets tell. 
Dor, Me too : let ms go thither. 
Mop. Or thou go^st to the grange, or mUL 
Dor, If to either, thou dost ill. 
Am. Neither. 
Dor. What, neither f 
Aut, Neither. 

Dor, Thou liast sworn my love to he. 
Mop. T/um hast sworn it more to m>e : 

T/ien, whither go^st ? say, whither f 

Cio, We 'U have this sons oxjA, w\OTL\yj ^xo^^^s^. 
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My father and the gentlemen are in sad talk, and 
we '11 not trouble them : come, bring away thy 
pack after me. Wenches, I 'U buy for you both. 
Pedlar, let's have the first choice. — Follow me, 
girls. 

AiU. [Aside,] And you shall pay well for 'em. 

Will you buy any tape, 

Or lace /or your cape. 
My dainty duck^ my dear-a ? 

Any silk, any thread, 

Any toys for your Iiead, 
Of ike new\t and fin! st, finest wear-a f 

Come to the pedlar ; 

Money's a meddler. 
That doth utter aU men's ware^. 

[Exeu/nt Clown, Autolycus, Doboas, and Mopsa. 

Re-enter Servant, 

Serv. Master, there is three carters, three shep- 
herds, three neat-herds, three swine-herds, that 
have made themselves aJl men of hair : they call 
themselves Saltiers ; and they have a dance, which 
the wenches say is a gallimaufiy of gambols, be- 
cause they are not in 't ; but th^y tl^ftXQafcVs^'a. ^at'^ 
o' the mind, — ii it be not too tow^ ^<^^ ^wa.^ 
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that know little but bowling — ^it will please 
plentifully. 

Shep. Away ! we '11 none on 't : Here has been 
too much homely foolery already. — I know, sir, we 
weary you. 

Pol, You weary those that refresh us. Pray, 
let 's see these four threes of herdsmen. 

Serv, One three of them, by their own report, 
sir, hath danced before the king; and not the 
worst of the three but jumps twelve foot and a 
half by the squire. 

Shep. Leave your prating. Since these good 
men are pleased, let ttem come in : but quickly 
now. 

Serv. Why, they stay at door, sir. [Eocit, 

Re-enter Servant^ with twelve Ruustics habited liki 
Satyrs, They dance, and then eoceunt, 

Pol, O father, you'll know more of that here- 
after. — 
[To Camillo.] Is it not too far gone? — T is time 

to part them. — 
He's simple, and tells much. How now, fair 
shepherd 1 
\ ^our heart is full of sometYviu^, ^iJcv«^^. ^^"^ '^^^ 
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Your mind from feasting. Sooth, when I was 

young, 
And handed love as you do, I was wont 
To load my ahe with knacks : I would have ran- 
sacked 
The pedlar's silken treasury, and have poured it 
To her acceptance ; you have let him go, 
And nothing marted with him. If your lass 
Interpretation should abuse, and call this 
Your lack of love or bounty, you were straited 
For a reply, at least if you make a care 
Of happy holding her, 

Flo, OW sir, I know 

She prizes not such trifles as these are. 
The gifts she looks from me are packed and locked. 
Up in my heart, which I have given already, 
But not delivered. — 0, hear me breathe my life 
Before this ancient sir, who, it should seem. 
Hath sometime loved : I take thy hand ; this 

hand. 
As soft as dove's down, and as white as it, 
Or Ethiopian's tooth, or the fanned snow 
That 's bolted by the northern blasts twice o'er. 

Pol What follows this 1— 
How prettily the young swain 8fteia% tQ ^"^^ 
The hand, was fair before I — \ \\aNfe ^xxX. ^wi^ css^- 
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But, to your protestation : let me hear 
What you profess. 

Flo. Do, and be witness to 't. 

Pol, And this my neighbour too 1 

Fh, And he, and more 

Than he, and men; the earth, the heavens, and 

aU; 
That, were I crowned, the most imperial monarch. 
Thereof most worthy, were I the fairest youth 
That ever made eye swerve, had force and know- 
ledge 
More than was ever man's, I would not prize them, 
Without her love : for her employ them all. 
Commend them and condemn them to her service 
Or to their own perdition. 

Pol, Fairly offered. 

Cam, This shows a sound affection. 

Shep, But, my daughter, 

Say you the like to him 1 

Per, I cannot speak 

So well, nothing so well ; no, nor mean better : 
By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
The purity of his. 

Shep, Take hands ; a bargain : — 

And, friends unknown, you da».\\ \i^w: witness 
to't: 
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I give my daughter to him, and will make 
Her portion equal his. 

Flo, O, that must be 

I' the virtue of your daughter.: one being dead, 
I shall have more than you can dream of yet ; 
Enough then for your wonder. But, come on ; 
Contract us 'fore these witnesses. 

Sliep, Come, your hand ; 

And, daughter, yours. 

Pol. Soft, swain, a while, 'beseech you. 

Have you a father % 

Flo, I have ; but what of him ? 

Pol, Knows he of this \ 

Flo, He neither does nor shall. 

Pol, Methinks, a father 

Is at the nuptial of his son a guest 
That best becomes the table. Pray you, once 

more, 
Is not your father grown incapable 
Of reasonable affairs ? is he not stupid 
With age, and altering rheums'? can he speak! 

hearl 
Know man from man ? dispute his own estate 1 
Lies he not bed-rid ? and again does nothing 
But what he did being childisb.'i 
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He has his health, and amplei' strength, indeed, 
Than most have of his age. 

Pol, By my white beard. 

You offer him, if this be so, a wrong 
Something unlilial. E^eason, my son 
Should choose himself a wife ; but as good reason, 
The father — all whose joy is nothing else 
But fair posterity — should hold some counsel 
In such a business. 

Flo, . I yield all this ; 

But for some other reasons, my grave sir, 
Which 't is not fit you know, I not acquaint 
My father of this business. 

Pol, Let him know *t. 

Fh, He shall not. 

Pol. Pr'ythee, let him. 

FU)' No, he must not. 

Shep, Let him, my son : he shall not need to 
grieve 
At knowing of thy choice. 

Flo, Come, come, he must not. — 

Mark our contract. 

PoL Mark your divorce, young sir, 

[^Discovering himself. 
Whom son I dare not call ; thou art too base 
To be acknowledged. TViou a. ^<i«^\.\^^V€\x^ 
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That thus affects a sheep-hook ! — Thou old traitor, 
I am sorry, that by hanging thee I can but 
Shorten thy life one week. — And thou, fresh piece 
Of excellent witchcraft, who, of force, must know 
The royal fool thou cop'st with,— 

Shep, O, my heart ! 

Pol, I'll have thy beauty scratched with briers, 
and made 
More homely than thy state. — For thee, fond boy, 
If I may ever know thou dost but sigh 
That thou no more shalt see this knack — as never 
I mean thou shalt — we '11 bar thee from succession ; 
Not hold thee of our blood, no, not our kin. 
Far' than Deucalion off : — mark thou my words ; 
Follow us to the court. Thou, churl, for this time. 
Though full of our displeasure, yet we free thee 
From the dead blow of it. — And you, enchantment, 
Worthy enough a herdsman ; yea, him, too. 
That makes himself, but for our honour therein, 
Unworthy thee, — if ever henceforth thou 
These rural latches to his entrance open, 
Or hoop his body more with thy embraces, 
I will devise a death as cruel for thee 
As thou art tender to 't. \ExU. 

Per, Even her^ MtLda\5ka V 

I was not much afeard ; for once^ ot Wvife, 
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I was about to speak, and tell him plainly, 
The selfsame sun that shines upon his court 
Hides not his visage from our cottage, but 
Looks on alike. — [To Florizel.] WilPt please 

you, sir, be gone 1 
I told you what would come of this. 'Beseech you, 
Of your own state take care : this dream of mine, 
Being now awake, I '11 queen it no inch further, 
But milk my ewes, and weep. 

Cam. Why, how now, father? 

Speak, ere thou diest. 

Shep, I cannot speak, nor think, 

Nor dare to know that which I know. — [To Flori- 
zel.] O sir ! 
You have undone a man of fourscore-three, 
That thought to fill his grave in quiet ; yea, 
To die upon the bed my father died, 
To lie close by his honest bones : but now 
Some hangman must put on my shroud, and lay me 
Where no priest shovels in dust — [To Perdita.] 

O cursed wretch ! 
That kneVst this was the prince, and wouldst ad- 
venture 
To iziin^le faith with him. — XJndoue ! undone ! 
If I might die within thia \iOUT, 1 laax^ lived 
To die when I desire. \E.xx\., 
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Flo. Why look you so upon me 1 

I am but sorry, not afeared ; delayed, 
But nothing altered. What I was, I am : 
More straining on, for plucking bacfc ; not following 
My leash unwillingly. 

Cam, Gracious my lord, 

You know your father's temper : at this time 
He will allow no speech, — which, I do guess, 
You do not purpose to him, — and as hardly 
Will he endure your sight as yet, I fear : 
Then, till the fury of his highness settle. 
Come not before him. 

Flo, I not purpose it. 

I think, Camillo 1 

Cum, Even he, my lord. 

Per, How often have I told you 'twould be thus ! 
How often said, my dignity would last 
But till *t were known ! 

Flo, , It cannot fail, but by 

The violation of my faith ; and then. 
Let nature crush the sides o' the earth together. 
And mar the seeds within ! — Lift up thy looks : — 
From my succession wipe me, father : I 
Am heir to my affection. 

Ca/m. Be advised. 

-/%. I am, and by my fancy *. Vi lOi^ t^^.'$»qv\. 
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Will thereto be obedient, I have reason ; 

If not, my senses, better pleased with madness, 

Do bid it welcome. 

Cam. This is desperate, sir. 

Flo, So call it : but it does fulfil my vow, 
I needs must think it honesty. Camillo, 
Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that may 
Be thereat gleaned, for all the sun sees, or 
The close earth wombs, or the profound seas hide 
In unknown fathoms, will I break my oath 
To this my fair beloved. Therefore, I pray you. 
As youVe e'er been my father's honoured friend, 
When he shall miss me, — as, in faith, I mean not 
To see him any more, — cast your good counsels 
Upon his passion : let myself and fortune 
Tug for the time to come. This you may know, 
And so deliver : — I am put to sea 
With her whom here I cannot hold on shore ; 
And, most opportune to our need, I have 
A vessel rides fast by, but not prepared 
For this design. What course I mean to hold 
Shall nothing benefit your knowledge, nor 
. Concern me the reporting. 

Cam, my lord, 

I would jour spirit were easi^x lot ^'iN\Qft^ 
Or stronger for your need. 
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Flo, Hark, Perdita. — [Takes her aside, 

[To Camillo.] I'll hear you by-and-by. 

Cam, He *s irremovable, 

Kesolved for flight. Now were 1 happy, if 
His going I could frame to serre my turn, 
Save him from danger, do him love and honour, 
Purchase the sight again of dear Sicilia, 
And that unhappy king, my master, whom 
I so much thirst to see. 

Fh, Now, good Camillo, 

I am so fraught with curious business, that 
I leave out ceremony. [Going, 

Cam, Sir, I think, 

YoxjL have heard of my poor services, i' the love 
That I have borne your father 1 

Fh, Yery nobly 

Have you deserved : it is my fathers music. 
To speak your deeds ; not little of his care. 
To have them recompensed as thought on. 

Cam,, Well, my lord, 

If you may please to think I love the king, 
And thorough him, what 's nearest to him, which is 
Your gracious self, embrace but my direction 
If youp more ponderous and settled project 
May suffer alteration, — on mine Kotvomt, 
I '11 point you where you sliaW Via\e av\d^ ^^^^^^^iS3i% 
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As shall become your highness ; where you may 
Enjoy your mistress — from the whom, I see, 
There *s no disjunction to be made, but by. 
As heavens forfend, your ruin ; — marry her ; 
And with my best endeavours, in your absence. 
Your discontenting father strive to qualify, 
And bring him up to liking. 

Flo, How, Camillo, 

May this, almost a miracle, be done % 
That I may call thee something more than man, 
And, after that, trust to thee. 

Cam, Have you thought on 

A place whereto you '11 go 1 

Flo. Not any yet ; 

But as the unthought-on accident is guilty 
To wliat we wildly do, so we profess 
Ourselves to be the slaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. 

Cam, Then list to me : 

This follows : — if you will not change your purpose, 
But undergo this flight, make for Sicilia, 
And there present yourself and your fair princess, — 
For so, I see, she must be, — *fore Leontes : 
She -shall be habited, as it becomes 
The partner o£ your "bed. M.eW\\ivk^, \ ^^^ 
Leontes, opening his free arms, ari^ ^^e^vsi^ 
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His welcomes forth ; asks thee, the son, forgiveness, 
As 't were i* the father's person ; kisses the hands 
Of your fresh princess ; o 'er and o 'er divides him 
'Twixt his unkindness and his kindness : the one 
He chides to hell, and bids the other grow 
Faster than thought or time. 

Flo, Worthy Camillo, 

What colour for my visitation shall I 
Hold up before him 1 

Gam, Sent by the king, your father, 

To greet him and to give him comforts. Sir, 
The manner of your bearing towards him, with 
What you, as from your father, shall deliver, 
Things known betwixt us three, 1*11 write you 

down : 
The which shall point you forth at every sitting 
What you must say, that he shall not perceive 
But that you have your father's bosom there 
And speak his very heart 

Fh, I am bound to you. 

There is some sap in this. 

Cam, A course more promising 

Than a wild dedication of yourselves 
To unpathed waters, undreamed shores, most cer- 
tain 
To miseries enough ; no hope to \Ye\^ ^'ow^ 
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But as you shake off one to take another ; 

Nothing so certain as your anchors, who 

Do their best office if they can but stay you 

Where you *11 be loath to be. Besides, you know, 

Prosperity *s the very bond of love, 

Whose fresh complexion and whose heart together 

Affliction alters. 

Per, One of these is true : 

I think affliction may subdue the cheek, 
But not take in the mind. 

Cam. Yea, say you so 1 

There shall not, at your father's house, these seven 

years, 
Be bom another such. 

Flo. My good Oamillo, 

She is as forward of her breeding as 
She 's i' the rear our birth. 

Cam. I cannot say. 

Pity she lacks instructions, for she seems 
Mistress to most that teach. 

P^r. Your pardon, sir ; 

For this I '11 blush you thanks. 

Flo. My prettiest Perdita ! — 

But, O, the thorns we stand upon ! — Camillo, 
Preserver of my father, norw oi xsia, 
TJie medicine of our house, \io^ ^?;j^^^^^\ 
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We are not furnished like Bohemia's son, 
Nor shall appear so in Sicilia. 

Cam, My lord, 

Fear none of this. I think, you know, my for- 

tunes 
Do all lie there : it shall be so my care 
To have you royally appointed as if 
The scene you play were mine. For instance, sir, 
That you may know you shall not want, — one 

word. \T1iey talk aside. 

Enter Autolycus. 

Aut, Ha, ha ! what a fool Honesty is ! and 
Trust, his sworn brother, a very simple gentleman ! 
I have sold all my trumpery : not a counterfeit 
stone, not a riband, glass, pomander, brooch, table- 
book, ballad, knife, tape, glove, shoe-tie, bracelet, 
horn-ring, to keep my pack from fasting ; they 
throng who should buy first ; as if my trinkets had 
been hallowed, and brought a benediction to the 
buyer : by which means I saw whose purse was 
best in picture, and what I saw, to my good use I 
remembered. My clown (who wants but some- 
thing to be a reasonable man) grew so in love with 
the wenches' song, that he would. xio\i ^HKx \>cifi» ^\S^- 
toes, till he had both tune and v^oxda \ ^Vv5c^ «»«> 
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drew the rest of the herd to me, with all their 
other senses stuck in ears ; you might have pinched 
a placket, it was senseless ; 't was nothing to geld 
a codpiece of a purse : I would have filed keys off, 
that hung in chains ; no hearing, no feeling, but 
my sir's song, and admiring the nothing of it ; so 
that, in this tirae of lethargy, I picked and cut 
most of their festival purses ; and had not the old 
man come in with a whoobub againat Ins daughter 
and the king's son, and scared my choughs from the 
chaff, I had not left a purse alive in the whole 
army. [Camillo, Florizel, and Perdita corns 

forward. 

Cam, Nay, but my letters, by this means being 
there 
So soon as you arrive, shall clear that doubts 

Flo. And those that you '11 procure from King 



Cam. Shall satisfy your father. 

Per. Happy be yon ! 

All that you speak shows fair. 

Cam. [S/:eing AvTOLYCva.] Who have we here! 
I make an iostniment of this: omit 
, in&y give us aid. 

tiiey have overheaii ■oift iin-w,— -^tq. 
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Cam. How now, good fellow ? why shakest thou 
so? 
Fear not, man ; here *s no harm intended to thee. 

Aut, I am a poor fellow, sir. 

Cam, Why, be so still ; here 's nobody will steal 
that from thee : yet, for the outside of thy poverty, 
we must make an exchange ; therefore, disease thee 
instantly (thou mu^t think, there 's a necessity in 't) 
and change garments with this gentleman. Though 
the pennyworth on his side be the worst, yet hold 
thee, there 's some boot. 

Aut. I am a poor fellow, sir. — [^sic?e.] I know 
ye well enough. 

Gam, Nay, pr'ythee, despatch : the gentleman 
is half flayed already. 

Aut, Are you in earnest, sir 1 — [A8ide,'\ I smell 
the trick of it. 

Flo, Despatch, I pr*ythee. 

Aut, Indeed, I have had earnest ; but I cannot 
with conscience take it. 

Cam. Unbuckle, unbuckle. — 
[Florizel and Autolycus exchange garments. 
Fortunate mistress, — let my prophecy 
Come home to you ! — you must retire yourself 
Into some covert : take your sw^e^W^^xM^V^^ 
And pluck it o'er your brows , nvw^^ei ^cwx 'la.^^S 
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Dismantle you, and, as you can, disliken 
The truth of your own seeming, that you may — 
For I do fear eyes over you — to shipboard 
Get undescried. 

Per, I see the play so lies 

That I must bear a paii;. 

Cam, No remedy — 

Have you done there ? 

Flo, Should I now meet my father 

He would not call me son. 

Cam, Nay, you shall have no hat.^ 

Come, lady, come, — Farewell, my friend. 

Aut, Adieu, sir. 

Fh, Perdita, what have we twain forgot ! 
Pi*ay you, a word. [They converse aparU 

Cam, What I do next shall be to tell the king 
Of this escape, and whither they are bound ; 
Wherein, my hope is, I shall so prevail 
To force him after ; in whose company 
I shall review Sicilia, for whose sight 
I have a woman's longing. — 

Flo, Fortune speed us !— 

Thus we set on, Camillo, to the sea-side. 

Cam, The swifter speed, the better. 

[Uxeunt Florizel, 'P'E.^\>\tk^ atw£ CAuiLLa 
^ut. I understand the V\sv\\e^^ *, \ Vsax \\k "^s 
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have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, 
is necessary for a cut-purse ; a good nose is requi- 
site also, to smell out work for the other senses. 
I see, this is the time that the unjust man doth 
thrive. What an exchange had this been, without 
boot ! what a boot is here with this exchange ! 
Sure, the gods do this year connive at us, and we 
may do anything extempore. The prince himself 
is about a piece of iniquity ; stealing away from 
his father, with his clog at his heels. If I thought 
it were a piece of honesty to acquaint the king 
withal, I would not do *t : I hold it the more 
knavery to conceal it, and therein am I constant 
to my profession. Aside, aside: — here is more 
matter for a hot brain. Every lane's end, every 
shop, church, session, hanging, yields a careful man 

work. 

Enter Clown and Shepherd, 

Ch, See, see, what a man you are now ! Thc^re 
is no other way, but to tell the king she's a change- 
ling, and none of your flesh and blood. 

Shep, Nay, but hear me. 

Clo, Nay, but hear me. 

Shep, Go to, then. 

Clo. She being none of yoTir fL^^ %sA '^<:^'5>.^ 
jourffesh and blood has not offenAftA. ^^ Vv^^^^N^"*^*^ 
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SO your flesli and blood is not to be punished by him. 
Show those things you found about her ; those 
secret things, all but what she has with her. This 
being done, let the law go whistle : I warrant you. 

Shep, I will tell the king all, every word, yea, 
and his son's pranks too ; who, I may say, is no 
honest man, neither to his father, nor to me, to go 
about to make me the king's brother-in-law. 

Clo, Indeed, brother-in-law was the furthest off 
you could have been to him ; and then your blood 
had been the dearer, by I know how much an ounce. 

Aut [Aside,^ Yery wisely, puppies ! 

Shep, Well, let us to the king ; there is that in 
this fardel will make him scratch his beard. 

Aut lAaide."] I know not what impediment this 
complaint may be to the flight of my master. 

Clo, Tray heartily he be at palace. 

Aut, \Aside!\ Though I am not naturally honest, 
I am so sometimes by chance : — let me pocket up 
my pedlar's excrement. [Takes off his false beard,] 
How now, rustics 1 Whither are you bound ? 

Shep. To the palace, an it like your worship. 

Aut, Your affairs there ? what? with whom] the 
condition of that fardel, the place of your dwelling, 
j^our names, your ages, o£ w\iat ^xotVil^^ Vireeding, 
^nd anything that is fitting to\>e kiio^TL\ ^vaaw^. 
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Clo, "We are but plain fellows, sir. 

Aut A lie : you are rough and hairy. Let me 
have no lying; it becomes none but tradesmen, 
and they often give us soldiers the lie ; but we pay 
them for it with stamped coin, not stabbing steel : 
therefore, they do not give us the lie. 

Clo, Your worship had like to have given ns 
one, if you had not taken yourself with the manner. 

Shep, Are you a courtier, an *t like you, sir ] 

Aut Whether it like me, or no, I am a courtier. 
Seest thou not the air of the court in these en- 
foldings? hath not my gait in it the measure of 
the court 1 receives not thy nose court-odour from 
me? reflect I not on thy baseness court-contempt 1 
Think'st thou, for that I insinuate, or toze from thee 
thy business, I am therefore no courtier 1 I am 
courtier, cap-a-p6; and one that will either push 
on, or pluck back thy business there : whereupon 
I command thee to open thy affair. 

Shep, My business, sir, is to the king. 

Aut, What advocate hast thou to him ? 

Shep, I know not, an 't like you. 

Glo, Advocate 's the court- word for a pheasant : 
say, you have none. 

Shep, None, sir : I have no ghoa^aAit^ <5fik<ik^ 'wst 
hen. 
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Aui. How blessed are we that are not simple 
men ! 
Tet nature might have made me as these are. 
Therefore 1 11 not disdain. 

Clo, This cannot be but a great courtier. , 

Shep. His garments are rich, but he wears them 
not handsomely. 

Glo. He seems to be the more noble in being 
fantastical : a great man, I *11 warrant ; I know by 
the picking on 's teetL 

Aut. The fardel there 1 what 's i' the faideH 
Wherefore that box 1 

Shep. Sir, there lies such secrets in this fardel 
and box which none must know but the king ; and 
which he shall know within this hour, if I may 
come to the speech of him. 

AtU. Age, thou hast lost thy labour. 

Shep. Why, sir ? 

Aut The king is not at the palace : he is gone 
aboard a new ship to purge melancholy, and air 
himself : for, if thou be'st capable of things serious^ 
thou must know, the king is full of grief. 

Shep. So 't is said, sir ; about his son, that should 
have married a shepherd's daughter. 
^u^. It that shepherd "be no\. m Vi^dsidriaAt^ let 
him ffjr : the curses he shaW \iave>,>i\ia \iw\jv««^\A 
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shall feel, will break the back of man, the heart of 
monster. 

Ch, Think you so, sir 1 

Aut, Not he alone shall suffer what wit can 
make heavy, and vengeance bitter ; but those that 
are germane to him, though removed fifty times, 
shall all come under the hangman : which, though 
it be great pity, yet it is necessary. An old sheep- 
whistUng rogue, a ram-tender, to offer to have his 
daughter come into grace 1 Some say, he shall be 
stoned ; but that death is too soft for him, say I. 
Draw our throne into a sheepcote I all deaths are 
too few, the sharpest too easy. 

Clo, Has the old man e'er a son, sir, do you hear, 
an 't like you, sirl 

Av4i, He has a son, who shall be flayed alive ; 
then 'nointed over with honey, set on the head of 
a wasp's nest ; then stand, till he be three-quarters 
and a dram dead ; then recovered again with aqua- 
vitse, or some other hot infusion ; then, raw as he 
is, and in the hottest day prognostication proclaims, 
shall he be set against a brick wall, the sun looking 
with a southward eye upon him, where he is to be- 
hold him with flies blown to death. But what 
talk we of tbesb traitory rascala, 'vVo^fe Tcck&'st\fc^ ^cs.^ 
to be smiled at, their offences \>«vii^ ^ G«^V^•^^ "^^ 
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me — for you seem to be honest plain men — what 
you have to the king 1 being something gently con- 
sidered, I '11 bring you where he is aboard, tender 
your persons to his presence, whisper him in your 
behalfs ; and, if it be in man, besides the king, to 
effect your suits, here is man shall do it. 

Gh. He seems to be of great authority : close 
with him, give him gold ; and though authority be 
a stubborn bear, yet he is oft led by the nose with 
gold. Show the inside of your purse to the outside 
of his hand, and no more ado. Remember; stoned, 
and flayed alive ! 

Shep, An 't please you, sir, to undertake the 
business for us, here is that gold I have : I '11 make 
it as much more, and leave this young man in 
pawn, till I bring it you. 

Av;t, After I have done what I promised % 

Shep, Ay, sir. 

AiU. Well, give me the moiety. — ^Are you a 
party in this business 1 

Clo. In some sort, sir 1 but though my case be a 
pitiful one, I hope I shall not be flayed out of it. 

AiU, O ! that 's the case of the shepherd's son. 
Hang him, he 11 be made an example. 
C^/o. Comfort, good comioT^\ "^^ xjixsaX. Xr^ ^^ 
^^'ng, and show our strange sv^\a'. \i^\xi>MX»>B3^^^^ 
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't is none of your daughter, nor my sister ; we ar 
gone else. Sir, I will give you as much as this old 
man does when the business is performed ; and 
remain, as he says, your pawn till it be brought 
you. 

Aut I will trust you. Walk before toward the 
sea-side ; go on the right hand ; I will but look 
upon the hedge, and follow you. 

Clo. We are blessed in this man, as I may say ; 
even blessed. 

Shep, Let *s before, as he bids us. He was pro- 
vided to do us good. 

[Exeunt Shepherd and Clovm. 

Aut. If I had a mind to be honest, I see, 
Fortune would not suffer me : she drops booties in 
my mouth. I am courted now with a double 
occasion — gold, and a means to do the prince my 
master goodi which, who knows how that may 
turn back to my advancement 1 I will bring these 
two moles, these blind ones, aboard him : if he 
think it fit to shore them again, and that the com- 
plaint they have to the king concerns him nothing, 
let him call me rogue for being so far officious ; for 
I am proof against that title, and ^W\> ^^\cl^ ^^si^ 
belongs to 't To him will 1 ^teaeiXiXi >iJsia\CL\ \5asx» 
may be matter in it. \E.'k^ 
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ACT V. 

Scene I. — Sicilia. A Room in the Palace of 

Leontbs. 

ErU&r Leontes, Cleomenes, Dion, Paulina, 

and others, 

Cleo, Sir, you have done enough, and have 
performed 
A saint-like sorrow : no fault could you make, 
Which you have not redeemed ; indeed, paid down 
More penitence than done trespass. At the last^ 
Do as the heavens have done, forget your evil ; 
With them, forgive yourself. 

Leoru Whilst I remember 

Her, and her virtues, I cannot forget 
My blemishes in them, and so still think of 
The wrong I did myself ; which was so much, 
That heirless it hath made my kingdom, and 
Destroyed the sweet'st companion that e'er man 
Bred his hopes out of. 
/^au/. True, too true, my lord : 

I If one by one you wedded aft. t\i^ ^otV^.^ 

Or from the all that are took ^ome>t\Mi% %^«A^ 
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To make a perfect woman, she you killed 
Would be unparalleled. 

Leon, I think so. Killed ! 

She I killed ! I did so ; but thou strik'st me 
Sorely, to say I did ; it is as bitter 
Upon thy tongue, as in my thought. Now, good 

now, 
Say so but seldom. 

Gleo, Not at all, good lady : 

You might have spoken a thousand things that 

would 
Have done the time more benefit, and graced 
Your kindness better. 

Paul, You are one of those 

Would have him wed again. 

Dion. If you would not so. 

You pity not the state, nor the remembrance 
Of his most sovereign name : consider little. 
What dangers, by his highness* fail of issue, 
May drop upon his kingdom, and devour 
Incertain lookers-on. What were more holy 
Than to rejoice the former queen is well % 
What holier than for royalty's repair. 
For present comfort, and for future good, — 
To hlesa the bed of majesty a^am 
With a sweet fellow to W 
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Paul. There is none worthy, 

Eespecting her that 's gone. Besides, the gods 
Will have fulfilled their secret purposes ; 
For has not the divine Apollo said, 
Is 't not the tenor of his oracle, 
That King Leontes shall not have an heir. 
Till his lost child be found ) which, that it shall, 
Is all as monstrous to our human reason, 
As my Antigonus to break his grave, 
And come again to me ; who, on my life, 
Did perish with the infant 'T is your counsel 
My lord should to the heavens be contrary. 
Oppose against their wills. — [To Leontes.] Care 

not for issue ; 
The crown will find an heir ; great Alexander 
Left his to the worthiest, so his successor 
Was like to be the best. 

Leon. Good Paulina,— 

Who hast the memory of Hermione, 
I know, in honour, — O, that ever I 
Had squared me to thy counsel ! — ^then, even now, 
I might have looked upon my queen's full eyes, 
Have taken treasure from her lips, — 

J^au/. And left them 

More rich for what they yielded. 
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No more such wives : therefore, no wife : one worse, 
And better used, would make her sainted spirit 
Again possess her corse, and on this stage — 
Where we offend her now — appear, soul- vexed, 
And begin * Why to me — 1 * 

Paul, Had she such power, 

She had just causa 

Leon, She had ; and would incense mo 

To murder her I married. 

Pcml, I should so : 

Were I the ghost that walked, I 'd bid you mark 
Her eye, and tell me for what dull part in 't 
You chose her; then I'd shriek, that even your 

ears 
Should rift to hear me, and the words that followed 
Should be ' Remember mine.' 

Leon, Stars, stars, 

And all eyes else dead coala — Fear thou no wife : 
I '11 have no wife, Paulina. 

Paul. Will you swear 

Never to marry, but by my free leave 1 

Leon. Never, Paulina : so be blessed my spirit t 

Paul Then, good my lords, bear witness to liift 
oath. 

Cleo. You tempt Mm ovexmxK^. 
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As like Hermc^e as is her picture, 
Affront his eye. 

Gleo, Good madam, — 

Paul, I have done. 

Yet, if my lord will marry, — if you will, sir, 
No remedy, but you will, — give me the office 
To choose you a queen. She shall not be so 

young 
As was your former ; but she shall be such 
As, walked your first queen's ghost, it should take 

joy 

To see her in your arms. 

LeoTh, My true Paulina^ 

We shall not marry, till thou bidd'st us. 

Paul That 

Shall be when your first queen's again in breath : 
Never till then. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

Gent, One that gives out himself Prince Florizel, 
Son of Polixenes, with his princess (she 
The fairest I have yet beheld), desires access 
To your high presence. 
^eon. What with him ? he comes not 

Idke to bis father's greatnesa \ \a^ %.y^t«w&^ 
So out of drcumstfiinco and avx^^eo^X^^^ia. 
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' T is not a visitation framed, but forced 
By need and accident. What train ] 

Gent, But few, 

And those but mean. 

Leon. His princess, say you, with himt 

Gent, Ay, the most peerless piece of earth, T 
think, 
That e'er the sun shone bright on. 

Pcml, O Hermione t 

As every present time doth boast itself 
Above a better, gone, so must thy grace 
Give way to what's seen now. Sir, you yourself 
Have said and writ so, but your writing now 
Is colder than that theme, — * She had not been. 
Nor was not to be equalled ; ' — thus your verse 
Flowed with her beauty once : 't is shrewdly 

ebbed, 
To say you have seen a better. 

Gent, Pardon, madam: 

The one I have almost forgot, — ^your pardon ; — 
The other, when she has obtained your eye. 
Will have your tongue too. This is a creature, 
Would she begin a sect, might quench the zeal 
Of all professors else, make proselytes 
Of whom she but bid follow. 
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Gent, Women will love her, that she is a 
woman 
More worth than, any man ; men, that she is 
The rarest of all women. 

Leon, €k), Cleomenes ; 

Yourself, assisted with your honoured friends. 
Bring them to our embracement — Still 't is 
strange, 
[Exeunt Oleombnes, Lords and Gentleman. 
He thus should steal upon us. 

Paul, Had our prince — 

Jewel of children — seen this hour, he had paired 
Well with this lord : there was not full a month 
Between their births. 

Leon. Fr'ythee, no more : cease : thou know'st^ 
He dies to me again, when talked of : sure, 
When I shall see this gentleman, thy speeches 
Will bring me to consider that which may 
Unfomish me of reason. — ^They are come. — 

Ite-erUer Cleomenes, with Florizel, Perdita, and 

others. 

Your mother was most true to wedlock, prince ; 
For she did print your royal father off, 
OoDceiving you. Were I Wt twenty-one, 
your father's image ia so "bit \xl ^oxl^ 
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His very air, that I should call you brother, 
As I did him ; and speak of something, wildly 
By us performed before. Most dearly welcome ! 
And your fair princess, goddess !— O, alas, 
I lost a couple, that 'twixt heaven and earth 
Might thus have stood, begetting wonder as 
You, gracious couple, do. And then I lost — 
All mine own folly — ^the society, 
Amity too, of your brave father ; whom, 
Though bearing misery, 1 desire my life 
Once more to look on him. 

Flo, By his command 

Have I here touched Sicilia ; and from him 
Give you all greetings that a king at friend 
Can send his brother : and, but infirmity, 
Which waits upon worn times, hath something 

seized 
His wished ability, he had himself 
The land and waters 'twixt your throne and his 
Measured to look upon you, whom he loves — 
He bade me say so — more than all the sceptres 
And those that bear them living. 

Leon, O my brother, 

Good gentleman, the wrongs I have done thee 

stir 
Afreab within me ; and these t\i^ o^^e!& 
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So rarely kind are as interpreters 
Of my behind- hand slackness. — Welcome hither, 
As is the spring to the earth. And hath he too 
Exposed this paragon to the fearful usage — 
At least ungentle — of the dreadful Neptune, 
To greet a man not worth her pains, much less 
The adventure of her person ? 

Flo, Good my lord, 

She came from Libya. 

Leon, Where the warlike Smalus, 

That noble, honoured lord, is feared and loved ? 

Flo, Most royal sir, from thence; from him, 
whose daughter 
His tears proclaimed his, parting with her, thence, 
A prosperous south-wind friendly, we have crossed, 
To execute the charge my father gave me. 
For visiting your highness. My best train 
I have from your Sicilian shores dismissed, 
Who for Bohemia bend, to signify 
Not only my success in Libya, sir. 
But my arrival, and my wife's, in safety 
Here, where we are. 

Leon, The blessed gods 

Purge all infection from our air, whilst you 
Do climate here I You Yiav^ «» holy father, 
A. graceful gentleman, agiaiviisX. ^Vo^^ ^^x^^-v^ 
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So sacred as it is, I have done sin ; 

For which the heavens, taking angry note, 

Have left me issueless ; and your father's blessed, 

As he from heaven merits it, with you, 

Worthy his goodness. What might I have been, 

Might I a son and daughter now have looked on, 

Such goodly things as you ! 

Enter a Lord. 

Lord, Most noble sir, 

That which I shall report will bear no credit, 
Were not the proof so nigh. Please you, great 

sir, 
Bohemia greets you from himself by me ; 
Desires you to attach his son, who has — 
His dignity and duty both cast off — 
Fled from his father, from his hopes, and with 
A shepherd's daughter. 

Leon. Where's Bohemia? speak. 

Lord. Here in your city ; I now came from 
him: 
I speak amazedly, and it becomes 
My marvel, and my message. To your court 
Whiles he was hastening — in the chase, it seems, 
Of this fair couple — meets he on t\vft '^^.'^ 
The father of this seeming lady, «jA 
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Her brother, Laving both their country quitted 
Witb this young prince. 

Fh, Camillo has betrayed me, 

Whose honour, and whose honesty, till now 
Endured all weathers. 

Lord. Lay 't so to his charge : 

He 's with the king your father. 

Leon, Who ? Camillo ? 

Lord, Camillo, sir : I spake with him, who now 
Has these poor men in question. Never saw I 
Wretches so quake : they kneel, they kiss the 

earth, 
Forswear themselves as often as they speak : 
Bohemia stops his ears, and threatens them 
With divers deaths in death. 

Per, O my poor father I— 

The heaven sets spies upon us, will not have 
Our contract celebrated. 

Leon, You are married % 

Flo, We are not, sir, nor are we like to be ; 
The stars, I see, will kiss the valleys first : 
The odds for high and low's alika 

Leon, My lord, 

Is this the daughter of a king ) 
J^. SKe is, 

When once she is my wife. 
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Leon. That once, I see, by your good father's 
speed, 
Will come on very slowly. I am sorry, 
Most sorry, you have broken from his liking, 
Where you were tied in duty ; and as sorry, 
Your choice is not so rich in worth as beauty 
That you might well enjoy her. 

Flo. Dear, look up 

Though Fortune, visible an enemy, 
Should chase us with my father, power no jot 
Hath she to change our loves. — 'Beseech you, sir, 
Remember since you owed no more to time 
Than I do now ; with thought of such affections, 
Step forth mine advocate : at your request, 
My father will grant precious things as trifles. 

Leon. Would he do so, I'd beg your precious 
mistress, 
Which he counts but a trifle. 

Paul. Sir, my liege. 

Your eye hath too much youth in 't : not a month 
*Fore your queen died, she was more worth such 

gazes 
Than what -you look on now. 

Leon. I thought of her. 

Even in these looks I made. — ^\^To ¥\i0^VL«.O^ ^^ii^ 
your petition 
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Is yet unanswered. I will to your father : 
Your honour not overthrown by your desires, 
I am friend to them and you ; upon which eirand 
I now go toward him. Therefore, follow me, 
And mark what way I make : come, good my 
lord. [Exeunt. 



Scene II. — The Same. Before the Palace. 
Enter Autolycus and a Gentleman. 

AiU. 'Beseech you, sir, were you present at this 
relation 1 

1 Gent, I was by at the opening of the fardel, 
heard the old shepherd deliver the manner how he 
found it : whereupon, after a little amazedness, we 
were all commanded out of the chamlier ; only 
this, methought I heard the shepherd say he found 
the child. 

AiU, I would most gladly know the issue of it 

1 Gent, 1 make a broken delivery of the busi- 
ness ; but the changes I perceived in the king and 
Camillo, were very notes of admiration: they 
seemed almost, with staring on one another, to 
tear the cases v»r th,^\r ^y^^ \ "^ew was speech in 
their dumbness, langwagb m ^«a n^tj 5|,^^^«s.\ 
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tbey looked, as they had heard of a world ran- 
somed, or one destroyed. A notable passion of 
wonder appeared in them ; but the wisest beholder, 
that knew no more but seeing, could not say, if 
the importance were joy or sorrow, but in the 
extremity of the one it must needs be. 

Enter another Gentlemcm, 

Here comes a gentleman, that^ haply, knows 
more. The news, Rogero 1 

2 Gent. Nothing but bonfires. The oracle is 
fulfilled ; the king's daughter is found : such a 
deal of wonder is broken out within this hour, 
that ballad-makers cannot be able to express it. 
Here comes the Lady Paulina's steward : he can 
deliver you more. 

Enter a third Gentleman. 

How goes it now, sir ? this news, which is called 
true, is so like an old tale, that the verity of it is 
in strong suspicimi. Has the king found his heir ? 

3 Gent. Most true, if ever truth were pregnant 
by circumstance : that which you hear you'll 
swear you see, there is such unity in the proofs. 
The mantle of Queen Hermione *, — ^hftT ^^^^ ^<^>5Xk 
the neck of it ; — the letters oi XtAIv^otlws. 1o\»x^ 
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with itj which they knew to be his character ; — 
the majesty of llie creature, in resemblance of the 
mother ; — ^the affection of nobleness, which nature 
shows above her breeding, and many other evid- 
ences, proclaim her with all certainty to be the 
king's daughter. Did you see the meeting of the 
two kings 1 

2 Gent. No. 

3 Gent, Then you have lost a sight which was 
to be seen, cannot be spoken of. There might you 
have beheld one joy crown another; so, and in 
such a manner, that it seemed, sorrow wept to 
take leave of them, for their joy waded in tears. 
There was casting up of eyes, holding up of hands, 
with countenance of such distraction, that they 
were to be known by garment, not by favour. 
Our king, being ready to leap out of himself for 
joy of his found daughter, as if that joy were now 
become a loss, cries, " O thy mother, thy mother ! ** 
then asks Bohemia forgiveness; then embraces 
his son-in-law ; then again worrie? he his daughter 
with clipping her ; now he thanks the old shepherd, 
which stands by like a weather-bitten conduit of 
many kings' reigns. I never heard of such another 

encounter, which lam^ report to follow it, and 
undoes descrlpiioii to do \\k 
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2 Gent What, pray you, became of Antigonus, 
that carried hence the child 1 

3 Gent. Like an old tale still, which will have 
matter to rehearse, though credit be asleep, and not 
an ear open. He was torn to pieces with a bear : 
this avouches the shepherd's son, who has not only 
his innocence, which seems much, to justify him, 
but a handkerchief, and rings of his, that Paulina 
knows. 

1 GenL What became of his bark, and his 
followers 1 

3 Gent, Wracked, the same instant of their 
master's death, and in the view of the shepherd : 
so that all the instruments, which aided to expose 
the child, were even then lost, when it was found. 
But, O, the noble combat, that 'twixt joy and 
sorrow was fought in Paulina ! She had one eye 
declined for the loss of her husband, another 
elevated that the oracle was fulfilled : she lifted 
the princess from the earth, and so locks her in 
embracing, as if she would pin her to her heart, 
that she might no more be in danger of losing. 

1 Gent The dignity of this act was worth the 
audience of kings and princes, for by such was it 
acted. 

3 GerU, One of the prettiest toucVea <^1 ^^ ^^^sA 
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that which angled for mine eyes — caught the 
water, though not the fish — was, when at the 
relation of the queen's death, with the manner how 
sjie came to % bravely confessed and lamented by 
the king, how attentiveness wounded his daughter ; 
till, from one sign of dolour to another, she did, 
with an alas ! I would fain say, bleed tears, for, I 
am sure, my heart wept blood. Who was most 
marble there, changed colour; some swooned, all 
sorrowed : if all the world could have seen it, the 
woe had been universal. 

1 Gent Are they returned to the court ? 

3 Gent, No; the princess hearing of her mother's 
statue, which is in the keeping of Paulina, — a 
piece' many years in doing, and now newly per- 
formed by that rare Italian master, Julio Komano ; 
who, had he himself eternity, and could put breath 
into his work, would beguile Nature of her custom, 
so perfectly he is her ape : he so near to Her- 
mione hath done Hermione, that, they say, one 
would speak to her, and stand in hope of answer : 
thither, with all greediness of affection, are they 
gone ; and there they intend to sup. 

2 Gent. I thought she had some great matter 
there in hand, for she hath privately, twice or 

thrice a day, ever since ttie ^^^.^ ^l ^^tissl^ss&s^ 
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visited that removed house. Shall we thither, 
and with our company piece the rejoicing ? 

1 Gent, Who would be thence that has the 
benefit of access 1 every wink of an eye, spme new 
grace will be bom : our absence makes us unthrifty 
to our knowledge. Let's along. 

[Exeunt Gentlemen. 

Aut, Now, had I not the dash of my former life 
in me, would preferment drop on my head. T 
brought the old man and his son aboard the 
prince ; told him I heard them talk of a fardel, 
and I know not what ; but he at that time, over- 
fond of the shepherd's daughter — so he then took 
her to be — began to be much sea-sick, and himself 
little better, extremity of weather continuing, this 
mystery remained undiscovered. But 'tis all one 
to me ; for had I been the finder-out of this secret, 
it would not have relished among my other dis- 
credits. — Here come those I have done good to 
against my will, and already appearing in the 
blossoms of their fortune. 

Enter Shepherd amd Clovm. 

Shep. Gome, boy : I am past more children ; but 
thy sons and daughters will be all gentlemen, bcynv. 
C/o» Yon are well met, »r, Xonx ^«isn&^ ^"^ 
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fight wjth me this other day, because I was no 
gentleman bom : see you these clothes ? say, you 
see them not^ and think me still no gentleman 
bom : you were best say, these robes are not 
gentlemen bom. Give me the lie, do, and try 
whether I am not now a gentleman bom. 

Aut, I know, you are now, sir, a gentleman 
bom. 

Clo. Ay, and have been so any time these four 
hours. 

Shep. And so have I, boy. 

Clo, So you have ; — ^but I was a gentleman 
born before my father, for the king's son took me 
by the hand, and called me, brother; and then 
the two kings called my father, brother ; and then 
the prince my brother, and the princess, my sister, 
called my father, father ; and so we wept : and 
thei-e was the first gentleman-like tears that ever 
we shed. 

JShep, We may live, son, to shed many more. 

Clo. Ay, or else 't were hard luck, being in so 
preposterous estate as we are. 

AuL I humbly beseech you, sir, to pardon me 
all the faults I have committed to your worship^ 
and to give me your gocA t«^ot\i \ft ^^ ^^To^^i^d^ m^ 
master. 
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Sliep. Tr'jthee, son, do ; for we must be gentle, 
now we are gentlemen. 

Olo. Thou wilt amend thy life ? 

AiU, Ay, an it like your good worship. 

Clo. Give me thy hand: I will swear to the 
prince, thou art as honest a true fellow as any is 
in Bohemia. 

Shep. You may say it, but not swear it. 

Clo, Not swear it> now I am a gentleman 1 Let 
boors and franklins say it^ I'U swear it. 

Shep. How if it be false, son 1 

Clo. If it be ne'er so false, a true gentleman 
may swear it in the behalf of his friend : — and I '11 
swear to the prince, thou art a tall fellow of thy 
hands, and that thou wilt not be drunk; but 1 
know, thou art no tall fellow of thy hands, and 
that thou wilt be drunk : but I '11 swear it, and I 
would thou wouldst be a tall fellow of thy hands. 

AtU, I will prove so, sir, to my power. 

Clo. Ay, by any means prove a tall fellow : if I 
do not wonder how thou darest venture to be 
drunk, not being a tall fellow, trust me not. — 
Hark I the kings and the princes, our kindred, are 
going to see the queen's picture. Come, follow us : 
we 'JJ he thy good masters. \^xeMr[\X., 
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Scene IIL — Tlie Same. A Chapel in Paulina's 

House. 

Enter Leontes, Polixenes, Florizbl, Pbrdita, 
Camillo, Paulina, Lordsy and Attendants. 

Leon, O grave and good Paulina, the great 
comfort 
That I have had of thee 1 

Paul, ' What, sovereign sir, 

I did not well, I meant well. All my services 
You have paid home ; but that you have vouchsafed 
With your crowned brother, and these your con- 
tracted 
Heirs of your kingdoms, my poor house to visit. 
It is a surplus of your grace which never 
My life may last to answer. 

Leon, O Paulina ! 

We honour you with trouble. But we came 
To see the statue of our queen : your gallery 
Have we passed through, not without much content 
In many singularities, but we saw not 
That which my daughter came to look upon, 
The statue of her mother. 

"fo her dead likeness, 1 do we\\^i^^Aft^^^ 
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Excels whatever yet you looked upon, 
Or band of man Lath done ; therefore I k(iep it 
Lonely, apart. But here it is : prepare 
To see the life as lively mocked as ever 
Still sleep mocked death : behold; and say, 'tis well. 
[Paulina undraws a curtain, and discovers 

Hermione as a statue, 
I like your silence : it the more shows off 
Your wonder ; but yet speak : — first you, my liege. 
Comes it not something near ] 

Leon, Her natural posture ! — 

Chide me, dear intone, that I may say, indeed, 
Thou art Hermione ; or, rather, thou art she 
In thy not chiding, for she was as tender 
As infancy and grace. — But yet, Paulina, 
Hermione was not so much wrinkled ; nothing 
So ag^, as this seems. 

Pol. 0, not by much. 

Paul, So much the more our carver's excellence ; 
Which lets go by some sixteen years, and makes 

her 
As she lived now. ' 

Leon, As now she might have done, 

So much to my good comfort, as it is 
"^ow piercing to my souL O, tYiAi^ ^^ ^^w^^ 
Uven with such life of majesty — ^^aY\a.\dfc^ 
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As now it coldly stands — when first I wooed her. 
I am ashamed : does not the stone rebuke me, 
For being more stone than it ? — O royal piece ! 
There 's magic in thy majesty, which has 
My evils conjured to remembrance, and 
From thy admiring daughter took the spirits, 
Standing like stone with thee. 

Per. And give me leave, 

And do not say 't is superstition, that 
I kneel, and then implore her blessing. — ^Lady, 
Dear queen, that ended when I but began, 
Give me that hand of yours to kiss. 

Paul, O, patience 1 

The statue is but newly fixed, the colour 's 
Not dry. 

Cam. My lord, your sorrow was too sore laid on, 
Which sixteen winters cannot blow away, 
So many summers dry : scarce any joy 
Did ever so long live ; no sorrow, 
But killed itself much sooner. 

Pol Dear my brother. 

Let him that was the cause of this have power 
To take off so much grief from you as he 
WiJl piece up in himseli. 
^az^/i Indeed, xn^ Vst\> 

Tflh&d thought, the sight oim^ ^^o^AJcoa.^ 
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"Woiild thus have wrought you — for the stone is 

mine — 
I 'd not have showed it 

Leon, Do not draw the curtain. 

Paul, No longer shall you gaze on \ lest your 
fancy 
May think anon it movea 

Leon, Let be, let be ! 

Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already — 
What was he that did make it ? — See, my lord, 
Would you not deem it breathed, and that those 

veins 
Did verily bear blood 1 

Pol, Masterly done : 

The very life seems warm upon her lip. 

Leon. The fixture of her eye has motion in \ 
As we are mocked with art 

Paul. I '11 draw the curtain. 

My lord 's almost so far transported, that 
He 11 think anon it lives. 

Leon. sweet Paulina I 

Make me to think so twenty years together : 
No settled senses of the world can match 
The pleasure of that madness. Let \ «lQ\^ft. 

I^aul. I am sorry, sir, X Yva'v^ >i3tt\\& i'ax v^5\rt^ 
Jon : but 
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I could afflict you further. 

Leon, Do, Paulina; 

For this affliction has a taste as sweet 
As any cordial comfort — Still, methinks, 
There is an air comes from her : what fine chisel 
Could ever yet cut breath 1 Let no man mock me, 
For I will kiss her. 

Paul, Good my lord, forbear. 

The ruddiness upon her lip is wet : 
You 11 mar it, if you kiss it ; stain your own 
With oily painting. Shall I draw the curtain ? 

Leon, No, not these twenty years. 

Per, So long could I 

Stand by, a looker-on, 

PauL Either forbear. 

Quit presently the chapel, or resolve you 
For more amazement. If you can behold it, 
1 11 make the statue move indeed, descend 
And take you by the hand ; but then you 11 think — 
Which I protest against — I am assisted 
By wicked powers. 

Leon^ What you can make her do, 

I am content to look on : what to speak^ 
I am content to hear ; for 't is as easy 
To make her speak, as mo^e. 
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You do awake your faith. Then, all stand still ; 
Or those that think it is unlawful business 
I am about, let them depart. 

Leon, Proceed : 

No foot shall stir 

Paul. M ■ ic, awake her, strike ! — [Music. 

'T is tiirje ; descend ; be' stone no more : approach ; 
Strike all that look upon with marveL Come ; 
I '11 fill your grave up : stir ; nay, come away ; 
Bequeath to death your numbness, for from him 
Dear life redeems you. — ^You perceive, she stirs. 

[Hermione descends /rom the pedestaL 
Start not : her actions shall be holy, as 
You hear my spell is lawful : do not shun her 
Until you see her die again, for then 
You kill her double. Nay, present your hand : 
When she was young you wooed her j now, in age, 
Is she become the suitor. 

Leon, [Embracing her.] O, she 's warm I 
If this be magic, let it be an art 
Lawful as eating. 

FoL She embraces him. 

Cam, She hangs about his neck. 
If she pertain to life, let her speak too. 

Pol Ay; and make't mamiest ^YkSt^ ^'^\i3M^ 
lived, 
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Or how stolen from the dead. 

Paul, That she is living, 

Were it but told you, should be hooted at 
Like an old tale j but it appears she lives, 
Though yet she speak not. Mark a little while. — 
Please you to interpose, fair madam : kneel. 
And pray your mother's blessing. — ^Tum, goo^ l*djr; 
Our Perdita is found. 

[Pebdita kneels to Hermions. 

Her. You gods, look down. 

And from your sacred vials pour your graces 
Upon my daughter's head ! — Tell me, mine own. 
Where hast thou been preserved 1 where lived, 

how found 
Thy father's court 1 for thou shalt hear, that ^ 
Knowing by Paulina that the oracle 
Gave hope thou wast in being, have preserved 
Myself to see the issue. 

Paul. There 's time enough for that, 

Lest they desire, upon this push, to trouble 
Your joys with like relation. — Go together, 
You precious winners all : your exultation 
Partake to every one. I, an old turtle, 
Will wing me to some withered bough, and there 
My mate, that 's never to \)^ IovmcA %^\^ 
Lament till I am lost. 
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Leon, 0, peace, Paulina ! 

Thou shouldst a husband take by mj consent, 
As I by thine a wife : this is a match, 
And made between 's by vows. Thou hast found 

mine ; 
But how, is to be questioned : for I saw her. 
As I thought, dead, and have in vain said many 
A prayer upon her grave : I '11 not seek far — 
For him, I partly know his mind — to find thee 
An honourable husband. — Come, Camillo, 
And take her by .the hand : whose worth and 

honesty 
Is richly noted, and here justified 
By us, a pair of kings. — Let's from this place. — 
What ! — Look upon my brother : — both your 

pardons, 
That e'er I put between your holy looks 
My ill suspicion. — This' your son-in-law. 
And son unto the king, whom heavens directing 
Is troth-plight to your daughter. Good Paulina, 
Lead us from hence, where we may leisurely 
Each one demand, and answer to his part 
Performed in this wide gap of time, since first 
We were diss**vered : hastily lead away. 
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OR, THE TRIUMPH OF TIME. 
Bt Bobsbt Gbeene. 



Among all the passions wherewith human minds are perplexed, 
there is none that so galleth with restless despite, as the in- 
fectious sore of jealousy ; for all other griefs are either to be 
appeased with sensible persuasions, to be cured with whole- 
some counsel, to be relieved in want, or by tract of time to be 
worn out, jealousy only excepted, which is so sauced with sus- 
picious doubts and pinching mistrust, that whoso seeks by 
mendly counsel to rase out this hellish passion, is forthwith 
suspected that ho giveth this advice to cover his own guiltiness. 
Yea, whoso is pained with this restless torment doubteth all, 
distrusteth himself, is always frozen with fear, and fired with 
suspicion, having that wherein consisteth all his joy to be the 
breeder of his misery. Yea, it is such a heavy enemy to that 
holy estate of matrimony, sowing between the married couples 
such deadly seeds of secret hatred, as love being once rased 
out by spiteful distrust, there oft ensueth bloody revenge, as 
this ensuing history manifestly proveth: wherein Pandosto, 
furiously Incensed by causeless jealousv, procuiied the death 
of his most loving and loyal wife, and ma own endless sorrow 
and misery. 

In the country of Bohemia there reigned a king called 
Pandosto, whose fortimate success in wars against his foes, 
and bountiful courtesy towards his friends in peace, made 
him to be greatly feared and loved of all men. This Pandosto 
had to wife a lady called Bellaria, by birth royal, learned by 
education, fair by nature, by virtues famous, uo that it was 
hard to judge whether her beauty, fortune, or virtue, won the 
greatest commendations. These two, linked together in per- 
fect love, led their lives with such fortunate content, that 
their subjects greatly rejoiced to see their quiet disposition. 
They had not been married long, but Fortune, willing to in- 
crease their happiness, lent them a son, so eddQ.rcv^^^'wSi^ss^*'^^^^ 
gifts of nature, as the perfection oi tkfe cYiKV^^eaiOcj ^k^x^ss^R^^*^ 
ibe love of the parents, and tlii© p-ja oi\i\v«a <iOTOxc^<2ii^^%^^"** 
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much that the Bohemians, to show their inward joys by out* 
ward actions, made bonfires and triumphs thoughout all the 
kingdom, appointing jousts and tourneys for the honour of 
their young prince ; whither resorted not only his nobles, but 
also clivers kings and princes which were his neighbours, 
willing to show their friendship they ought to Pandost^, and 
to win fame and glory by their prowess and valour. Pandosto, 
whose mind was fraught with princely liberality, entertained 
the kings, princes, and noblemen with such subroiss courtesy 
and magnifical bounty, that they all saw how willing he was 
to gratify their good wills, making a feast for subjects, which 
continued by the space of twenty days ; all which time the 
jousts and tourneys were kept to the great content both of the 
lords and ladies there present. This solemn triumph being 
once ended, the assembly, taking their leave of Pandosto and 
Bellaria : the young son (who was called Gaiinter) was nursed 
up in the house to the great joy and content of the parents. 

Fortune, envious of such happy success, willing to show 
some sign of her inconstancy, turned her wheel, and darkened 
their bright sun of prosperity with the misty clouds of mis- 
hap and misery. For it so happened that Egistus, King of 
Sicilia, who in his youth had been brought up with Pandosto, 
desirous to show that neither tract of time nor distance of 
place could dimiinsh their former friendship, provided a navy 
of ships, and sailed into Bohemia, to visit his old friend and 
companion, who, hearing of his arrival, went himself in per- 
son, and his wife Bellaria, accompanied with a great train of 
lords and ladies, to meet Egistus ; and espying him, alighted 
from his horse, embraced him very lovingly, protesting that 
nothing in the world could have happened more acceptable to 
him than his coming, wishing his wife to welcome his old 
friend and acquaintance : who (to show how she liked him 
whom her husband loved) entertained Kim with such familiar 
courtesy, as Egistus perceived himself to be very well welcome. 
After they had thus saluted and embraced each other they 
mounted again on horseback and rode towards the city, de- 
vising and recounting how, being children, they had passed 
their y(Juth in friendly pastimes ; where, by the means of the 
citizens, Cgistus was received with triumphs and shows in 
such sort, that he marvelled how on so small a warning they 
could make such preparations. 

Passing the streets thus with such rare sights, they rode on 

to the palace, where Pandosto entertained Egistus and his 

Sicilians with such banqvietm^ wwi ^\imptuous cheer, so 

royally, as they all had cause to ^WKmetA Vm^ ^^^ssaftlY 

liberality: yea, the very basest a\avft t\»A.^^>Kan!Wtt.\ft^\SA 
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from Sicilia was used with such courtesy, that Egistus miglit 
•easily perceive how both he and his were honoured for his 
friend's sake. Bellaria, who in her time was the flower of 
courtesy, willing to show how unfeignedly she loved her hus- 
band by his friend's entertainment, used him likewise so 
familiarly that her countenance betrayed how her mind was 
•affected towards him : oftentimes coming herself into his bed- 
chamber, to see that nothing should be amiss to mislike him. 
This honest familiarity increased daily more and more betwixt 
them ; for Bellaria, noting in Egistus a princely and bountiful 
mind, adorned with sundry and excellent qualities, and 
Egistus, finding in her a virtuous and courteous disposition, 
there grew such a secret uniting of their affections, that the 
one could not well be without the company of the other ; in 
so much that when Pandosto was busied with such urgent 
affairs, that he could not be present with his friend Egistus, 
Bellaria would walk with him into the garden, where they 
two in private and pleasant devices would pass away the time 
to both their contents. This custom still continuing betwixt 
them, a certain melancholy passion entering the mind of 
Pandosto drove him into sundiy and doubtful thoughts. 
First he called to mind the beauty of his wife Bellaria, the 
comeliness and bravery of his friend Egistus, thinking that 
love was above all laws and therefore to be stayed with no 
law ; that it was hard to put fire and flax together without 
burning : that their open pleasures might breed his secret dis- 
pleasures. He considered with himself that Egistus was a 
man, and must needs love ; that his wife was a woman, and 
therefore subject unto love, and that where fancy forced, 
friendship was of no force. 

These and such like doubtful thoughts a lon^ time smother- 
ing in his stomach, begau at last to kindle in his mind a secret 
mistrust which, increased by suspicion, grew at last to be a 
flaming jealousy that so tormented him as he could take no 
rest. He then began to measure all their actions, and to mis- 
construe of their too private familiarity, judging that it was 
not for honest affection, but for disordinate fancy, so that he 
began to watch them more narrowly to see if he could get any 
true or certain proof to confirm his doubtful suspicion. While 
thus he noted their jooks and gestures, and suspected their 
thoughts and meanings, they two seely souls who doubted 
nothing of this his treacherous intent, frequented daily each 
other's company, which drove him into such a frantic passion^ 
that he began to bear a secx et hate to Egiatvva, wcvv^l ^ \<Q^«<5iT^sv% 
countenance to Bellaria, who, matveVliTi.^ ».\. ^vxOa. \a>5wic^- 
iomed frowns, began to cast beyonOL t\ie tcvoow, ^"vA 'wa «sv!«S»«t 
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into a thoiisand siiudry thoughts, wliich way she should offend 
her husband : but finding in herself a clear conscience, ceased 
to muse, until such time as she might find fit opportunity to 
demand the cause of his dumps. In the meantime Pandosto's 
mind was so far charged with jealousy, that he did no longer 
doubt, but was assured (as he thought) that his frien<i Egistus 
had entered a wrong point in his tables, and so had played 
him false play ; whereupon desirous to revenge so great an 
injury, he thought best to dissemble the grudge with a fail 
and friendly countenance : and so under the shape of a friend, 
to show him the trick of a foe. Devising with himself a long 
time how he might best put away Egistus without suspicion of 
treacherous murder, he concluded at last to poison him ; which 
opinion, pleasing his humour, he became resolute in his deter- 
mination, and the better to bring the matter to pass he called 
unto him his cupbearer, with whom in secret he brake the 
matter : promising to him for the performance thereof to give 
him a thousand crowns of yearly revenues. His cupbearer, 
either being of a good conscience, or willing for fashion sake 
to deny such a bloody request, began ^vith great reasons to 

Eersuade Pandosto from his determinate mischief ; showing 
im what an offence murder was to the gods, how such un- 
natural actions did more displease the heavens than men, and 
that causeless cruelty did seldom or never escape without re- 
venge. He laid before his face that Egistus was his friend, a 
king, and one that was come into his kingdom to confirm a 
league of perpetual amity hetwixt them ; that he had, and did 
show him a most friendly countenance ; how Egistus was not 
only honoured of his own people by obedience, but also loved 
of the Bohemians for his courtesy. And that if he now should, 
without any jilst or manifest cause, poison him, it would not 
only be a great dishonour to his majesty, and a means to sow 
perpetual enmity between the Sicilians and the Bohemians^ 
but also his own subjects would repine of such treacherous 
cruelty. These and such like persuasions of Franion (for so 
was his cupbearer called) could no whit prevail to dissuade 
him from his devilish enterprise : but remaining resolute in 
his determination, his fury so fired with rage, as it could not 
be appeased with reason, he began with bitter taunts to take 
up his man, and to lay before him two baits — preferment and 
death : saying that if he would poison Egistus he would 
advance him to high dignities ; if he refused to do it of an 
obstinate mind, no torture should be too great to requite his 
disobedience. Franion, seeing that to persuade Pandosto any 
more waa but to strive against t\iQ *\.\ea.Ta., <i,<yM»\ite.d, as soon 
as an opportunity would give \ATn\e«^ft> ^c> ^^'s.^^'w^ ^^\»si\ 
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wherewith Pandosto remained somewhat satisfied, hoping now 
he should be fully revenged of such mistrusted injuries, in- 
tending also, as soon as Egistus was dead, to give his wife a 
sop of the same sauce, and so be rid of those which were the 
oause of his restless sorrow. While thus he lived in this hope, 
Franion being secret in his chamber, began to meditate with 
himself in these terms. 

[These terms omitted.] 

Franion having muttered out these or such like words, 
seeing either he must die with a clear mind, or live with a 
spotted conscience, he was so cumbered with divers cogitations 
that he could take no rest : until at last he determined to 
break the matter to Egistus ; but fearing that the king should 
•either suspect or hear of such matters, he concealed the device 
till opportunity would permit him to reveal it. Lingering 
thus in doubtful fear, in an evening he went to Egistus^ 
lodging, and desirous to break with him of certain affairs that 
touched the king, after all were commanded out of the 
chamber, Franion made manifest the whole conspiracy which 
Pandosto had devised against him, desiring Egistus not to 
account him a traitor for betraying his master's counsel, but 
to think that he did it for conscience : hoping that although 
his master inflamed with rage, or incensed by some sinister 
reports, or slanderous speeches, had imagined such causeless 
mischief, yet when time should pacify his anger, and try 
those talebearers but flattering parasites, then he would count 
him as a faithful servant that with such care had kept his 
master's credit. Egistus had not fully heard Franion tell 
forth his tale, but a quaking fear possessed all his limbs, 
thinking that there was some treason wrought, and that 
Franion did but shadow his craft with these false colours : 
wherefore he began to wax in choler, and said that he doubted 
not Pandosto, since he was his friend, and there had never as 
yet been any breach of amity ; he had not sought to invade 
his lands, to conspire with his enemies, to dissuade his sub- 
jects from their allegiance ; but in word and thought he rested 
his at all times : he Imew not therefore any cause that should 
move Pandosto to seek his death, but suspected it to be a com- 
pact knavery of the Bohemians to bring the king and him tc 
odds. 

Franion staying him the midst of his talk, told him that to 
dally with princes was with the swans to sing against their 
death, and that if the Bohemians had intended au^ evvaVv^ssA.- 
chief it might have been better \)Tou^\v^ \.q ^«»a *?^^'^^xv^*5«v 
revealing the conspiracy ; thereioie \n& Taa.\ee^?3 ^^ '^ ^^^ 
misconstrue of his good meaning, aVnce \a& vafe«^*^ '^^'^ 
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hinder treason, not to become a traitor ; and to confirm hi* 
promises, if it i)leased his majesty to fly into Sicilia for the 
safeguard of his life, he would go with him, and if then he 
found not such a practice to be pretended, let his imagined 
treachery be repaid with most monstrous toiments. Egistus, 
hearing the solemn protestation of Franion, began to consider, 
that in love and kingdoms neither faith nor law is to be re- 
spected ; doubting that Pandosto thought by his death to 
destroy his men, and with speedy war to invade Sicilia. 
These and such doubts thoroughly weighed, he gave great 
thanks to Franion, promising if he might with life return to 
Syracusa, that he would create him a duke in Sicilia : craving 
his counsel how he might escape out of the country. Franion, 
who having some small skill in navigation, was well acquainted 
with the ports and havens, and knew every danger in the sea, 
joining in counsel with the master of Egistus' navy, rigged all 
their ships, and setting them afloat, let them lie at anchor, 
to be in tne more readiness, when time and wind should serve. 
Fortune, although blind, yet by chance favouring this just 
cause, sent them within six days a good gale of wind ; which 
Franion seeing flt for their purpose, to put Pandosto out of sus- 
picion, the night before they should sail, he went to him and 
promised that the next day he would put the device in prac- 
tice, for he had got such a forcible poison, as the very smell 
thereof would procure sudden death. Pandosto was joyful to 
hear this good news, and thought every hour a day till he 
might be glutted with bloody revenge ; but lus suit had but iU 
success. For Egistus fearing that delay might breed danger, 
and willing that the grass should not be cut from under his 
feet, taking bag and baggage, by the help of Franion, conveyed 
himself and his men out of a postern gate of the city so secretly 
and speedily, that without any suspicion they got to the sea 
shore ; where, with many a bitter curse taking their leave of 
Bohemia, they went aboard. Weighing their anchors and 
hoisting sail, they passed as fast as wind and sea would i>ermit 
towards Sicilia : Egistus being a joyful man that he had safely 
passed such treacherous perils. But as they were quietly float- 
ing on the sea, so Pandosto and his citizens were in an uproar ; 
for seeing that the Sicilians ^^'ithout taking their leave were 
fled away by night, the Bohemians feared some treason, and 
the king thought that without question his su^ncion was true, 
seeing the cupbearer had betrayed the sum or his secret \)Te- 
tence. "VFhereupon he began to imagine that Franion and lus 
wife Bell&ria. haa conspired mtVE*^^\A\%, «A\d that the fervent 
affection she bare him "waa t\ift otX^ xci^aix^ q\ \v\^ «fc^^^\. (W 
virtttre; in so much that, Vnceuaed^^i'^'w^'*'^'^ ^^"k^^^^"^^^^ 
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that his wife should be carried straight to prison, until they 
heard further of his pleasure. The guard, unwilling to lay 
their hands on such a virtuous princess, and yet fearing the 
king's fury, went very sorrowful to fulfil their charge : coming 
to the queen's lodging, they found her playing with her young 
son Garinter : unto whom with tears doing the message, 
Bellaria astonished at such a hard censure, and finding her 
clear conscience a siure advocate to plead in her caiise, went to 
the prison most willingly : where with sighs and tears she 
passed away the time till she might come to her trial. 

But Pandosto, whose reason was suppressed with rage, and 
whose unbridled folly was incensed with fury, seeing Franion 
had hetx»j9d his secrets, and that Egistus might well be railed 
on, but not revenged, determined to wreak all his wrath on 
poor Bellaria. He therefore caused a general proclamation to 
be made through all his realm, that the queen and Egistus 
had, by the help of Franion, not only committed most in- 
cestuous adultery, but also had conspired the king's death ; 
whereupon the traitor Franion was fled away with Egistus, 
and Bellaria was most justly imprisoned. This proclamation 
being once blazed through the country, although the virtuous 
disposition of the queen did half discredit the contents, yet 
the sudden and speedy passage of Egistus, and the secret 
departure of Franion, induced them, the circumstances 
thoroughly considered, to think that both the proclamation 
was true and the king greatly injured : yet they pitied her 
case, as sorrowful that so good a lady should be crossed with 
such adverse fortune. But the king, whose restless rage 
would remit no pity, thought that although he might sufficiently 
requite his wife's fsdsehood with the bitter plague of pinching 
penury, yet his mind should never be glutted with revenge 
till he might have fit time and opportunity to repay the 
treachery of Egistus with a total injury. But a curst cow 
hath oftentimes short' horns, and a willing mind but a weak 
arm. For Pandosto, although he felt that revenge was a spur 
to war, and that envy always proffereth steel, yet he saw 
that Egistus was not onlv of great puissance and prowess to 
withstand him, but had also many kmgs of his alli^uice to aid 
him, if need should serve : for he married the Emperor's 
daughter of Russia. These and the like considerations some- 
thing daunted Pandosto his courage, so that he was content 
rather to put up a manifest injury with peace than hunt after 
revenge, dishonour, and loss ; determining since Egistus had 
escaped scot-free, that Bellaria should pay tot «M^ ve^^^sw- 
reasonable price. 
Remaining thus resolute in "hia det«iTDiTv"a.\Afir^ "^e^^aSv^ 
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continuinf; still in prison and hearing the contents of the pro- 
clamation, knowing that her mind was never touched with such 
affection, nor that Egistus had ever offered her such discourtesy, 
would gladly have come to her answer, that both she might 
have known her just accusers and cleared herself of that guilt- 
less crime. 

But Pandosto was so inffamed with rage and infected with 
jealousy as he woidd not vouchsafe to hear her, nor admit 
any just excuse ; so that she was fain to make a virtue of her 
need and with patience to bear those heavy injuries. As thus 
she lay crossed with calamities, a great cause to increase her 
grief, she found herself quick with child : which as soon as she 
felt stir in her body, she burst forth into bitter tears, exclaiming 
against Fortune in these terms. 

[These terms omitted.] 

And with that, such gasping sighs so stopping her breath 
that she could not utter more words, but wrmging her hands 
and gushing forth streams of tears, she passed awav the time 
with bitter complaints. The jailor pitying those her heavr 
passions, thinking that if the king knew she were with childy 
ne would somewhat appease his fury and release her from 
prison, went in all hc^te, an& certified Pandosto what the 
effect of Bellaria's complaint was ; who no sooner heard the 
jailor say she was with child, but as one possessed with a 
frenzy, he rose up in a rage, swearing that she and the bas- 
tard brat she was withal should die, if the gods themselves 
said no: thinking that surely by computation of time that 
Egistus and not he was father to the diild. This suspicious 
thought g£jled a&esh this half-healed sore, insomuch as he 
could take no rest until he might mitigate his choler with a 
just revenge, which happened presently after. For BeUaria 
was brought to bed of a fair and beautiful daughter : which no 
sooner Pandosto heard, but he determined that both Bellaria 
and the young infant should be burnt with fire. His nobles, 
hearing of the king's cruel sentence, sought by persuasions to 
divert him &om his bloody determination : laying before his 
face the innocency of the child, and virtuous disposition of his 
wife, how she had continually loved and honoured him so 
tenderly, that without due proof he could not, nor ought not 
to appeaoh her of that crime. And if she had faulted, yet it 
were more honourable to pardon with mercy than to punish 
with extremity ; and more kingly to be commended of pity 
than accused of rigour: and as for the child, if he should 
puniah it for the mother^s offence, It were to strive against 
nature and justice ; and that \iTiTi«bt\ax«\ %A>afiit& ^q -asksst^ offend 
the gods than men : ho-w causeVeaa cac^ieW^ Xksst 'YMinn»\)L\»\Jtfi^ 
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never scapes without revenge. These and such like reasons 
could not appease his rage, but he rested resolute in this, that 
he would not suffer that such an infamous brat should call him 
father. Yet at last, seeing his noblemen were importunate 
upon him, he was content to spare the child's life, and yet put 
it to a worse death. For he found out this device, that seeing 
(as he thought) it came by Fortune, so he would commit it to 
the charge of Fortune, and therefore caused a little cock-boat 
to be provided, wherein he meant to put the babe, and then 
sent it to the mercies of the seas and the destinies. From this 
his peers in no wise could persuade him, but that he sent pre- 
sently two of his guard to fetch the child : who being come to 
the prison, and with weeping tears recounting their master's 
message, Bellaria no sooner beard the rigorous resolution of her 
merciless husband, but she fell down in a swoon, so that all 
thought she had been dead : yet at last being come to herself, 
she cried and screeched out in this wise. 

[Her lament is omitted.] 

Such, and so great was her grief, that her vital spirits being 
suppressed with sorroAv, she fell again down into a trance, 
having her senses so sotted with care, that after she was re- 
vived yet she lost lier memory, and lay for a great time with- 
out moving, as one in a trance. The guard left her in this 
perplexity, and carried the child to the king, who, quite devoid 
of pity, commanded that without delay it should be put in the 
boat, having neither bqH nor rudder to guide it, and so to be 
carried into the midst of the sea, and there left to the wind 
and wave as the destinies please to appoint. The very ship- 
men, seeing the sweet countenance of the young babe, began 
to accuse the king of rigour, and to pity the child's hard for- 
tune : but fear constrained them to that which their nature 
did abhor ; so that they placed it in one of the ends of the 
boat, and with a few green boughs made a homely cabin to 
shroud it as they could from wind and weather. Having thus 
trimmed the boat they tied it to a ship, and so haled it into 
the main sea, and then cut in sunder the cord, which they had 
no sooner done, but there arose a mighty tempest, which tossed 
the little boat so vehemently in the waves, that the shipmen 
thought it could not long continue without sinking, yea the 
the storm grew so great, that with much labour and peril they 
got to the shore. 

But leaving the child to her fortunes, again to Pandosto, 
who not yet glutted with sufficient revenge, devised which way 
he should best increase his wife's calsuToi^rj . "^xvX. S«^H. ^^a^- 
Bemhling hia nobles and counseWora, \i^ caN\fe^ \\ax "vov *9^^^ 
more repro&ch into open court, wViexe \\. vi»a cJw^^^*^^^ ^s??^'^'^^^'^ 
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her that she had committed adultery with E^stus, and con- 
spired with Franiou to poison Pandoito her husband, but theii 
pretence being partly spied, she counselled them to .fly' away 
by night for their better safety. Bellaria, who, standing like- 
a prisoner at the bar, feeling in herself a clear conscience to- 
withstand her false accusers, seeing that no less than death, 
could pacify her husband's wrath, waxed bold, and desired that 
she might have law and justice, for mercy she neither craved 
nor hoped for ; and that those perjured wretches which had 
falsely accused her to the king might be brought before her 
face to give in evidence. But Pandosto, whose rage and 
jealousy was such no reason nor equitv could appease, told 
her, that for her accusers they were of such credit, as their 
words were sufficient witness, and that the sudden and secret 
flight of Egistus and Franion confirmed that which they had 
confessed : and as for her, it was her part to deny such a 
monstrous crime, and to be impudent in forswearing the fact, 
since she had passed all shame in committing the fault : but 
her stale countenance should stand for no coin, for as the bas- 
tard which she bare was served, so she should with some cruel 
death be requited. Bellaria, no whit dismayed with this rough 
reply, told her husband Pandosto, that he spoke upon choler^ 
and not conscience : for her virtuous life had been ever such 
as no spot of suspicion could ever stain. And if she had borne 
a friendly coimtenance to Egistus, it was in respect he was his 
friend, and not for any lusting affection : therefore if she were 
condemned without any further proof, it was rigour, and not 
law. 

The noblemen which sat in judgment said that Bellaria 
sx>ake reason, and entreated the king that the accusers might 
be openly examined, and sworn, and if then the evidence were 
such as the jury might find her guilty (fcr seeing she was a 
princess she ought to be tried by her peers), then let her have 
such punishment as the extremity of the law will assig-n to- 
such malefactors. The king presently made answer, that in 
this case he might and would dispense with the law, and that 
the jury being once imnelled, they should take his word for 
sufficient evidence, otherwise he would make the proudest of 
them repent it. The noblemen seeing the king in choler were 
all whist, but Bellaria, whose life then hung in the balance, 
fearing more perpetual infamy than momentary death, told 
the king, if his fmy might stand for a law that it were vain to 
have the jury yield their verdict ; and therefore she fell down 
upon her ^nees, and desired *CtA \xa% that for the love he bare 
to his young son Garinter, \^om aVift \ixo\3i^\. \xv"tQ W\ft vtwld^ 
that he would grant her a xeqweat, \»\\\e>a. vivv-a ^\v *Omw\. \^ 
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would please his majesty to send six of iiis noblemen whom he 
best trusted to the Isle of Delphos, there to iuquire of the 
Oracle of Apollo, whether she had committed adultery with 
EgistuB, or conspired to poison with Franion ; and if the god 
Apollo, who by his divine essence knew all secrets, gave 
answer that she was guilty, she were content to suffer any 
torment, were it never so terrible. The request was so 
reasonable, that Pandosto could not for shame deny it, unless 
he would be counted of all his subjects more wilful than wise, 
he therefore agreed, that with as much speed as might be 
there should be certain ambassadors dispatched to the isle of 
Delphos ; and in the mean season he commanded that his wife 
should be kept in close prison. 

Bellaria having obtained this grant was now more careful 
for her little babe that floated on the seas than sorrowful for 
her own mishap. For of that she doubted : of herself she was 
assured, Icnowing if Apollo should give oracle according to the 
thoughts of the heart, yet the sentence should go on her side, 
such was the clearness of her mind in this case. But Pandosto 
(whose susj/idous head still remained in one song) chose out six 
of his nobility, whom he knew were scarce indifferent men in 
the queen's behalf, and providing all things fit for their 

1'ourney, sent them to Delphos. They willing to fulfil the 
dng's command, and desirous to see the situation and custom 
of the island, despatched their affairs with as much speed as 
might be, and embarked themselves to this voyage, which (the 
wind and weather serving fit for their purpose) was soon 
ended. For within three weeks they arrived at Delphos, 
where they were no sooner set on land, but with great devotion 
they went to the Temple of Apollo, and there offering sacrifice 
to the god, and gifts to the priest, as the custom was, they 
humbly craved an answer of their demand. They had not long 
kneeled at the altar, but Apollo with a loud voice said • 
"Bohemians, what you find behind the altar take and depart." 
They forthwith obeying the oracle, found a scroll of parchment 
wherein was written these words in letters of gold : 

The Oracle. 

Suspicion is no pv^of ; Jealousy is an unequal judge ; BellaHa 
is chaste ; Fgistus blameless ; Franion a true suhject ; 
Pandosto treacherous ; His Labe an innocent^ and the king 
shall live without an heir if that which is lost he not found. 

As soon as they had taken out this scroll the priest of the 
god commanded them that they should not presume ta'x'^svjk^ 
Before they came in the presence oi Ya,i5L^o^\.o, >\?D\fc'sa» KNv^ 
would incur the displeasure of ApoWo. T>^e '&<^e«iv^"^^'>^^^^ 
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carefnlly obeying his command, taking their leave of the priest, 
with great reverence departed out of the temple, and went to 
their ships, and as soon as wind would permit them, sailed 
towards Bohemia, whither in short time they safely arrived, 
and with great triumph issuing out of their ships went to the 
king's palace, whom they found in his chamber accompanied 
with other noblemen. Pandosto no sooner saw them, but with 
a merry countenance he welcomed them home, asking what 
news. They told his majesty that they had received an 
answer of the god written in a scroll, but with this charge, 
that they should not read the contents before they came in the 
presence of the king, and with that they delivered him the 
parchment ; but his noblemen entreated him that since therein 
was contained either the safety of his wife's life and honesty, 
or her death and perpetual infancy, that he would have his 
nobles and commons assembled in the judgment hall, where 
the queen, brought in as a prisoner, should hear the contents ; 
if she were found guilly by the oracle of the god, then all 
shoiQd have cause to think his rigour proceeded of due desert ; 
if her grace were found faultless, then she should be cleared 
before all, since she had been accused openly. This pleased 
the king so, that he appointed the day, and assembled all his 
Lords and Commons, and caused the queen to be brought in 
before the judgment seat, commanding that the indictment 
should be read, wherein she was accused of adultery with 
Egistns, and of conspiracy with Franion ; Bellaria hearing the 
contents, was no whit astonished, but made this cheerful 
answer, 

[Cheerful answer omitted.] 

Bellaria had no sooner said, but the king commanded that 
one of his dukes should read the contents of the scroll ; which 
after the commons had heard, they gave a great shout, re- 
joicing and clapping their hands that the queen was clear of 
that false accusation. But the king, whose conscience was a 
witness against him of his witless fury, and false suspected 
iealousy, was so ashamed of his rash folly, that he entreated 
his nobles to persuade Bellaria to forgive and forget these 
injuries : promising not only to show himself a loyal and 
loving husband, but also to reconcile himself to £gistus and 
Franion ; revealing then before them aU the cause of their 
secret flight, and how treacherously he thought to have 
practised his death, if the good mind of his cupbeieurer had not 
prevented his purpose. As thus he was relating the whole 
matter, there was word brougVvt Mxtv that his young son 
uinter waa suddenly dead, w\i\cVi ueN?* ao ^Rrai %a '&^)\'&rk5&. 
ni surcharged before wit\i e^tTome \o^>w^^^«^«^\fY^^"^^^ 
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«rith heavy sorrow, her vital spirits were so stopped, that she 
fell down presently dead, and could never be revived. This 
sudden sight so appalled the king's senses, that he sank from 
his seat in a swoon, so as he was fain to be carried by his nobles 
to his palace, where he lay by the space of three days without 
speech : his commons were as men m despair, so diversely dis- 
tressed ; there was nothing but mourning and lamentation to 
be heard throughout all Bohemia ; their young prince dead, 
their virtuous queen bereaved of her life, and their king and 
sovereign in ^eat hazard : this tragical discourse of Fortune so 
daunted them, as they went like shadows, not men ; yet some- 
what to comfort their heavy hearts, they heard that Pandosto 
was come to himself, and had recovered his speech, who as in 
ft fuinr brayed out these bitter speeches. 

[These bitter speeches omitted.] 

And with that he reached at a rapier, to have murdered him- 
self, but his peers being present, stayed him from such a bloody 
act; persuading him to think that the commonwealth con- 
sisted on his saf ety, and that those sheep could not but perish 
that wanted a shepherd ; wishing that it he would not live for 
himself, yet he should have care of his subjects, and to put 
inch fancies out of his mind, since in sores past help, salves do 
not heal, but hurt ; and in things past cure, care is a corrosive. 
"With these and such like persuasions the king was overcome, 
and b^^an somewhat to quiet his mind ; so that as soon as he 
oould go abroad, he caused his wife to be embalmed, and 
wrapped in lead with her young son Gkhrinter ; erecting a rich 
and lamouB sepulchre, wherein he entombed them both, making 
mch solemn obsequies at her funeral as all Bohemia might 
perceive he did greatly repent him of his forepassed folly : 
oansing this epitaph to be engraven on her tomb in letters of 
gdd: 

The Epitaph. 

Here lies entombed BeUaria fair^ 
FaXsdy accused to be unchaste : 
Cleared by Apollo's sacred doom, 
Yet slain by jealousy at last* 
Whatever thou be that passeth by, 
Curse him that caused this Queen to die. 

This epitaph being engraven, Pandosto would once » day 
repair to the tomb, and there with watery plaints bewail his 
misfortune ; covetixig no other companion but sorrow, nor no 
other harmony but repentance, nut \»vi\i^ \&3S^ *v^ >^ 
doloroxiB passions, at last let ub comA \o i^^^ ^^ \RA«^^'^^^^a^ 
eourae of the young infant. 
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Who being tossed with wind and wave, floated two whole 
days without succour, ready at every puff to bo drowned in the 
sea, till at last the tempest ceased, and the little boat was 
driven with the tide into the coast of Sicilia, where, sticking 
upon the sands, it rested. Fortune, minding to bo wanton, 
willing to show that as she hath wrinkles on her brows, so she 
hath dimples in her cheeks ; thought after so many sour looks, 
to lend a feigned smile, and after a puffing storm, to bring a 
pretty calm ; she began thus to dally. It fortuned a poor 
mercenary shepherd, that dwelled in Sicilia, who got his living 
by other men's flocks, missed one of his sheep, and thinking it 
had strayed into the covert, that was hard by, sought very 
diligently to find that which he could not see, fearing either 
that the wolves or eagles had undone him, for he was so poor, 
as a sheep was half his substance, wandered down towards the 
sea cliffs, to see if perchance the sheep was browsing on the 
sea ivy, whereon they greatly do feed, but not finding her 
there, as he was ready to return to his flock, he heard a child 
cry ; but knowing that there was no house near, he thought he 
had mistaken the sound, and that it was the bleating of his 
sheep. Wherefore looking more narrowly, as he cast his eye 
to the sea, he s^ied a little boat, from whence as he attentively 
listened, he might hear the cry to come. Standing a good 
while in amazement, at last he went to the shore, and wa^ng 
to the boat, as he looked in, he saw the little babe lying &Q 
alone, ready to die for hunger and cold, wrapped in a mantle of 
scarlet, richly embroidered with gold, and having a chain about 
the neck. 

The shepherd, who before had never seen so fair a babe nor 
80 rich jewels, thought assuredly, that it was some little god, 
and began with great devotion to knock on his breast. The 
babe, who writhed with the head to seek for the pap, began 
again to cry afresh, whereby the poor man knew that it was a 
child, which by some sinister means was driven thither by dis- 
tress of weather ; marvelling how such a seely infant, which, 
by the iflantle and the chain, could not be but born of noble 
parentage, should be so hardly crossed with deadly mishap. 
The poor shepherd, perplexed tnus with divers thoughts, took 
pity of the child, and determined with himself to carry it to 
the king, that there it might be brought up according to the 
worthiness of birth : for his ability could not afford to foster 
it, though his good mind was willing to farther it. TiJring 
therefore the child in his arms, as he folded the mantle to- 
getber, the better to defend it txom cold, there fell down at 
nJ3 foot A very fair and rich, pwtae, ^\i«t«ak. \» l^xmd a great 
turn of gold ; which sight bo TWV^ft3L^*\ift ^«\^wSl^ ^Y^s^'.^ 
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he was greatly ravished with joy, and daunted with fear ; joy- 
ful to see such a sum in his x>ower, and fearful, if it should be 
known, that it might breed his further danger. Necessity 
wished him at the least to retain the gold, though he would 
not keep the child : the simplicity of his conscience scared him 
from such deceitful bribery. Thus was the poor man per- 
plexed with a doubtful dilemma, until at last the covetousness 
of the coin overcame him : for what will not the greedy desire 
of gold cause a man to do ? So that he was resolved m him- 
self to foster the child, and with the sum to relieve his want. 
Resting thus resolute in this point, he left seeking of his sheep, 
and, as covertly and secretly as he could, went by a by-way 
to his house, lest any of his neighbours should perceive his 
carriage. As soon as he was got home, entering in at the door, 
the child began to cry, which his wife hearing, and seeing her 
husband with a young babe in his arms, began to be somewhat 

jealous but at last, when he showed her the 

purse full of gold, she began to simper something sweetly, and 
taking her husband about the neck kissed him after her homely 
fashion : saying that she hoped God had seen their want, and 
now meant to relieve their poverty, and, seeing they could 
eet no children, had sent them this little babe to be their heir. 
" Take heed in any case," quoth the shepherd, " that you be 
secret, and blab it not out when you meet with your gossips ; 
for if you do, we are like not only to lose the gold and jewels, 
but our other goods and lives." "Tush," quoth his wife, 
"profit is a good hatch before the door: fear not, I have 
other things to talk of than of this : but, I pray you, let us lay 
up the money surely, and the jewels, least by any mishap it be 
spied." 

After that they had set all things in order, the shepherd 
went to his sheep with a merry note, and the good wife learned 
to sing lullaby at home with her young babe, wrapping it in a 
homely blanket instead of a rich mantle; nourishing it so 
cleanlv and carefully as it began to be a jolly girl, insomuch 
that they began both of them to be very fond of it, s^eeing as it 
waxed in age, so it increased in beauty. The shepherd, every 
night at his coming home, woxdd sing and dance it on his knee, 
and prattle, that in a short time it began to speak, and call 
him (^d, and her mam. At last when it grew to ripe years, 
that it was about seven years old, the shepherd left keeping of 
other men's sheep, and with the money he found in the purse 
he bought him the lease of a pretty farm, and got a small flock 
of sheep, which, when Fawnia (for so they named the chlld\ 
oame to the age of ten years, he set liet \.o\ftc^% ^sA^Saa^^^i^o^ 
fooh diligence performed bet qVisx^'^ w^ NAj^a ^^«^ ^'«««'tf«s»' 
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marvellously under her hand. Fawnia thought Forms had 
heen her father, and Mopsa her mother (for so was the shep- 
herd and his wife called), honoured and obeyed them with 
such reverence that all the neighbours praised the dutiful 
obedience of the child. Porrus grew in a short time to be a man 
of some wealth and credit, for fortune so favoured him in 
having no charge but Fawnia that he began to purchase land, 
intending after his death to give it to his daughter ; so that 
divers rich farmers' sons came as wooers to lus house : for 
Fawnia was something cleanly attired, being of such singular 
beauty and excellent wit that whosoever saw her would have 
thought she had been some heavenly nymph, and not a mortal 
creature : insomuch that when she came to the age of sixteen 
years, she so increased with exquisite perfection both of body 
and mind, as her natural disposition did betray that she was 
bom of some high parentage. But the people, tlunking she was 
daughter to the snepherd Porrus, rested only amazed at her 
beauty and wit ; yea, she won such favour and commendations 
in every man's eye, as her beauty was not only praised in the 
country, but also spoken of in the court : yet such was her 
submissive modesty that, although her praise daily increased, 
her mind was no whit piiffed up with pnde, but humbled her- 
self as became a count^ maid and the daughter of a poor shep- 
herd. Every day she went forth with her sheep to the field, 
keeping them with such care and diligence, as all men thought 
she was very painful ; defending her face from the heat of the 
sun with no other veil but with a garland made of boughs and 
flowers, which attire became her so gallantly, as Aie seemed 
to be the goddess Flora herself for beauty. 

Fortime, who all this while had showed a friendly face, 
began [now to turn her back, and to show a lowering counte- 
nance, intending as she had given Fawnia a slender check, so 
she would give Iter a harder mate : * to bring which to pass, she 
laid her train on this wise. Egistus had but one only son, 
called Dorastus, about the age of twenty years : a prince so 
decked and adorned with the gifts of nature, so fraught 
with beauty and virtuous qualities, as not only his father joyed 
to have so good a son, and all his commons rejoiced that God 
had lent them such a noble prince to succeed iu the kingdom. 
Egistus, placing all his joy in the perfection of his son, seeing 
that he was now marriageable, sent ambassadors to the King 
of Denmark to entreat a marriage between him and his 
daughter, who, willingly consenting, made answer that the 
next gpring, if it please Egistus with his son to come into 

• Check . , . mate, tfiitma tiom ci\waa-\^».iVn*. 
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Denmaric, lie donhted not bnt 'hej aiionld agree upon reasoa- 
»We conditional E^iatns, rearing- sadafied with, this friendly 
anrwer, thon^rht c^r.-T-enient in 'he meantime to break with. Ma 
80B : finding therefore on ak daj fit opportxmicy, he ^Mkke to him. 
in fatherly terms, 

pPatberly terms omitted.] 

Doraatus, who from hU infancy 'ieli^hted rather to die with 
MskTu in the field than to d^lly with Venus in the chamber, 
fearing to di.-^oleaae hia father, and yet not willing to be wed, 
made him this reverent Answer. 

f Keverent ansrwer omitted.] 

K;^atn9, hearing his son to fly so far from the mark^ began 
to be somewhat choleric, and therefore made him this hasty 
answer. 

[Hasty answer ends with — ] '* I mean, Dorastns, Enphrania, 
daughter and heir to the King of Denmark.^ 

I^sttis pausing here awhue, looking when his son shoxdd 
make him answer, and seeing that he stood still as one in a 
trance, he shook him up thus sharply. 

i Sharp shaking omitted.] 
t happened not long after this that there was a meeting of 
all the farmers' danghters in Sicilia, whither Fawnia was also 
bidden as the mistress of the feast, who, having attired herself 
in her best garments, went among the rest of her companions 
to the merry meeting : there spending the day in such homely 
pastimes as shepherds used. As the evening grew on and 
their sports ceased, each taking their leave at other, Fawnia, 
desiring one of her companions to bear her company, went 
home by the flock, to see if they were well folded ; and as they 
returned, it fortuned that Dorastus (who all that day had 
been hawking, and killed store of game) encountered by the 
way these two maids, and casting his eye suddenly on Fawnia, 
be was half afraid, fearing that, with Actseon, he had seen 
Diana j for he thought such exquisite perfection could not be 
found m any mortal creature. As thus he stood in a maze, 
one of his pagcn told him that the maid with the garland on 
her head was Fawnia, the fair shepherd whose beauty was so 
much talked of in the court. Dorastus, desirous to see if 
nature had adorned her mind with any inward qualities, as she 
had decked her body with outward shape, began to question 
with her whose daughter she was, of what age, and how she 
had been trained up ; who answered him with such modest 
reverence and sharpness of wit that Dorastus thoxi^kt VvKt <cpQis»- 
ward beauty was but a counterieit to ^axYetvVet \sc«^x$v. '3^^:^-' 
ties, wondering how so courtly Vie\vav\o\v.T CiWiX^^i^ "^^^^jL^*^ I 
10 nimple a cottage, and cursing iortxaie, t>MjA. >aa»^^^^'=>^'^^ % 
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and beauty with such hard fortune. As thus he held her a 
long while with chat, beauty, seeing him at discovert, thought 
not to lose the advantage, ^ but struck him so deeply witli an 
envenomed shaft as he wholly lost his liberty and became a 
slave to love, which before contemned love, glad now to gaze 
on a poor shepherd, who before refused the offer of a rich 
princess ; for the perfection of Fawnia had so fired his fancy, 
as he felt his mind greatly changed, and his affections altered : 
cursing love, that had ^vrought such a change ; and blaming the 
baseness of his mind, that (would make such a choice. But 
thinking these were but passionate tones that might be thrust 
out at pleasure, to avoid the syren that enchanted him he put 
spurs to his horse, and bade this fair shepherd farewell. 

Fawnia, who all this while had marked the princely gesture 
of Dprastus, seeing his face so well featured and each Umb so 
perfectly framed, began greatly to praise his perfection, com- 
mending him so long, till she found herself faulty, and perceived 
if sbe waded but a little further she might slip over her shoes. 
She therefore, seeking to quench that fire which never was put 
out, went home, and, feigning herself not well at ease, got her 
to bed, where, casting a thousand thoughts in her head, she 
could take no rest : for if she waked, she began to call to mind 
his beauty ; and thinking to beguile such thoughts with sleep, 
she then dreamed of his perfection : pestered thus with these 
unacquainted passions, she passed the night as she could in 
short slumbers. 

Dorastus, who all this while rode with a fiea in his ear, 
could not by any means forget the sweet favour of Fawnia, but 
rested so bewitched with her wit and beauty, as he could take 
no rest. He' felt fancy to give the assault, and his wounded 
mind ready to yield as vanquished : yet he began with divers 
considerations to suppress this frantic affection, calling to 
mind that Fawnia was a shepherd, one not worthy to be 
looked at of a i>rince, much less to be loved of such a poten- 
tate ; thinking what a discredit it were to himself, and what a 
grief it would be to his father ; blaming fortune and accusing 
his own folly, that should be so fond as but once to cast a 
glance at such a country slut. As thus he was raging against 
himr-lf, love, fearing if she dallied long to lose her champion, 
stepped more nigh, and gave him such a fresh wound as it 
liierced him at the heart, that he was fain to yield, maugre his 
face,* and to forsake the company and get him to his chamber: 
where, being solemnly set, he burst into these passionate terms. 

* Mauare his /ace, though his face vi«ls &e\. «.^Vcv%\. \^ Old Frcnck 
'maugri;" Latin, " male gratum." 
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[Passionate terms omitted, except their conclusion.] "1 
will yet praise Fawnia ; honour, yea. and love Fawaia, and at 
this day foUow content, not coansel. Do, Dorastus ; thou 
canst but repent ! *' And with that his page came into the 
chamber, whereupon he ceased from his complaints, hoping 
that time would wear out that which fortune had wrought. 

As thus he was pained, so poor Fawnia was diversely per- 
plexed ; for the next morning, getting up very early, she went 
to her sheep, thinking with hard labours to pass away her 
new-conceived amours, beginning very busily to drive them to 
the field, and then to shift the folds. At last, wearied with 
toil, she sat her down, where, poor soul, she was more tried 
with fond affections : for love began to assault her, insomuch 
that, as she sat upon the side of a hill, she began to accuse her 
own folly in these terms : 

[These terms omitted.] 

Fawnia, somewhat appeasing her griefs with these pithy 
jiersuasions, began after her wonted manner to walk about 
her sheep, and to keep them from straying into the corn, 
suppressing her affection with the due consideration of her 
base estate, and with the impossibilities of her love, thinking 
it were frenzy, not fancy, to covet that which the very destinies 
did deny her to obtain. 

But Dorastus was more impatient in his passions ; for love 
so fiercely assailed him that neither company nor music could 
mitigate his martyrdom, but did rather far the more increase 
his malady : shame would not let him crave counsel in this 
case, nor fear of his father's displeasure reveal it to any secret 
friend ; but he was fain to make a secretary of himself, and to 
participate his thoughts with his own troubled mind. Linger- 
ing thus awhile in doubtful suspense, at last stealing secretly 
from the court without either men or page, he went to see if 
he could espy Fawnia walking abroad in the field ; but as one 
having a great deal more skill to retrieve the partridge with 
his spaniels than to hunt after such a strange prey, he sought, 
but was little the better : which cross luck drove him into a 
great choler, that he began to accuse love and fortune. But 
ajB he was ready to retire, he saw Fawnia sitting all alone 
under the side of a hill, making a garland of such h<;tfnely 
flowers as the fields did afford. This sight so revived hi» 
spirits that he drew nigh, with more judgment to take a view 
of her singular i>erfection, which he found to be such as in 
that country attire she stained all the courtly dames of iSieilia. 
While thus he stood gazing with piercing looks on her sur- 
passing beauty, Fawnia cast her eyes aside and spied Doras- 
tus, which sudden sight made the poor girl to blush, and to 
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dye her crystal cheeks with a vermilion red, which gave her 
such a grace, as she seemed far more beautiful. And with 
that she rose up, saluting the prince with such modest curt- 
seys, as he wondered how a country maid could afford such 
courtly behaviour. Dorastus, repaying her curtsey with a 
smiling countenance, began to parley with her in this manner. 

[The i)arley is omitted ; also Fawnia's debate with herself 
when left alone, except the conclusion.] " Sit down, then, in 
sorrow ; cease to love, and content thyself that Dorastus will 
vouchsafe to flatter Fawnia, though not to fancy Fawnia. 
Heigh ho ! Ah, fool, it were seemlier for thee to whistle as a 
sliephord than to sigh as a lover." And with that she ceased 
from these perplexed passions, folding her sheep, and hieing 
home to her poor cottage. 

But such was the incessant sorrow of Dorastus to think on 
the wit and beauty of Fawnia, and to see how fond he was 
being a prince, and how froward she was being a beggar, that 
he began to lose his wonted appetite, to look pale and wan ; 
instead of mirth, to feed on melancholy ; for courtly dances, 
to use cold dumps, insomuch that not only his own men, but 
his father and all the court, began to marvel at his sudden 
change, thinking that some lingering sickness had brought him 
into this state : wherefore he caused physicians to come ; but 
Dorastus neither would let them minister, nor so much ai 
suffer them to see his urine, but remained still so oppressed 
with these passions, as he feared in himself a farther inconve- 
nience. £Qs honour wished him to cease from such folly, but 
love forced him to follow fancy : yea, and in despite of 
honour, love won the conquest, so that his hot desires caused 
him to find new devices, for he presently made himself a shep- 
herd's coat that he might go unknown, and with the less 
suspicion, to pmttle with Fawnia, and conveyed it secretly into 
a thick grove hard joining to the palace, whither, finding fit 
time and opportunity, he went all alone, and, putting off his 
princely apparel, got on those shepherd's robes, and taking a 
great hook in his hand (which he had also gotten), he went 
very anciently to find out the mistress of his affection. But 
as he went by the way, seeing himself clad in such unseemly 
rags, he began to smile at his own folly, and to reprove his 
fondness in these terms. 

[These terms omitted.] 

Devising thus with himself, he drew nigh to the place where 

Fa nnia was keeping her sheep, who casting her eye aside, and 

seeing such a mnnnerly shepherd, perfectly limned, and coming 

nrfth so good a pace, she began half to ior^^t Dawa\.\)&, wi^ t« 

ivour this pretty shepherd, whom 8\\e t\iOM%\v\, ^>wiTsa^\.\iQWa. 



loTe and obtain ; bnt u she was in chew thoughts, aha per- 
OMved than that It wu the young prince Docaatiu, wherefore 
■be n»s up and reverently e^utei! him. Dormtus, tnkiDe her 
by the hand, repaid her ourtiay with a sweet kiaa, and, praying 
her to ait down hy him, he began thus to lay the battery. 



tte^Xendly tenns. 

Eiese friendly terms omitted.] 
rastni, hearing this friendly conelusion of Fawnia, em- 
braced her in his luins, swearing that neither distanoe, time, 
nor adverse fortune should diminish his affection, but that, in 
despite of the deetinies, he would remain loyal unto death. 
Having thus plight their troth to each other, seeing they could 
not bavs the full fruition of their lore in Sicilia, for that 
EgistuB' consent would never be granted to so mean a match, 
Dorastus determined, as soon as time and opportunity would 
give them leave. 1« provide a great mass of money and many 
rich and costly jewels, for the bbsUt carriage, and then to 
transport themselves and their treasure into Italy, where tboy 
ihould lead a contented life, until snob time as either he conld 
be reooneiled to his father, or else by suceeesion come to the 
kdngdom. This devioe was greatly praised of Fawnia, for she 
feared if the king bis father should but hear of the contraot, 
that his fury would be sucb as no less than death would stand 
for payment i she therefore told him that delay bred daoeer, 
that many mishaps did fall out between the oup and the lip, 
and that, to avoid danger, it were best with u much speed as 
might be to pass out of Sioiliih lest fortune might prevent 
tiieir pretence with some new despite. Dorestus, whom love 
pricked forward wit^ desire, promised to despatch his affairs 
with as great haste ss either time or opportunity would give 
b^ leave ; and so, reeting upon this point, after maoy em- 
bracings and sweet kisses, they departed. 

Dorastus, having taken his leave i>f hiq best beloved Fawnia, 
went to the giove where be had :.. ' ich apparel, an'u there 
Imoaaing himself as secretly as mi|j 1 1 1 I re, hiding up his ahep- 
henl's attire till ocoasion should :-..-i\i again to use it, he 
vent to the palace, showing by hig luijrry countenance that 
either the state of his body was amended or the case at hi* 
mind greatly redressed. Fawnia, poor soul, was no loss joyfnl ; 
(bat, being a shepherd, fortune had favoured her so u to 
nward her with the love of a prince, hoiiing in time to be ad- 
nmced from the daughter o£ a poor iKrm«\iiN»'>JB»'«4'i*- 5 
tkh Idag, to that ahe thovinW otst^ ^usoi »-j«BS,'«SO<ri'So« 
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departure they might prevent danger, not ceasing still to go 
every day to her sheep, not so much for the care of her flock 
AS for the desire she had to see her love and lord, Dorastus, 
who oftentimes, when opportunity would serve, repaired 
thither to feed his fancy with the sweet content of Fawnia's 
presence. And although he never went to visit her but in his 
shepherd's rags, yet his oft repair made him not only sus- 
pected, but known to divers of their neighbours, who, for the 
goodwill they bare to old Porrus, told him secretly of the 
matter, wishing him to keep his daughter at home, lest she 
went so oft to the field that she brought him home a young 
son ; for they feared that Fawnia being so beautiful, the 
young prince would allure her to folly. Porrus was stricken 
into a dump at these news, so that, thanking his neighbours 
for their goodwill, he hied him home to his wife, and calling 
her aside, wringing his hands and shedding forth tears, he 
broke the matter to her in these terms. 

[Terms omitted, except their conclusion.] " I mean to take 
the chain and the jewels that I found with Fawnia, and carry 
them to the king, letting him then to understand how she is 
none of my daughter, but that I found her beaten up with the 
water alone in a little boat, wrapped in a rich mantle, wherein 
was inclosed this treasure. By this means I hope the king 
will take Fawnia into his service, and we, whatsoever ohancefb, 
shall be blameless. " This device pleased the good wife very 
well ; so that they determined, as soon as they might know the 
king at leisure, to make him privy to this case. 

In the meantime Dorastus was not slack in his affairs, but 
applied his matters with such diligence that he provided all 
things fit for their journey. Treasure and jewels he had 
gotten great store, thinking there was no better friend than 
money in a strange country ; rich attire he had provided for 
Fawnia, and, because he could not bring the matter to pass 
without the help and advice of some one, he made an old 
servant of his, called Capnio, who had served him from his 
childhood, privy to his affairs, who, seeing no persuasions 
could prevail to divert him from his settled determination, 
gave his consent, and dealt so secretly in the cause that 
within short space he had gotten a ship ready for their 
passage. The mariners, seeing a fit gale of wind for their 
purpose, wished Capnio to make no delays, lest if they preter- 
mitted this good weather they might stay long ere they had 
such a fair wind. Capnio, fearing that his negligence should 
*^'nder the journey, in the night-time conveyed the trunks 
'/ of treasui'e into the ship, and by secret meaiua \<fe\i ¥«.^?mia 

rstand that the next mornmg tVie^ me«a\i V> ^«^m\. 
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She, upon this news, slept very little that night, but got up 
very early, and went to her sheep, looking every minute when 
she should see Dorastus, who tarried not long, for fear delay 
might breed danger, but came as fast as he could gallop, and, 
without any great circumstance, took Fawnia up behind him 
and rode to the haven where the ship lay, which was not 
three-quarters of a mile distant from that place. He no 
sooner came there but the mariners were ready with their 
cock-boat to set them aboard, where, being couched together 
in a cabin, they passed away the time in recounting their old 
loves, till their man Oapnio should come. Porrus, who had 
heard that this morning the king would go abroad to take the 
air, called in haste to his wife to bring him his holiday hose 
and his best jacket, that he might go like an honest substantial 
man to tell his tale. His wife, a good cleanly wench, brought 
him all things fit, and spunged him up very handsomely, 
giving him the chains and jewels in a little box, which Porrus, 
for the more safety, put in his bosom. Having thus all his 
trinkets in readiness, taking his staff in his hand, he bade hi» 
wife kiss him for good luck, and so he went towards the 

Ealace. But as he was going, fortune (who meant to show 
im a little false play) prevented his purpose in this wise. 
He met by chance in his way Capnio, who, trudging as fast 
as he could, with a little coffer under his arm, to the shij), and 
spying Porrus, whom he knew to be Fawnia's father, going 
towards the palace, being a wily fellow, began to doubt the 
worst, and therefore crossed him the way, and asked him 
whither he was going so early this morning. Porrus, who 
knew by his face that he was one of the court, meaning 
simply, toid him that the king's son Dorastus dealt hardly 
with him ; for he had but one daughter, who was a little 
beautiful, and that his neighbours told him the young prince 
had allured her to folly : he went, therefore, now to comj^lain 
to the king how greatly he was abused. 

Capnio, who straightway smelt the whole matter, began to 
soothe him in his talk, and said that Dorastus dealt not like 
a prince to spoil any poor man's daughter in that sort ; he, 
therefore, would do the best for him he could, because he 
knew he was an honest man. *'But," quoth Capnio, "you 
lose your labour in going to the palace, for the king means 
this day to take the air of the sea, and to go aboard of a ship 
that lies in the haven. I am going before, you see, to provide 
all things in readiness, and, if you will follow my counsel, 
turn back with me to the haven, where I will set you in such 
a fit place as you may speak to \^ife Vvcv^ ^\. ^a>ax ^^•a^^'^'^'* 
Porrus, giving credit to Ca\mWft wcvoo'Ctv \>"a^^, ^e^^^ ^^^^ 
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thousand thanks for his friendly advice, and went with him 
to the haven, making all the way his complaints of Dorastus, yet 
concealing secretly the chain and the jewels. As soon as tney 
were come to the sea-side, the mariners, seeing Capnio, came 
a-land with their cock-boat, who, still dissembUng the matter, 
demanded of Porrus if he would go and see the ship, who, un- 
willing and fearing the worst, because he was not well 
acquainted with Capnio, made his excuse that he could not 
brook the sea, therefore would not trouble him. 

Capnio, seeing that by fair means he could not get him 
aboard, commanded the maiiners that by violence they should 
carry him into the ship, who, like sturdy knaves, hoisted the 
poor shepherd on their backs, and, bearing him to the boat, 
launched from the land. 

Porrus, seeing himself so cunningly betrayed, durst not cry 
out, for he saw it would not prevail, but began to entreat Capnio 
and the mariners to be good to him, and to pity his estate : 
he was but a poor man that lived by his labour. They, laugh- 
ing to see the shepherd so afraid, made as much haste as they 
could, and set him aboard. Porrus was no sooner in the ship, 
but he saw Dorastus walking with Fawnia ; yet he scarce knew 
her, for she had attired herself in rich apparel, which so 
increased her beauty that she resembled rather an angel than 
a mortal creature. 

Dorastus and Fawnia were half astonished to see the old 
shepherd, marvelling greatly what wind had brought him 
thither, till Capnio told them all the whole discourse — how 
Porrus was going to make his complaint to the king, if by 
policy he had not prevented him ; and therefore now that he 
was aboard, for the avoiding of further danger, it were best to 
carry him into Italy. 

Dorastus praised greatly his man's device, and allowed of 
his counsel ; but Fawnia, who still feared Porrus as her father, 
began to blush for shame, that by her means he should either 
incur danger or displeasure. 

The old shepherd hearing this hard sentence, that he should 

on such a sudden be carried from his wife, his country, and 

kinsfolk, into a foreign land amongsl strangers, began with 

bitter tears to make his complaint, and on his knees to entreat 

Dorastus that, pardoning his unadvised folly, he would give 

him leave to go home, swearing that he would keep all thmgs 

as secret as they could wish. But these protestations could 

not prevail, although Fawnia entreated Dorastus very ear- 

nestly; bat the mariners, hoisting thsSs mainsails, weighed 

ancbora, and sailed into the deep, w\ieT© 'we \ew»fe >2^«ai \» 'Oda 

Avow of the wind and seas, and return to^v%X\». 
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Wha having appointed this day to hunt in one of his forests, 
called for his son Dorastus to go sport himself, because he saw 
that of late he began to lour ; but his men made answer that 
he was gone abroad, none knew whither, except he were gone 
to the grove to walk all alone, as his custom was to do every day. 

The king, willing to waken him out of his dumps, sent one 
of his men to go seek him, but in vain, for at last he return^, 
but find him he could not, so that the king went himself to go 
see the sport ; where passing away the day, returning at night 
ttom hunting, he asked for his son, but he could not be heard 
of ; which drove the king into a great oholer, whereupon most 
of his noblemen and other courtiers posted abroad to seek him, 
but they could not hear of him through all Sicilia, only they 
missed Capnio his man, which again made the king suspect 
that he was not gone far. 

Two or three days being passed, and no news heard of 
Dorastus, Egistus began to fear that he was devoured with 
some wild leasts, and upon that made out a great troop of 
men to go seek him ; who coasted through all the country, and 
searched in every dangerous and secret place, until at last they 
met with a fii^erman that was sitting in a little covert hard 
by the sea-side, mending his nets, when Dorastus and Fawnia 
took shipping ; who, being examined if he either knew or heard 
where the kmg's son was, without any secrecy at all revealed 
the whole matter — how he was sailed two days past, and had 
in his company his man Capnio, Porrus, and his fair daughter 
Fawnia. This heavy news was presently carried to the king, 
who, half dead for sorrow, commanded Porrus' wife to be sent 
for. She being come to the palace, after due examination 
confessed that her neighbours had oft told her that the king's 
son was too familiar with Fawnia, her daughter ; whereupon 
her husband, fearing the worst, about two days past, hearing 
the king should go a-hunting, rose early in the morning, and 
went to make his complaint, but since she neither heard of 
him nor saw him. Egistus, perceiving the woman's unfeigned 
gimplicity, let her depart without incurring further displeasure, 
eonceiving such secret grief for his son's reckless folly, that he 
had 80 forgotten his honour and parentage by so base a choice to 
dishonour his father and discredit himself, that with very care 
and thought he fell into a quartan fever, which was so unfit 
for his aged years and complexion, that he became so weak, as 
the physicians would grant him no life. 

But his son Dorastus little regarded either father, country, 
or kingdom in respect of his lady Fawnia ; for fortune, smiling:, 
on this Toung novice, lent him ao \^xck:J ^ ^iJ^^ ^1 -sfrccL^ Vst.*'^^^ 
space of a day and a nigbit tYia.^ t\iei TMuYvsvcra. \^ '«>3s^^ «ssssS^ 
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upon the hatches. But on the next morning, about tlie break 
of the day, the air began to be overcast, the winds to rise, the 
-seas to swell — yea, presently there arose such a fearful 
tempest, as the ship was in danger to be swallowed up with 
every sea. The mainmast with the violence of the wind was 
thrown overboard, the sails were torn, the tacklings went in 
suhder, the storm raging still so furiously that poor Fawnia 
was almost dead for fear, but that she was greatly comforted 
with the presence of Dorastus. The tempest continued three 
days, at which time the mariners every minute looked for 
death ; and the air was so darkened with clouds that the 
master could not tell by his compass in what coast they were. 
But upon the fourth day, about ten of the clock, the wind began 
to cease, the sea to wax calm, and the sky to be clear, and 
the mariners descried the coast of Bohemia, shooting off their 
ordnance for joy that they had escaped such a fearful tempest 
Dorastus, hearing that they were arrived at some harbour, 
sweetly kissed Fawnia, and bade her be of good cheer. When 
they told him that the port belonged unto the chief city of 
Bohemia, where Pandosto kept his court, Dorastus began to 
be sad, knowing that his father hated no man so much as 
Pandosto, and that the king himself had sought secretly to 
betray Egistus. This considered, he was half afraid to go on 
land, but that Capnio counselled him to change his name and 
his country, until such time as they could get some other bark 
to transport them into Italy. Dorastus, liking this device, 
made his case privy to the mariners, rewarding them bounti- 
fully for their pains, and charging them to say that he was a 
gentleman of Trapalonia, called Meleagrus. The shipmen, 
willing to show what friendship they could to Dorastus, 
promised to be as secret as they could, or he might wish ; 
and upon this they landed in a little village, a mile dis- 
tant from the city, where, after they had rested a day, thinking 
to make provision for their marriage, the fame of Fawnia's 
beauty was spread throughout all the city, so that it came 
to the ears of Pandosto ; who, then being about the age of fifty, 
had, notwithstanding, young and fresh affections, so that he 
desired greatly to see Fawnia ; and to bring this matter the 
better to pass, hearing they had but one man, and how they 
rested at a very homely house, he caused them to be appre- 
hended as spies, and sent a dozen of his guard to take them, 
who, being come to their lodging, told them the king's mes- 
sage. Dorastus, no whit dismayed, accompanied with Fawnia 
^na C&pniOf went to tlie court (for they left Porrus to keep 
^e stuff), who being admitted to the "king's ^Tfesexvt^, Dorastus 
1 Fawnia with iumbJe obedience saVutev\\i\aTc\«J\«a\!5. 
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Pandosto, amazed at the singular perfection of Fawnia, 
stood half astonished, viewing her beauty, so that he had 
almost forgot himself what he had to do. At last, with stern 
countenance, he demanded their names, and of what country 
they were, and what caused them to land in Bohemia. " Sir,'^ 
quoth Dorastus, "know that my name is Meleagms, a knight, 
born and brought up in lYapalonia, and this gentlewoman, 
whom I mean to take to my wife, is an Italian, born in Padua, 
from whence I have now brought her. The cause I have so 
small a train with me is for that her friends, unwilling to 
consent, I intended secretly to convey her into Trapalonia 
whither as I was sailing, by distress of weather I was driven 
into these coasts. Thus have you heard my name, my country, 
and the cause of my voyage." Pandosto, starting from ms 
seat as one in choler, made this rough reply. 

[Rough reply omitted.] 

Dorastus, in whom rested nothing but kingly valour, was 
not able to suffer the reproaches of Pandosto, but that he 
made him this answer : [Which is omitted.] 

Pandosto, hearing Dorastus utter these words, commanded 
that he should straight be committed to prison, until such 
time as they heard further of his pleasure ; but as for Fawnia, 
he charged that she should be entertained in the court, with 
such courtesy as belonged to a stranger and her calling. The 
rest of the shipmen he put into the dungeon. 

Having thus hardly handled the supposed Trapalonians, 
Pandosto, contrarv to his aged years, began to be somewhat 
tickled with the beauty of Fawnia, insomuch that he could 
take no rest, but cast in his old head a thousand new 
devices. At last he fell into these thoughts. 

[These thoughts are omitted.] 

Here Pandosto ceased from his talk, but not from his love ; 
although he sought by reason and wisdom to suppress this ' 
frantic affection, yet he could take no rest, the beauty of 
Fawnia had made such a deep impression in his heart. But 
on a day, walking abroad into a park which was hard adjoining 
to his house, he sent by one of ms servants for Fawnia, unto 
whom he uttered these words : 

[These words are omitted. Fawnia will not quit Meleagrus 
for Pandosto.] Fawnia, being alone by herself, began to 
enter into these solitary meditations. 

[These also are omitted.] With that, fetching a deep sigh 
she ceased from her complaints, and went again to the palace, 
enjoying a liberty without content, and proffered pleasure 
with small joy. But poor DoTaAtuaXab"^ ^J^^i^c^^^\^'3i^^c^^^ 
prison, being pinched ^it\i a Taaxd tea\x^m\., %sA >;5s&a&^ Ns^jfia. 
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the burden of cold and heavy irons, sorrowing sometimes that 
his fond affection had procured him this mishap ; that by the 
disobedience of his parents he had wrought his own despite. 
Another while cursing the gods and fortune, that they should 
cross him with such sinister chance, uttering at last his 
passions In these words. 

[Which are omitted.] Dorastus, pained with these heavy 
passions, sorrowed and sighed, but in vain, for which he used 
the more patience. But again to Pandosto, who, broiling at 
the heat of unlawful lust, could take no rest, but still felt his 
mind disquieted with his new love, so that his nobles and 
subjects marvelled greatly at this sudden alteration, not 
being able to conjecture the cause of this his continued care. 
Pandosto, thinking every hour a year till he had talked once 
again with Fawnia, sent for her secittly into his chamber, 
whither, though Fawnia unwillingly coming, Pandosto enter- 
tained her very courteously, using these familiar speeches, 
which Fawnia answered as shortly in this wise. 

[These speeches are omitted.] 

Pandosto, seeing that there was in Fawnia a determinate 
courage to love Meleagrus, and a resolution without fear to hate 
him, flung away from her in a rage, swearing if in short time she 
would not be won wAh reason, he would forget all courtesy, and 
compel her to grant by rigour : but these threatening words 
no whit dismayed Fawnia, but that she still both despited and 
despised Pandosto. 

While thus these two lovers strove, the one to win love, the 
other to live in hate, Egistus heard certain news by the mer- 
chants of Bohemia, that his son Dorastus was imprisoned by 
Pandosto, which made him fear greatly that his son should be 
but hardly entreated; yet considering that Bellaria and he 
were cleared by the oracle of Apollo from that crime where- 
with Pandosto had unjustly charged him, he thought best to 
send with all speed to Pandosto, that he should set free his 
son Dorastus, and put to death Fawnia and her father Porrus. 
Finding this, by the advice of council, the speediest remedy to 
release his son, he caused presently two of his ships to be 
rigged and thoroughly furnished with provision of men and 
victuals, and sent divers of his men and nobles ambassadors 
into Bohemia, who, willing to obey their king and relieve 
their young prince, made no delays for fear of danger, but 
with as much speed as might be, sailed towards Bohemia. 
The wind and seas favoured them greatly, which made them 
hope of some good hap, for within three days they were 
landed ; which Pandosto no sooner Vieaid ot \\i%\i wtvi«1 but 
he in person went to meet them, entxeatmi^ \^ieta '^^iJcL «w.Oii 
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sumptuous and familiar courtesy, that they might "well 
perceive how sorry he was for the former injuries he had 
offered to their king, and how willing, if it might be, to make 
amends. 

As Pandosto made report to them, how one Meleagrus, a 
Knight of Trapalonia, was lately arrived with a lady called 
Fawnia in his land, coming very suspiciouslv, accompanied 
only with one servant and an old shepherd, the ambassadors 
perceived by the half what the whole tale meant, and began 
to conjecture that it was Dorastus, who, for fear to be known, 
had changed his name. But dissembling the matter, they 
shortly arrived at the Court, where, after they had been very 
solemnly and sumptuously feasted, the noblemen of SiciUa 
being gathered together, they made report of their embassage, 
where they certified Pandosto that Meleagrus was the son and 
heir to the King Egistus, and that his name was Dorastus ; 
how contrary to the king's mind he had privily conveyed away 
that Fawnia, intending to marry her, being but daughter to 
that poor shepherd Porrus ; whereupon the king's request was 
that Capnio, Fawnia, and Porrus might be murdered and put 
to death, and that his son Dorastus might be sent home in 
safety. Pandosto having attentively and with great marvel 
heard their embassage, \nlling to reconcile himself to Egistus, 
and to show him how greatly he esteemed his favour, although 
love and fancy forbade him to hurt Fawnia, yet in despite of 
love he determined to execute Egistus' will without mercy ; 
and therefore he presently sent for Dorastus out of prison, 
who, marvelling at this unlooked-for courtesy, found at his 
coming to the king's presence, that which he least doubted of, 
his father's ambassadors, who no sooner saw him but with great 
reverence they honoured him, and Pandosto embracing Dorastus, 
set him by him verv lovingly in a chair of state. Dorastus, 
ashamed that his foUy was betrayed, sat a long time as one in a 
muse, till Pandosto told him the sum of his father's embassage, 
which he no sooner heard but he was touched at the quick foi 
the cruel sentence that was pronounced against Fawnia. But 
neither could his sorrow nor persuasions prevail, for Pandosto 
commanded that Fawnia, Forms, and Capnio, should be 
brought to his presence ; who w^ere no sooiier come, but 
Pandosto, having nis former love turned to a disdainful hate, 
began to rage against Fawnia in these terms : 

[These terms omitted.] The fear of death brought a sorrow- 
fiu silence upon Fawnia and Capnio, but Porrus, seeing no 
hope of life, burst forth into these speeches. 

[He tella how he found ¥awm«bJ\ "^«t«v S& 'Oaa ^^!&sv -^r^ 
the jewels, and thia Fawnia is t\ift c\v\V^ vi\vw». ^ ^ovssv^ ^s. •« 
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boat ; what she is, or of what parentage, I know not. but this 
I am assured that she is none of mine." 

Pandosto would scarce suffer him to tell out his tale, but 
that he enquired the time of the year, the manner of the boat, 
and other circumstances, which when he found agreeing to 
liis count, he suddenly leaped from his seat, and kissed 
Fawnia, wetting her tender cheeks with his tears, and crying, 
"My daughter Fawnia, ah, sweet Fawnia, I am thy father, 
Fawnia ! " This sudden passion of the king drove them all , 
into a maze, especially Fawnia and Dorastus. But when the 
king had breathed himself awhile in this new joy, he rehearsed 
before the ambassadors the whole matter, how he had treated 
his wife Bellaria for jealousy, and that this was the child 
whom he sent to float in the seas. 

Fawnia was not more joyful that she had found such a 
father, than Dorastus was glad he should get such a wife. 
The ambassadors rejoiced that their young prince had made 
such a choice, that those kingdoms, which, through enmity 
had long time been dissevered, should now through perpetual 
amity be united and reconciled. The citizens and subjects of 
Bohemia, hearing that the king had found again his daughter, 
which was supposed dead, joyful that there was an heir 
apparent to his kingdom, made bonfires and shows throughout 
the city. The courtiers and knights appointed jousts and tour- 
neys to signify their willing minds in gratifying the king's hap. 

Eighteen days being passed in these princely sports, Pan- 
dosto, willing to recompense old Porrus, of a shepherd made 
him St knight ; which done, providing a sufficient navy to 
receive him and his retinue, accompanied with Dorastus, 
Fawnia, and the Sicilian ambassadors, he sailed towards 
Sicily, where he was most princely entertained by Egistus, 
who, hearing this comical event, rejoiced greatly at his son's 
good hap, and without delay (to the perpetual joy of the two 
young lovers) celebrated the marriage. Which was no sooner 
ended, but Pandosto, calling to mind how first he betrayed 
his friend Egistus, how his jealousy was the cause of Bellaria's 
death, that ho contrary to the law of nature had lusted after 
his own daughter, moved with these desperate thoughts, he 
fell into a melancholy fit, and to close up the comedy with a 
tragical stratagem, he slew himself. Whose death being many 
days bewailed of Fawnia, Dorastus, and his dear f liend Egistus, 
Dorastus taking his leav6 of his father went with his wife and 
the dead corpse into Bohemia, where after they were sumptu- 
ousJj^ entombedf Dorastus ended his days in contented quiet. 
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